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ANTICIPATED CHANGES IN THE INDIAN ADMINISTRATION, 


Tue channels of information which are open to us in this country, as 
well as in India, admit of our hearing and knowing more than the advo- 
cates of secrecy and the planners of intrigue would wish :—and as the 
most effectual mode of preventing the evils of future imbecility, is to 
speak plainly on the weaknesses of the present and the past, so as to put 
both rulers and subjects on their guard, and prevent either from reposing 
an undue confidence in men who have not been well tried and proved 
to be deserving of their esteem and regard; we shall communicate to 
the readers of The Oriental Herald all that has reached us, from the 
best authority, on the subject of the changes in question. 

It is beyond a doubt that his Excellency the Governor-General of India, 
Lord Amherst, will be removed from his high station, with as little delay 
as may be consistent with the preservation of those appearances of cour- 
tesy and form, which public men, for the reputation of the body to which 
they belong, generally endeavour to maintain, even in removals of inferior 
importance to the present. The cause of this intended dismissal or recall 
is not, however, to be ascribed to the arbitrary and un-English conduct 
of his Excellency, in the sudden and forcible banishment without trial, 
of Mr. Arnot, from Calcutta, and Mr. Lamb, a partner of the house of 
Palmer and Co. from Hyderabad ; nor to his ready adoption of all the 
hatreds and antipathies of his temporary predecessor, Mr. John Adam. 
Neither is it to be attributed to his sanctioning, without due examination, 
the monstrous acts of injustice done to an establishment of British mer~ 
chants in the territories of an independent Prince, where Englishmen have 
been driven to bankruptcy and rvin by the cruelty and oppression of a 
Government formed of their own countrymen, from whom they ought to 
have received every assistance and protection. But Lord Amherst’s descent 
from his unmerited elevation is generally (we suppose it would be held 
libellous to say justly, however truly that might be pronounced) attributed 
to the opinion entertained by Ministers at home of his manifest incapacity, 
as evinced more particularly in the conduct of the existing War in India, 
and from the disapprobation of the same high personages as to the part 
taken by him in those transactions which have given Sir Edward Paget 
so much reason to complain, and which led, indeed, to the Commander-in- 
Chief expressing his desire to be recalled. It is understood, however, 
that Lord Amherst had been made sulliciently sensible of his errors in 
this respect to tender the amende honorable to Sir Edward Paget; and 
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that a temporary reconciliation had taken place: but incapacity is not to 
be remedied by any acts of courtesy, and therefore such a reconciliation 
could effect no change in the views of men in power at home, as to the 
safety or policy of suffering India to be still ruled by one who had com- 
menced his career in so unpropitious a manner. : 

The Commander-in-C hief, it is certain, is also coming home from India, 
but not in consequence of dissatisfaction at his proceedings existing in any 
quarter. His retirement will be an act of his own choice. It will not 
take place, however, until the termination of the Burmese war, which he 
will no doubt consider himself bound in honour to bring to a successful 
conclusion. Some persons in England are sanguine enough to hope that 
this is ere now accomplished: we think it probable, however, for reasons 
before stated, that it will be more obstinate and more protracted than 
persons in general seem to apprehend. , 

The postponement of Sir Edward Paget's return until the termination 
of war, and the uncertainty as to the exact period at which this may 
happen, has occasioned some confusion and embarrassment in the ante- 
chamber here, as to the nomination of a successor. Had it so happened 
that the high offices of Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief had 
become vacant at the same period of time, an effort would have been 
made to join again these offices in one, as in the case of Lord Cornwallis 
and the Marquis of Hastings, by whom both were filled. In such a case 
Lord William Bentinck, who is pointed out by the general voice, and by 
all true friends of India, would probably have been nominated to the 
distinguished posts. What other officer, indeed, of adequate rank, can 
pretend to vie with this honest and liberal English nobleman in united 
civil and military qualifications? His Lordship cannot, however, on the 
other hand, be much beloved by a particular section of the political party 
in power, namely, the Holy Alliance, or Londonderry School, of which, 
in the British Cabinet, his Grace the Duke of Wellington is understood 
to be at the head. Neither would his compassionate consideration for 
some of the Indian exiles of 1809, when he had the power of employing 
them during their temporary proscription in the fury of party-hate, have 
made his Lordship a favourite with the unforgiving section of the govern- 
ing body in Leadenhall-street. Notwithstanding all this, the claims of 
Lord William Bentinck appear to us to be so far above those of all other 
probable candidates for the joint offices of Governor-General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief, that if the two should be united, we think he cannot 
be otherwise than chosen to fill them. 

In the mean time, Sir Thomas Munro has written home to retract his 
meditated resignation of the Madras Government, or, at least, to postpone 
it for another year, while the Honourable Mr. Elphinstone is equally con- 
tent to prolong his stay at Bombay. By these delays, a little breathing- 
time is afforded to the competitors for office at home, and their respec- 
tive partisans, the Malcolms and Lushingtons, with the patrons on 
either side,—the Ministers and the East India Company: and if the 
lengthened labours of Sir Charles Stuart at the Court of the august head 
of the Bourbon race, in the cause of social order and legitimacy, were to 
have been rewarded, as is generally believed, by permitting him to carry 
off the Madras prize from the two contending parties already named, 
that reward must now be deferred, or exchanged for the higher prize of 
the Governor-Generalship, with a peerage annexed, provided the office 














the Indian Administrateon. 3 
of Governor-General be kept distinct from that of Commander-in-Chief, 
and not united with it, as before supposed. 

In this case, the disposal of the place of Commander-in-Chief will be 
a matter of much greater difficulty, It is now clear, that the command 
in question is no sinecure office, but one requiring not only military 
talents of a high order,—as the present wholly unexpected war, and the 
equally unlooked-for campaigns of kord Hastings show,—but also great 
general knowledge, steady powers of close attention to the organization, 
good government, discipline, morale, and what may be called the civil 
condition, of an army exceeding in numerical strength even that of Eng- 
land, and marked by peculiarities which require the greatest care to 
manage. 

Whether it be from his surpassing all his competitors in the undoubted 
possession of all these rare and difficult qualifications, or from more 
occult causes, that Lord Combermere is generally spoken of as the future 
Commander-in-Chief for India, it would be diiticult to say. He has at 
least one surpassing merit, besides those possessed in common with almost 
every British officer—he has had the good fortune to render himself 
peculiarly acceptable to his Grace the Duke of Wellington. 

It has been said that Lord Combermere’s appointment, supposing it to 
be quite decided on, is not wholly unconnected with intrigues and poli- 
tics nearer home than India, Should the high Tory party obtain the 
victory in the present cabinet debates on the alarming state of Ireland,— 
the people of which, have been driven by the persevering folly and bigotry 
of “ wise and tolerant” England to the very verge of separation from her for 
ever,—it is believed that the Duke of Wellington will go over to the Sister 
Island, to force the blessings of the Orange-system down the throats of 
his uncivilized and ungrateful countrymen, at the point of the bayonet 
and at the foot of the gallows, should milder methods be found unavail- 
ing to drown their ignorant and impatient clamours. In this case, his 
Grace will have carte blanche, as Lord-Lieutenant and Military Cap- 
tain-General. How much more desirable to the friends of humanity 
would it be, to see the Marquis of Hastings removed from the palace at 
Malta to the castle at Dublin: his very weaknesses might be turned to 
a profit and advantage there. 

Should, however, the moderate party in the Cabinet get the better of 
their opponents in these hot and stormy debates, it is then determined 
no longer to suffer a handful of men to engross all the honours, emolu- 
ments, and power of place, and thus to ride on the necks of the vast 
majority of the people. In such case, it is said, Lord Bristol (a name 
not very familiar to our ears as that of a public man) will go over to 
Ireland to pave the way for more effectual measures, by improving the 
impression which Lord Wellesley has certainly made, by dint of perse- 
verance in the conciliatory system,—at the cost of much personal comfort, 
no doubt, and in opposition to the views of a divided Cabinet here, and 
one more acrimonious and equally divided in Ireland. 

How deeply these Irish changes are likely to affect India may be seen, 
not only by their connexion with the meditated appointment of Lord 

Combermere to the chief command of the Indian Army, but what is 
of infinitely greater importance, by their leading to certain changes in 
the Board of Control, and through that channel, perhaps, exerting a 
powerful influence on the future destinies of India. 
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Lord Wellesley, on his retirement from Ireland, must be provided for 
at home, and nothing less than a cabinet-seat could be offered to him 
after the devotion with which he has given himself up to the perplexing 
and ungracious duties of his present post. In the mean time, Mr. Manners 
Sutton desires to retire from the burthens of his office; and Mr. Wynn, 
the President of the Board of Control, bas long been known to sigh 
for the supposed dignities of the wig, the robe, and the chair, of the 
House of Commons, of which he has been always ambitious to become 
the Speaker.’ It is well known how this gentleman has been baffled in 
his object, from his being heretofore suspected of some tinge of liberality, 
while it suited the interests of His Grace, the head of the party, to 
stand out for better terms from the Ministers. Times, however, as 
} well as places, are changed with Mr. Wynn; or, rather, he is like 

Dr. Southey’s man, standing still and unchanged, while every thing 
else has been turning round in the progress of the earth’s revolving mo- 

tion. As a reward for his not suffering himself to be contaminated with 
the increasing liberality which marks the spread of knowledge in every 
other circle, Mr. Wynn is no longer suspected of any undue love of free- 
dom, and may be Speaker of the House of Commons as soon as he 
pleases, and that, we have reason to believe, will be almost immediately, 

His place, at the head of the Board of Control, will then be vacant 
for Lord Wellesley, who is likely, for many substantial reasons, to 
accept it without hesitation. Mr. Canning has before shown, in his 
own person, that he thought it no descent, to pass from being Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, to preside at the India Board: and Lord 
Wellesley will at least escape the mortification, which must have been 
felt, however affected to be hidden, by his brilliant friend, in accepting a 
second-rate place under one, of whom he had often before expressed the 
most contemptuous opinions. It will be no easy task, however, even for 
Lord Wellesley, to contend against the bigotry of some of his old ac- 
quaintances of 1812, who still maintain their seats and their influence in 
the Cabinet almost unimpaired. 

On these last named changes, as far as India is concerned, we shall 
take another early opportunity of expressing our opinion. For the present 
we must content ourselves with remarking, that the removal of Mr. Wynn 
from the post of President of the Board of Control, must be decidedly 
advantageous to the true interests of India,'let him be succeeded by alinost 
any one that can be named. Even if his political scene-shiftings had not 
shown him in his true colours to the public eye, he is not a noun substan- 
tive: he is, to all appearances, incapable of standing by himself; and 
must lean on some abler and better informed man for support, most pro- 
bably, on some ambitious Director, with party and corporation partialities 
to gratify, and ready to go all lengths to effect his purposes. Let any man 
of the most ordinary understanding look at a late production of Captain 
Seely, (or rather a second manufacture of some old letters that had already 
appeared in the Sun Newspaper, and now put forth under the title of ‘A 
Voice from India,’) dedicated by especial permission to Mr. Wynn, 
and he will then be able to appreciate the intellect, and determine what 













































' The contrast between the low and sepulchral tones of the present Speaker, 
and the harsh and shrill notes of his aspiring successor, W ill be heard to great 
advantage in the well-known sentence, ‘* The Ayes have it.’ 
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manner of man is the President of the Board of Control—nothing liberal, 
nothing conciliatory, nothing enlightened, nothing elevated, no aspira- 
tions after the advancement of his fellow-men, or the moral and political 
improvement of the remote country committed to his responsibility. 
From such a man, made up of prejudices and precedents, with whom 
*‘ the wisdom of our ancestors” is all in all, what good can reasonably 
be expected ¢ 

Lord Wellesley is a man of a very different description—of a much 
higher class—and with a mind of quite another order. He has, per- 
haps, been over-rated in his best days; and, moreover, he is not now so 
young and vigorous as he was when he first appeared in India, and 
astonished every body there by his energy and his foresight. It is im- 
possible, however, to read some of his state-papers and minutes, without 
seeing at once that he is a powerful and active-minded man. If time 
may have somewhat abated his vigour and activity, it may also have 
advantageously altered him in another respect, in which such sobering 
effects would be unequivecally beneficial. We speak not of private or 
personal failings, but of Lord Wellesley’s disposition to carry every 
thing with a high hand ; and, when surrounded by flatterers and syco- 
phants, to consider himself an absolute Jupiter, entitled to hurl his bolts 
against any one who might dare to oppose his will in the most minute 
particular. 

It would be premature to enlarge on this topic, until we see the meae 
sures that are likely to be undertaken by the men of whom we speak. 
But it cannot, at least, be considered certain, that because Lord Welles- 
ley considered an arbitrary despotism and a fettered press best suited to 
India twenty-five years ago, under the old and close monopoly of the 
Company’s system, he should still approve of the same iron rule, now that 
a newly-modified charter has thrown open the trade, and that our eastern 
settlements have advanced, in many respects, in spite of the paralyzing 
influence of those who oppose all such advancement at home. It is 
satisfactory, at least; to remember that Lord Wellesley was the founder 
of the College at Fort William; that he was always friendly to educa- 
tion; that he resisted, with all his might, the haughty and engrossing 
spirit of the elder branches of the Civil Service, while he kept down all 
their attempts at the exercise of an exclusive influence, by the introduc- 
tion of qualified persons to suitable employments, whenever no regular 
servant could be found of suilicient talents to fill the vacant post. His 
Lordship’s well-founded contempt for the imbecility which then, as well 
as now, occasionally characterized the proceedings of the Directors; his 
spirited resistance to many of their arbitrary and monopolizing dictations 
on many subjects of great public importance, are fresh in the memory of 
all Indians, as well as his encouragement of the free trade and ship- 
building in India ; and his liberal notions, of returning all surplus revenue 
to the country which produced it, in the shape of public edifices, roads, 
quays, bridges, canals, and institutions of every useful kind, instead of 
wringing the last shilling from the oppressed natives, merely to remit, 
without compensation, the amount of such tribute to the greedy devourers 
of the surplus revenue in London. We know how all this terminated in 
the defeat of these statesman-like views, and the momentary triumph ob- 
tained by Mr. Charles Grant and the party that supported Lord Corn- 
wallis. But the influence of that leader, and his few remaining followers, 
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is happily on the wane, since the liberal employment of those whom they 
had consigned to proscription, after the Madras mutiny: and if Lord 
Wellesley should now be placed at the head of the Home Department, as 
President of the India Board, we shall be disposed to anticipate consi- 
derable benefit to that country, from the ascendency which he is sure to 
give to the more enlarged and statesman-like policy of the liberal part of 
the Cabinet, and the consequent depression of the influence now exercised 
by the narrow-minded and illiberal part of the Direction, under whose 
entire control, except in disputed questions of patronage, Mr. Wynn 
seems to have always been. 

An angry and petulant negotiation is said to have been going on for 
some time between the Court of Directors in Leadenhall-street, and the 
Board of Control, or rather, it might be said, between the Directors and 
the Horse Guards, who seem to have taken the discussion out of the 
hands of the Commissioners for the Affairs of India—regarding the re- 
inforcement of European soldiers, which are now required for that 
country, where, since the commencement of the present war, their want 
has been pressingly felt. 

The Court are said to have intimated their earnest desire to raise 
men immediately, in their own name, and in England, sufficient for 
six battalions of infantry, to be formed into six European regiments, for 
the augmentation of the East India Company’s army. This, however, 
has been met at the Horse Guards by an offer of six disciplined battalions 
of the King’s troops, ready formed, completely ofticered, and fit in every 
respect for immediate service. ‘The Company remonstrate, and state, 
that they have officers in India in sufficient abundance, which is noto- 
riously untrue, as the paucity of officers for the troops now there is matter 
of universal complaint. The Duke of York replies, that he has a large 
half-pay list of meritorious but almost starving individuals, who deserve 
to be better provided for: and adds, moreover, that the nation ought to 
be relieved from this expense, when such a fine opportunity occurs for 
employing them, His Royal Highness is said to have intimated, also, 
that although there might be superior officers enough on the Company's 
establishment in India to fill the higher commands, yet, as it was known 
that all their regiments, native and European, were deficient in their com- 
plement of subaiterns, it was to be inferred that the Directors intended 
sending out a proper number of cadets to supply the places of those 
ensigns who had been promoted to higher ranks in the new regiments 
recently formed in India. This morsel of patronage the Duke thought 
might as fairly be exercised by the Horse Guards as by the Company's 
Court : and when the relief which this would afford to the half-pay list 
of the army is considered, when it is also remembered that the number of 
King’s regiments in India was reduced, at the renewal of the charter, 
by a number about equal to these six battalions now proposed to be sent 
out, it must be admitted that his Royal Highness did not want for reason 
in his view of this question of military patronage. It will remind those 
of our older readers of the not altogether dissimilar contests in 1786, 
followed by the famous declaratory law, affecting to clear up doubts, but 
really giving a new power to Mr. Pitt’s new Board of Control, the first of 
that series of covert encroachments by which the wily Dundas induced 
the country gentlemen and proprietors of India stock to acquiesce in that 
effectual destruction of the charter, in a circuitous and tortuous mode, 
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which Mr. Fox proposed doing by more direct and straight-forward 
enactments, 

According to the latest advices from the field of this diplomatic warfare, 

a sort of mezzo-termino proposition had been made by the East India 
Directors, which was to give half the subalternships of the new battalions 
to officers on the King’s half-pay list. ‘This, however, was first declined 
at the Horse Guards; but was immediately afterwards proposed to 
be accepted, provided half the superior officers might be also furnished 
from the King’s army. This was in its return rejected by the India 
Company, so that the affair remains in the status in quo; and the 
Leadenhall-street Dignitaries, incensed at this encroachment on their 
patronage, which, with many of them at least, is the sole god of their 
idolatry, prefer that matters should remain in the status ante bellum. 

Sir Archibald Campbell, who commands the Burmese expedition, will, 
perhaps, decide this knotty question, and compel the contending parties to 
agree, ere long, on some specific measures ; for he appears to be doing 
every thing with European soldiers only, although he has so fine a native 
army under his command. ‘The waste of life, from fatigue and exposure, 
among the Europeans on the shores of the Bay of Bengal, during the 
rainy and tempestuous monsoon, must be very great;—and to supply this 
waste, fresh levies must be made and sent. In the end, too, the Court 
of Directors must yield to the superior weight of the Horse Guards; but 
in the mean time there exists considerable coldness, not to say a total want 
of cordiality, between the East India Company and his Majesty's Ministers, 
owing to these disputes, and to those also Concerning the disposal of the 
Governorships in India, and other anticipated good things, soon likely to 
be objects of contention between hungry expectants and keen hunters after 
place, power, and emolument in the East. 

Out of evil, good may come and as we are persuaded that much more 
injury is likely to arise from too close a union, than from occasional dif- 
ferences, between the Company and those set in authority over them, we 
hail all such contests as those, as indications of the dawn of brighter days ; 
and hope, that when these temporary clouds are dispersed, the bright sun 
of a better system may pour its light on India, and raise it to that station 
which it ought long since to have held among the nations of the earth. 





LINES WRITTEN AT THE SOURCE OF THE GANGES, 
By an English Lady. 


Au! who can wonder that the holy Seer 
Should fix the dwelling of the Godhead here, 
Where, from the stately mountain’s snowy side, 
The Ganges rolls his clear, majestic tide, 

And through far distant regions takes his course, 
With godlike bounty, and with giant force ; 
Whilst all around us, in the varying scene, 

The glorious attributes of God are seen; 

The mountain, fertile vale, the stream, the grove, 
Speak his high majesty, paternal care, and love. 
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ON THE CONDITION OF WOMEN IN THE EAST, 


Obsequium amicos, veritas odium parit. 
Old Proverb. 

Tue thing aimed at in woman’s education should be, domestic happi- 
ness. It is our present intention to examine how and with what success 
this has been attempted to be attained in the East. The condition of 
Oriental women seems indeed to have been a subject of curious interest 
to the learned of all ages, and much has been written concerning their 
manners and character; but nevertheless it does not appear that Euro- 
peans have yet come to any just and settled conclusions on the point. 
We have thought, therefore, that our readers would not be displeased to 
follow us through a field so full of moral interest,*and which possibly 
more than any other ‘“‘ comes home to men’s business and bosoms.” 
Woman is essentially the same in every climate; her nature an enigma, 
not less to the wise than to the foolish: her perfection, her happiness, her 
misery, identically our own. ‘‘ Where the education of women is 
neglected,” said Aristotle, ‘“‘ a nation can be but half happy.”' But, 
where such is their fortune, even this half-happiness may be disputed ; 
nature seeming, as far as participated happiness is concerned, to have 
made them the ald in all of man. From this it would seem, that the 
education of women should stand amongst the first cares of a legislator ; 
for human nature is formed in their bosoms, and the fate of the greatest 
nations flows from their character, as from a fountain.? Appearing 
nothing in political institutions, they are nevertheless the soul of all. 
Their influence, it must be owned, is secret; but, like the spirit of nature, 
it pervades every atom of the social system, and is frequently most felt 
there, where its existence is least suspected. This arises from one of 
the greatest anomalies of woman’s character, her being satisfied with 
power without fame. Reasoning by analogy from our coarser natures, 
we cannot comprehend this peculiarity, especially as we observe that the 
more lofty and impassioned female minds are most careless of their own 
proper renown,‘ and most anxious for that of those they love. There 
have, it is confessed, been exceptions to this rule; but the appetite of 
popularity appears vulgar and unamiable in woman; it is a violence 
done to her nature; it takes away “ the divinity that dwells within her,” 
and makes her one of us ; it disenchants our imagination ; it dissipates, 
it annihilates our love. Modern gallantry affects to be shocked exceed- 
ingly at this principle, and always points to the East, where, it imagines, 
the moral degradation of women is an effect of excessive domestication.’ 
It will be seen, in the course of this inquiry, whether the suspicion be 
well founded, or merely one of those vulgar errors which arise out of 
ignorance and idleness, and subsist in spite of increasing knowledge. 








1 Rhetoric, Book i. c. 5. of Gillies’ Translation, 

2 A king of Sparta was fined for marrying a little woman; but we nowhere 
find that it was accounted criminal to marry an immoral one. There was, how- 
ever, at Athens, a particular magistrate to watch over the morals of the women. 

3 The Spartans were a most warlike and fierce people, but were yet governed 
by their wives.— Aisi. Polit. 

4 By renown we mean celebrity, fame, not reputation. 

> See in Plutarch the Laws of Solon respecting women; and in the Orations of 
Lysias, their exact manner of life. See particularly the one on the murder of 
Eratesthenes. 3 
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The prejudice is fostered, however, by a numerous body of travellers, 
who, because they see much, consider themselves entitled to decide upon 
every thing. But unless a man hold himself free from the tyranny of 
national peculiarities and customs, and go forth with a mind bared to the 
influences of truth, he will only by travelling increase his prejudices, as 
an axe exposed to the air only becomes the more rusty and useless the 
longer it is uncovered. Travelling is mischievous to more persons than 
it is useful ;° for the greater part of those who seek wisdom in motion, 
only add to the ignorance and errors of their own country whatever they 
can pick up of a like kind in others. Without sound common sense, and 
something more, it is in vain that a traveller marches abroad, armed with 
classical notions, as they are called, and the capacity to design a ruin; 
his learning and picturesque abilities desert him when he comes to judge 
of men, and the habits, manners, customs, and peculiarities jnduced by 
climate, and political and religious institutions. To draw a faithful 
picture of these he leaves to the man who has been trained in the school 
of vicissitude, from whose eyes the rough hand of danger has removed 
the scales of prejudice, who studies human nature from the level of plain 
reason, and who neither knows nor cares for the systems of the schools. 
Your true university traveller is sure, after all, in spite of his Greek and 
Latin, to apply the square and compass of his own creed and manners to 
every thing he sees, and to consider them absurd and preposterous, or 
otherwise, as they happen to differ or agree with so admirable a standard 


“of excellence. He observes that in Oriental countries the female sex 


leads a purely domestic life, full, in general, of ease and tranquillity, 
neither meddling with war, nor agriculture, nor literature, nor government ; 
but contenting itself with fulfilling the duties of a daughter, a wife, a 
mother, or a friend; for those trifling duties are fulfilled by Oriental 
women, He then forms to himself his beau ideal of a Turkish or Per- 
sian man, ignorant, brutal, lustful, and an opzum eater ; and then sends 
him into the haram to scare the women! Admirable judge of human 
life! Did it never occur to this looker upon strange customs, that in all 
vast empires there must be thousands of country gentlemen, as well as 
many dwellers in cities, upon whom the kindly affections of the heart 
will have their due influence? That in very few indeed can the natural 
feelings of a husband or father be totally obdurated or subdued? That 
love will break through custom ; that beauty will kindle love, and softness 
and tenderness maintain its empire over the soul? That the lisps and 
smiles of children, murmuring and glittering round the bosom that 
nourished them, and lighting up serene delight in the eyes of their mother, 
can never fail to endear the domestic hearth to man; still less if that 
hearth be a sanctuary sacred to such feelings alone? The poet’s imagi- 
nation was for once chaste who exclaimed, 
Oh! what a pure and holy thing 
Is Beauty, curtained from the sight 
Of the gross world, illumining 
One only mansion with hér light! 

That heart must be exceedingly corrupt which, when a Turkish father 
retires to the peaceful fire-side of his haram, can imagine him bent on 
nothing but the gratification of sensuality. Let travellers and philosophers 








6 As an illustration of this, see Chateaubriand’s Travels. He-is one striking 
instance ; we could enumerate a hundred, 
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10 On the Condition of 


think they are describing men, when they speak of the Orientals, and 
they will avoid many errors and contradictions, which he who neither 
travels into distant countries nor learned theories, may correct or discover. 
We shall hardly be suspected of being the apologists of Eastern institu- 
tions, as in speaking thus we merely endeavour to defend human nature 
in the persons of the Eastern people, from aspersions cast upon it by 
intemperate prejudice. It is partly the aim of Tue Ontenran Heratp 
to explain the nature of Eastern society, and to show forwhat the Asiatics 
deserve blame, and for what, approbation; and not to unite with any 
literary sect or faction in heaping upon them unthinking, indiscriminate 
censure or praise. 

For the more complete understanding of the subject it will be necessary 
to inquire, first, in what Eastern countries women are actually secluded ; 
and, secondly, what kind of treatment they receive in those countries 
where they live apart from the society of men. ‘The first portion of the 
article will, we fear, be somewhat dry, and may perhaps be looked upon 
as ostentatiously crowded with citations: but Truth delights in simplicity, 
and in a number of witnesses, that she may look easily into the character of 
each, and draw from the whole a just conclusion. It is, in fact, through 
an affectation of pompous reasoning, supported on a slender, inadequate 
basis, and through a real ignorance of the state of the case, that so much 
absurd theory and childish philosophizing have prevailed. Nothing but 


investigation can dissipate the mist.’ We proceed, therefore, to prove, . 


that women are not immured universally in the East ; that, in reality, 
they are immured in but very few countries ; and that the probability is, 
considering the institutions which prevail generally in Asia, and which 
their freedom would not, and could not alter, that those who are secluded, 
are far happier than such liberty as they could enjoy would render them. 
We make, and the reader of course will make, a very wide distinction 
between treating the women as inferiors, and shutting them up from all 
society. We know no country in which the laws and customs do not 
suppose in the female sex an inferiority of some kind or another; and 
this is the strongest proof existing of the imperfection of prevailing insti- 
tutions. A wise legislator, without supposing or admitting any inferiority 
at all in woman, will deal out to each sex its distinct duties, and see 
that the feminine character is not lost in any absurd endeavours to harden 
or bend it into manhood, in which, if he could succeed, his whole triumph 
would be for having rendered one half of the state totally unfit for per- 
forming its duties towards the other, or towards itself. This, as Aristotle 
very justly remarks, was the error of Lycurgus: he was desirous of con- 
verting his women into men, and succeeded in rendering them shameless 





7 Montesquieu, of course, has his errors, like other writers; but the reader 
will find in his Spirit of Laws, some of the most profound and rational views of 
the condition of women, that are any where to be met with. We have seldom seen 
him attacked by any writer who possessed half his knowledge or penetration. 
People often confute him to their own satisfaction, but to no one’s in the world 
besides. 

8 Politics, Book ii. ch. 7. p. 123, &c. Plutarch relates some of the strokes of 
the comic poets against the Spartan women; and Bayle, art. Lycurgue, details 
their failings most minutely. Their short tunics, open at the sides, were exces- 
sively immodest ; but were trifles to ladies accustomed to wrestle naked before 
all the youths of the city. The genius of Lycurgus was great, but we prefer 
Solon: the latter knew the female character, and was anxious to preserve it pure. 
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and profligate ; imperious towards their husbands, corrupted in them- 
selves, and dangerous to the commonwealth. All such attempts must 
have a similar end. Working with Nature, men may perform much; but 
it is fortunate that as soon as they forsake her, their labours terminate 
in confusion. 

To go on with our subject :—Throughout the vast empire of India the 
women, among the whole body of the people, are not secluded. In single 
and in married life they go abroad when and where they please. In 
4 public also they enjoy very great respect and reverence ;° and, as soon 
a as years have fitted them for it, manage the domestic concerns of their 
husbands considerably at their own discretion; for they are enjoined by 
the Padma Purana,’ to be extremely careful of his property, which 
sufficiently shows it was left to their disposition. In the district of 
Kumaoon the sexes have exchanged employments, the men managing 
matters at home, while the ladies conduct whatever belongs to farming 
and agriculture.!' At Catmandoo, in Nepal, the Queen has a female 
body-guard, who dress and ride on horseback like men, and are armed 
with swords.” In the Birman empire the intercourse between the sexes 
is as free as in Europe; marriages are not contracted before the age of 
puberty, and polygamy is prohibited.’ The beauty and gallantry of the 
women of the kingdom of Yangoma, a country governed by a Buddhist 
priesthood, are celebrated throughout the East.'* In Tibet, the women 
hold a very high and rather peculiar station in society: the elder brother 
of each family chooses a wife for himself and his brothers, who associates 
equally with all, however numerous, and is very greatly respected.'” 
This practice differs from that of the Nairs on the coast of Malabar, as 
among the latter a woman’s affections are free to every man of the same 
caste as herself; but a custom similar to the above Tibetian arrangement 
is said to prevail among the bearer caste in the province of Orissa.’ 


If we turn to the vast Archipelago of the Indian ocean, we shall find 











9 Dubois on the Manners and Customs of India. The Abbé Dubois ingenuously 
confesses that the condition of women in India is very degraded; we have no 
doubt of that, but are speaking at present on the question of seclusion. His testi- 
mony on this point is decisive. ‘‘ But degraded as the Hindoo women are,” says 
he, ‘‘ in private life, it must be allowed that they receive the highest respect in 
public, They certainly do not pay them those flat and frivolous compliments 
which are used amongst us, and which are the disgrace of both sexes ; but, on 
the other hand, they have no insults to dread. A woman may go wheresoever she 
pleases ; she may walk in the most public places (must I except those where the 
Europeans abound ?) and have nothing to fear from libertines, numerous as they 
are in the country. Aman who should stop to gaze on a woman in the street, or 
elsewhere, would be universally hooted as an insolent and most low-bred fellow.” 
Idem, p. 220. An erroneous notion also prevails about purchasing wives : let the 
same author correct it: —** Men of distinction do not appropriate to their common 
purposes the money acquired by giving their daughters in marriage, but lay it out 
in jewels, which they present to the lady on her wedding-day. These are her 
private property as Jong as she lives, and on no account can be disposed of by het 
husband. p. 137, 138. The reader may find the most minute and exact picture 
of Hindoo society in the Tales of Inatulia of Dethi, translated by Dow and Scoit. 

0 See a Translation of the Precepts relating to Marriage, in Dubois’ work, 
p. 229. 

11 Hamilton’s Description of India, vol. ii, cited by Malte Brun. 

'@ Kirkpatrick’s Mission to Nepaul. 

13 Malte Brun’s Geography, iii. 353. 14 Idem, vol. iii. p. 363. 

16 Hamilton’s Indian Gazetteer, p, 815,—This practice prevailed amongst our 
own ancestors, Cesar, Comment, 16 Hamilton, Gaz, ubi sup. 
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that the condition of women is much the same as in Europe; few are 
secluded—none treated with contempt or disdain. “ In general, they 
are not immured at all; and when they are secluded, it is but partially, 
and not with that jealous restraint which has become proverbial with 
respect to the manners of the Kast.”'’ They eat with the men, and 
associate with them on terms of the greatest equality. Among the people 
of Celebes, the most warlike nation of the whole Archipelago, they are 
altogether free, take an active part in all the business of life, are con- 
sulted by the men on all public affairs, and, although the monarchy is 
elective, are very frequently raised to the throne. To mark their equality 
they eat out of the same dish as their husbands, to whom etiquette, how- 
ever, has assigned the right side. They share in the diversions of all 
public festivals, mingle in all political debates, and often assume, it is 
said, more than their due share inv the deliberations.” 

When Mr. Crawfurd was Resident at Java, the sovereign of the 
Bugis state, in Celebes, was a woman; who, although married to the 
monarch of a neighbouring country, did not allow her husband to interfere 
with her government. The wife of a Macassar chief, was, at the same 
period, sovereign of Lipuhasi, and had the reputation of being the best 
politician in Celebes. Mr. Crawfurd saw her in 1814; she was then 
about fifty years of age, and appeared full of intelligence and resolution.” 
Not many days before, she had appeared among the troops of her country, 
animating them to battle. The same author remarks, that there was 
hardly any country in the Indian Archipelago, the sovereignty of which 
had not been at one time or another in the hands of women, and that 
their influence was observed to be greatest in the most turbulent states.” 
The women of Java are more industrious than those of any other island 
of the Archipelago; but they are not driven to labour, by the men ; it is 
undertaken voluntarily, because productive of distinction. ‘Their minds, 
likewise, are commonly better cultivated than those of their husbands. 
Among the upper classes the females are more retired, but by no means 
immured; for whenever any British gentlemen became known to the 
native princes, they were always introduced to their harams to pay their 
respects to the princesses. At the English and Dutch parties given at 
Samarang, the wife and daughters of the Chief were present, and their 
manners were distinguished by delicacy and decorum. The Chief, it 
should be observed, was a most punctilious Mohammedan. Polygamy 
is not common in the Indian islands; and when it takes place, the first 
wife is the mistress of the family, the others being looked upon as her 
maids. For this reason, therefore, no man will give his daughter to 
a person of his own rank as a second wife; which is a great discourage- 
ment to polygamy.*? There is not much uniformity in the notions of the 
Indian islanders respecting female chastity; in Sumatra, the Malayan 


States, Borneo, the Peninsula, Bali, and Celebes, it is in high estima- 





17 Crawfurd, History of the Indian Archipelago, vol. i. p.73. For the manners 
of these islanders, see also, Argensola, ‘ Histoire de la Conquéte des Isles 
Moluques,’ 2 tom. 12mo. Amst, 1707; and ‘ Recueil des Voyages qui ont servi 


a l’Etabliss. dela Comp. des Indes.’ 12mo. 18 Crasfurd, vol, i. p. 74. 
19 Argensola also describes the activity and courage of the Queen of one of the 
Molucea Islands. tom. i. 2 Crawfurd, p. 75. 


#1 Similar to what has already been quoted respecting the women of Sparta. 
22 Crawfurd, vol.i. p. 77. 
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tion; while in Java and Ceylon, the women are remarkable for extreme 
libertinism and immodesty.® On the Continent of India, marriage is a 
contract indissoluble by adultery, or any other crime;** but throughout 
the Archipelago divorces may be obtained by either sex, for the most 
trifling reasons, or even for no reasons at all. Mr. Crawfurd observes 
that it is no uncommon thing to see a woman who, before she is thirty, 
has divorced three or four husbands; and he witnessed one instance in 
which a woman was living with her twelfth spouse.2* Farther on, in the 
same volume, he mentions the example of a great man taking back his 
wife who had eloped from him and was notoriously guilty of adultery. 
Women do not contract marriage before the age of puberty ; the men 
not until some years after. It is not considered safe, however, on 
account of the warm temperament of the women, to defer it on their side 
much beyond that period. Among the ladies of the Carnatic, also, 
according to the Abbé Dubois,” it would be ditlicult to invent any other 
safeguard than marriage, they are so soft in manners and so prone to 
seduction. ‘“ In Java, a woman is called an o/d maid at eighteen or 
twenty; and an old maid,” says Mr. Crawfurd, “ is a suspected thing 
among the Javanese.” He never saw a woman of two-and-twenty that 
was not or had not been married.2?7 Among tie Hindoos, widows can 
on no account take a second husband.” In the Archipelago, nothing is 
more frequent than the marriage of widows. On ordinary occasions, the 
youth of the contracting parties, and the state of morals, render it 
necessary to take the business of courtship out of the hands of the young 
people, and to transfer it to the relations.” 

Montesquieu was of opinion that the practice of secluding the women _ 
in Oriental countries, arose chiefly from the difficulty of discovering any 
other method of preserving their chastity; and he adduces the example 
of the native Indian women of Patana, and the Portuguese ladies of 
Goa.” The Andromania of the Mogul women, described by Grose,” 
with the picture which Crawfurd and Percival have given of the exces- 
sive vice and immodesty of those women, who enjoy the greatest free- 
dom of intercourse with men, strengthen his position considerably. We 
find that the women of Ceylon yield themselves up to the abominable 
lusts of their nearest relations, without its being considered any thing 
uncommon or disgraceful.” But enough of this. 





% Percival’s Acc. of Ceylon. ** Dubois on the Manners and Customs of India, 

25 Hist. Ind. Arch. vol. i. p. 79. 

%6 Manners and Customs of India, p. 134. ‘ They always try to bring it 
[marriage] about before they become really marriageable ; and those who arrive 
at that period without finding a husband, seldom preserve their innecence long. 
Constant experience proves that Hindoo girls have neither sufficient firmness nor 
discretion to resist, for any length of time, the solicitations of a seducer.”— 
** Those who cannot find a husband fall into the state of concubinage with those 
who chuse to keep them, or secretly indulge in those enjoyments which, if 
known, would expose thengto shame.”’—Id. ibid. ‘* Quand elles out atteint Page 
de treize ou quatorze ans, leurs parens sont obligés de Jes marier, s’ils ne veulent 
pas qu’ elles ménent une vie débordée; car en cet Age-la les enfans savent déja 
se jetter dans le libertinage, ainsi que font parmi nous les filles débauchées,”— 
Premier Voyage des Hollandais aux Indes Orientales, p. 384. 

%7 JHistory, &c. p. 86. %3 Dubois, Manners and Customs, &c. 

2 See Crawfurd ; and Marsden, Hist. of Sumatra. 

8° Esprit des Loix, t. i. p. 374. 


2! Voyage to the East Indies, p. 218, 39 Account of Ceylon, p. 195. 
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In the kingdom of Cambodia, the men always make their wives the 
companions of their debauchery, and exclude all other persons. In the 
same country, girls marry at the age of ten years.” Dampier observed 
that the women of the Philippine islands were much fairer than the 
men; a proof they were less exposed. ‘They were likewise so fond of 
strangers, that their husbands were obliged to take care they had no 
opportunity of conversing with them, except when they themselves were 
present.“* At Mindanao both men and women could speak Spanish; a 
proof of considerable intercourse. Every lady has a kind of privileged 
lover, called a comrade, who is expected, however, to be merely Plato- 
nic. ‘The mistress is termed a pagally. They exchange presents; and 
when the lover visits at the lady’s house, he is entertained, to a certain 
extent, gratis. When the Sultan goes on the water for pleasure, he 
seldom fails to take some of his wives with him. On the circumcision 
of the general’s son, two dancing-girls were employed; but this did not 
prevent the Sultan’s nieces from dancing also. ‘They were very richly 
dressed, and wore small coronets on their heads. All the women of the 
island were fond of dancing.” The Malays of Luconia prostitute their 
women to strangers for hire; as do also the inhabitants of Pegu, Siam, 
Cochin-China, Cambodia, Tonquin, and Guinea. The manners of 
China tend strongly to confine the women to their houses. ‘ They sel- 
dom stir abroad, and one would be apt to think, that, as some have 
conjectured, their keeping up their fondness for this fashion (swathing 
the feet) were a stratagem of the men’s, to keep them from gadding and 
gossipping about, and confine them at home.” They are kept constantly 
to their work, being fine needlewomen, and making many curious embroi- 
deries, and they make their own shoes; but if any stranger be desirous 
to bring any away for novelty’s sake, he must be a great favourite to get 
a pair of shoes of them, though he give twice their value. The poorer 
sort of women trudge about the streets, and to the market, without shoes 
or stockings; and these cannot afford to have little feet, being to get 
their living with them.”* It is very common, also, to see ‘‘ women 
sitting in the streets, and selling tea hot and ready made; they call it 
chau, and even the poorest people stp it.” 

To return towards Western Asia:—The practice of confining women 
to the haram, did not prevail amongst the ancient Arabians,” nor 
among the Mohammedans, until some time after the death of their Pro- 
phet. It is expressly prohibited in the Koran; and Mohammed himself 
once observed to one of his followers, who was about to marry, “ Sce 
the girl yourself, that you may discover whether you would be satisfied 
to live with her.” In all ages, however, it was customary with the 
Arabian women to wear veils, both to preserve their beauty and pro- 





33 Description du Royaume de Camboge, par un Chinois du xiiie™e sidcle, 
Traduit par M, Abel-Rémusat, dans les Annales des Voyages. 

34 Dampier’s Voyages, vol. i. p. 327. 33 Idem, p. 361. 

36 Idem, p. 395. See also Marsden’s Transiation of Marco Polo; and Les An- 
nales des Voyages, in the atcount of the above Translation. 

37 It is observable that in all other oriental nations, where women are secluded, 
no feeling of interest or gain is apparent. This is a curious distinction, 
38 Dampier’s Voyages, vol. i. p. 408. ® Idem, p. 409, 
40 See the Tarikh Tebry, translated by Major Price, 
43 Castellan, Mecurs des Ottomans, t y, p, 198, 
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tect them from the gaze of men. We find in the Bible a correct picture 
of the manners of Asiatic women in the primitive ages, and some instances 
of the evils arising from the neglect of the veil. Sarah was nearly taken 
from her husband, because she was observed to be “ fair to look upon ;” 
and Joseph’s adventure with the wife of Potiphar,” corroborates the posi- 
tion that southern temperaments are violently driven towards lacivious- 
ness. Travellers observe that, among the Bedouins, women still go 
veiled, to draw water from the wells, as in the days of Abraham.” They 
enjoy the highest respect and deference in society, and sometimes receive 
the revenues of their husband’s estates, which they account for to him, 
D’Arvieux observes that this was done by the Emir of Mount Carmel’s 
wives.“ In general, the women employ themselves in spinning wool for 
their mantles, or goat’s hair for their tents; in cooking, shearing their 
sheep, taking care of the barbs, and saddling and bridling them. Some 
few attend on the Emir’s wife, sing to her, or tell amusing tales for her 
diversion ; and thus pass their lives.“* The details of Arab courtship are 
amusing enough: the youth who is smitten with the figure or voice of a 
girl, trusts to his imagination for the beauty of her face, sometimes, how- 
ever, seeking the corroboration of his eyes, by concealing himself in a 
tent, where he expects the virgins of the camp may pass, or in thickets 
near the fountains where they go to draw water ; for there the girls throw 
off their veils to laugh and chat with their companions. If the maid has 
a penchant for the youth who desires her hand, she contrives opportu- 
nities to show him her face, by dropping the corner of her veil (which 
they hold with their teeth,) as she passes him in the camp, and then 
hastily re-adjusting it, as if her beauty had been discovered by accident, 
Sometimes the lover conceals himself in the tent of some relation, or 
female acquaintance, who may favour his passion ; thither the virgin and 
her mother, under some pretence or other, are desired to come, and the 
youth has an opportunity of observing her at leisure. If she answers his 
expectation, he desires his father, or some other relation, to demand her 
in marriage, and nothing remains but to settle the nuptial present. This 
consists of camels, sheep, or horses, and is frequently very considerable.” 


Nothing short of this degree of seclusion could preserve the modesty 





# According to D’Herbelot, articles Zoleika and Jousuf, the Orientals have 
celebrated their loves, almost as much as those of Mejnoun and Leilah. 

43 Volney, t-i. p. 371, and Bois-Aymé, Mémoire sur les Arabes, &c. 

4* Voyage dans la Palestine, &c. p. 157. 4° Idem, p. 187, 

46 D’Arvieux, p. 221.—It is a curious trait in the Arab character that, upon the 
recovery of young women taken in war, and deflowered by the enemy, they still 
treat them as virgins in the camp; while she who is seduced by one of her own 
tribe is punished with death :—a just and necessary distinction. Another mark 
of Arab feeling and delicacy is the practice which prevails among them, of a father 
absenting himself frem the tent, on the night in which his daughter is first intro- 
duced to her husband. It is considered indelicate for him to be in the same habi- 
tation when she ceases to be a maid; so, while all the other relations unite in the 
nuptial festivities, he steals out of the camp, and secludes himself in some nook 
of the wilderness, to ruminate in secret. Meanwhile the bridegroom and his 
friends arrive at the door of the maiden’s tent, armed with clubs, where all her 
female relations and aquaintances stand armed also, to dispute their passage. 
Blood has been sometimes shed upon these occasions, but the women at length 
give way, and leave the yjrgin to her fate. See the very curious details of D’Ar- 
vieux and Bois-Aymé, 
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and virtue of the females in so wandering and uncertain a mode of life ; 
and the want of it, among the American Indians,‘7 leads to the utter 
extinction of delicacy, and that sense of shame, which form the amiable- 
ness of women. 

Among the Arabs of Yemen and Hejas, neither the necessity nor the 
practice of seclusion prevailed, in the infancy of the Saracen empire. 
We even find the Hamyarite women trained, like men, to the use of the 
bow, and to support all the fatigues of war, “like the Amazons of old,” 
says Ockley;** and Voltaire very justly observes, that the heroines of 
Tasso appeared unnatural only to those who were ignorant of Arabian 
manners. Cadijah, the Prophet’s first and most beloved wife, carried 
on an extensive commerce with Syria; and his widow Ayesha was con- 
stantly seen mingling in all the wars and political feuds that arose imme- 
diately after his death. In the Arabian Nights we have the best account 
extant of the manners of Oriental women; and constantly find them 
mixing with the men, transacting business with them, rejecting or yield- 
ing to their love, with a liberty never supposed to have existed for the 
sex in the East.” Real history informs us that Zobeide, the wife of 
Haroun al Raschid, (who, together with that monarch, makes suth a 
figure in those inimitable tales,) was so anxious to promote among her 
own sex, that species of learning which is most valued by the professors 
of Islamism, that she had a hundred virgins in her palace who could 
repeat the whole Koran by heart, the sound of whose recitations re-echoed 
through the lofty halls like the murmuring of bees.” This celebrated 
lady is said to have been the founder of the city of Tabriz; and to have 
expended enormous sums in charity on her pilgrimage to Mecca." Ha- 
roun gave twenty thousand sequins for a learned female slave, who was 
afterwards known by the appellation of Taowadad Khatoun.* 

In Persia the women are more secluded than in any other part of the 
world; and the practice appears to have been very ancient in that 
country. We find Vashti, the queen of Ahasuerus, refusing, even at 
his own command, to appear at a drunken festival. But Xenophon 
describes Mandane, the mother of Cyrus, as being present among the 
noblemen at the court of Media; and Plutarch informs us that Arta- 
xerxes commanded his queen to take away the curtains from her chariot, 
that persons might be able to speak to her on the road. The women of 
ancient Babylon® were compelled, by law, to prostitute themselves once 
in their lives in the temple of Venus; and the same practice prevailed 
in Lydia, and various other countries.“ But this was the effect of su- 
perstition, and did not corrupt the manners of the sex, because they 





{7 Robertson’s History of America, b. iv. Let. Edif. et Cur. t. vi. 

48 Ockley, History of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 67,71, 103,239. Lamberti relates 
that among the modern Tartars, there are women who go to war in company with 
their husbands. A republic of Amazons was attempted in Bohemia, but lasted 
only seven years. See Coray on Hippocrates, De Aére et Locis’; and Petit, De 
Amazonibus. 

* See the story of the Three Calendars, of the Sleeper Awakened, of Noured- 
din and the Fair Persian, &c. 

5°° D’Herbelot, t. iii. p, 618, See also art. 4éassa, the sister of Haroun, 

5! Tdem, p. 364. 52 Idem, 402. 

53 Herodotus, b, i. 4 Goguet, Origine des Loix, t. v. 
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were not thereby degraded in the eyes of the men, who, wherever the 
custom prevailed, were observed to prefer those women who had been 
public in the temple of the goddess, to all others. Superstition is the 
characteristic of the Persian ladies to this day; for ‘Tavernier relates 
that, being exceedingly desirous of children, they even swallow that 
which is cut off in the circumcision of infants, under a persuasion that it 
wil! promote their fecundity.” Though living in so much retirement, 
their dress is superb; and during their lives they do nothing but what 
contributes to their own amusement. ‘Their days are passed in smoking 
tobacco, or at the bath, where it is their whole ambition to display more 
splendid dresses and delicate viands (for they eat there) than their 
neighbours and acquaintances. ‘The more opulent of the ladies employ 
female slaves to rub their limbs till they fall asleep;° and thus their 
lives aré passed in harmless voluptuousness, conversing only with their 
husbands, their near relations, and female friends. 


The ladies of Turkey are more free, according to Lady Montague, than 
those of Europe. But though this may be disputed, it yet remains certain 
that their share of liberty is very considerable ; much more considerable 
than has ever been enjoyed by their husbands. Enveloped in their ample 
veils, they go wherever they please: no one questions them, no one in- 
terrupts their walks; and it appears from a recent proclamation of the 
Sultan’s,” that plain dresses have been set aside, and that ‘ embroidered 
Seredjis, condemnable colours, and veils artfully contrived to show their 
faces,” have made their appearance on the Propontis. From the terms 
of the Firman we also learn, that the Turkish husbands are by no means 
averse to their wives showing their faces, for the Sultan thinks it neces- 


sary to threaten them with punishment if they do not repress the fashion- 
able propensities of their women. It is also worthy of remark, that na 
threat is held forth against the women themselves—their husbands are 
supposed to be the only persons having any power over them. “ I was 
very well pleased,” says Lady Montague, “ with having seen this cere- 
mony (a marriage); and you may believe me, that the Turkish ladies 


have at least as much wit and civility, nay liberty, as among us.” 


“T had the curiosity to go to see the Exchange in my Turkish dress, 
which is disguise sufficient. Yet I own, | was not very easy when I saw 
it crowded with Janizaries ; but they dare not be rude to a woman, and 
made way for me with as much respect as if I had been in my own 
jigure.”® “Tis very easy to see they have more liberty than we 
have.” ‘ Neither have they much to apprehend from the resentment 
of their husbands; those ladies that are rich having all their money 
in their own hands. Upen the whole, I look upon the Turkish women 





5 Tom. ii. p. 350. 

5 Tavernier, Voyages, t, ii. p. 369. See in Juvenal a description of the same 
practice, as it prevailed among the Roman ladies, Sat, vi. vers. 421, 422. 

37 Oriental Herald, vol. iii. p. 580.—A feredji is “ a thing with strait sleeves, 
that reach to their fingers’ ends, and it laps all round them, not unlike a riding- 
hood. In winter, ’tis of cloth; and in summer of plain stuff, or silk.” Lady 
Montague. Letter xxix.—The Jews of Jerusalem think it proper to separate their 
women from the men in their synagogue. ‘* The female worshippers were above, 
looking down,on the congregation through a screen of lattice-work.”’ Travels 
in Palestine, 2nd edit. vo. vol. i. p. 399. 

58 Letter xiii. 5 Letter xxxiv, ® Letter xxix. 
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as the only free people in the empire; the very Divan pays a respect to 
them, and the Grand Signior himself, when a Bassa (Pasha) is exe- 
cuted, never violates the privileges of the haram, which remains un- 
searched and entire to the widow. ‘They are queens of their slaves, 
whom the husband has no permission so much as to look upon, except it 
be an old woman or two that his lady chooses, ’Tis true their law permits 
them four wives, but there is no instance of a man of quality that makes 
use of this liberty, or of a woman of rank that would suffer it, When 
a husband happens to be inconstant, (as those things will happen,) he 
keeps his mistress ina house apart, and visits her as privately as he can, 
just as "tis with you. Amongst all the great men here, I only know the 
Tefterdar (treasurer) that keeps a number of she-slaves for his own use, 
(that is, on his own side of the house, for a slave once given to serve 
a lady, is entirely at her disposal,) and he is spoke of as a libertine, or 
what we should call a rake; and his wife won’t see him, though she 
continues to live in his house.” ™ 





61 Letter xxix. 

We have carefully avoided every temptation to mix the question of poly- 
gamy with our present subject; there is no question, however, about which 
men have indulged more absurd speculations and conjectures, or which they 
have so artfully turned into a two-handled argument in favour of contrary 
opinions. Every body knows, or believes, that by the progeny of eight per- 
sons the whole world was peopled to an extraordinary degree in the space 
of four hundred years; and this miracle is accounted for by the help of po- 
lygamy. At present it is an understood thing, that polygamy is unfavourable 
to population. (See Malthus, vol. i. p. 264. &c.) If it be unfavourable now, it 
must always have been so ; for the difficulties which could not but surround the 
inhabitants of a newly ravaged world, and which invariably attend the peopling 
of new countries, may be supposed to have carried off at least as many children 
as the jealousies and revenges of the haram, which are assumed not to have 
existed among the women of those ancient harams. Mr. Malthus opposes Eton’s 
stupid notion, that the population of the Ottoman empire would te extinct in 
another century, observing that it is ‘* without doubt erroneous.” Erroneous! it 
is so contemptible that no man ought to think it worth refutation. Another 
curious opinion of our contemporaries respecting the effects of polygamy is, that 
it encourages unnatural crimes, and promotes every species of vice among the 
women. Nevertheless, whatever has been related of Eastern ladies, falls infinitely 
short of those things disclosed by Christian ladies in the confessional, and partly 
published by a Spanish Jesuit. We refer the reader to Father Sanchez’ three folio 
volumes of crimes and casuistry, if he is curious respecting the matter; and we 
promise him that he will thenceforward be inclined to doubt that polygamy, or 
any other the most abominable institution, could originate more unspeakable im- 
ny Many of the abominations of the middle ages are now happily forgotten ; 

yut the reader may perhaps have heard of a certain law by which a practice called 

the Congress was commanded, in France, when a woman sued for divorce from 
her husband. If not, it is impossible that we should explain it to him in English. 
«* Erumpit interdum inverecunda intemperies mulierum. Erumpit, inquam, im- 
pudens, et in facie erubescentium populorum, genialis tori revelat et denudat 
arcana, et de mariti frigiditate conqueritur, allegans hanc sufficientem et eviden- 
tem repudii vel divortii causam, quod semivir est et inutilis matrimonio, qui non 
est promptus ad coitum.” Johan, Sarisb. Policrat. 1. viii. c. xi. For the rest we 
must refer to the original author, or to Bayle, Dict. Hist. et Crit. art. Quellenec. 

With regard to the sin of polygamy, we may observe, that Christians, both 
Catholics and Protestants, have practised it by permission of their respective 
Churches. The Pope allowed a certain German Count to have two wives at the 
same time (See Bayle, Dict. Hist. et Crit. art. Gleichen.); and Luther and 
his brother reformers granted the same leave to the Landgrave of Hesse. 
** Rien ne luy fit de la peine dans l’idée qu’il en concgut, que la nouveauté 
de la chose; mais il supposa que l'apprebation de Luther, et des autres Théo- 
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For a full description of the Turkish women’s beauty, amusements, 
splendid dresses, jewels, luxurious baths, and cool kiosks, we must refer 
the reader to Lady Mary herself, and to Castellan’s delightful little work 
on the Manners of the Turks.” Busbequius, Rycaut, Tournefort, and 
the older voyagers, were observing, but credulous; and in the light of 
fuller information, we can only smile at their wonder and exaggeration.” 
Yet the tales imported into Europe by those oid travellers, still subsist 
among the mass of the people, and it will require something more than 
an article to unroot them. It is probable, indeed, that the interest excited 
by the present war of the Greeks against the crumbling despotism of the 
Ottomans, may produce a more persevering curiosity than has hitherto 
arisen in this part of the world, respecting Oriental manners; but hardly 
any thing exact can be expected till the fury of the contest is over. The 
Greeks themselves will cause a good deal of misapprehension on the 
subject of Turkish manners; and knowledge may thus for a while be 
impeded by the circumstance that will in the end tend most strongly to 
its perfection. But this is a trifling inconvenience arising from a great 
and permanent good.” 





logiens les plus celebres de sa secte, la purgeroit de ce défaut. II les fit 
assembler 4 Vittemberg en 1539, en forme de Concile. L’affaire y fut examinée 
avec toutes les précautions que l’on jugeoit capable d’empecher, que ce qui y 
seroit decidé ne fdt tourné en ridicule. L’'on prévit les facheuses suites de ce 
qu’on alloit faire: mais enfin la crainte de désobliger le Landgrave |’emporta 
dans le sentiment de Luther et de ses principaux disciples, sur la loy de Jesus 
Christ, sur la conscience, sur la reputation, et sur toutes les autres raisons hu- 
maines et divines.’’ Varillas, Hist. de l’Heresie, liv. xii. In the act which 
authorized this prince to practise polygamy, two other cases are specified in which 
it would be lawful for a Christian to have two wives: the first, if a man being 
captive in a foreign country should judge it necessary for his health; the second, 
if his wife were leprous : but in both instances he is advised to take counsel with 
his parish priest. The instructions given by the Landgrave to Martin Bucer, upon 
this occasion, are curious, and contain his reasons for seeking another wife. In 
these he says, his wife is disgusting, is subject to intoxication; but, above all, 
that he never loved her. Bayle very judiciously observes upon this singular docu- 
ment :—* I] joignit & tout cela je ne sai quelles menaces et quelles promises, qui 
donnérent a penser a ses casuistes; car il y a beaucoup d’apparence que si un 
simple gentilhomme les eft consultez sur un pareil fait, il n’edt rien obtenu d’eux. 
On peut donc s’imaginer raisonablement qu’ils furent de petite foi: ils n’eurent 
la confiance qu’ils devoient avoir aux promesses de Jesus Christ ; ils craignirent 
que sila Reformation d’Allemagne n’étoit soutenue par les princes qui en fai- 
soient profession, elle ne fat étouffée. L’experience du passé les rendoit timides ; 
ils voioient que la violence des persecutions, et les armes emploiées par les princes 
Catholiques contre ceux qui etoient sortis de la Communion Romaine, avoient 
toujours extirpé ces reformations naissantes. Jl étoit naturel de craindre un 
semblable sort, 4 moins que la force ne fut repoussée par la force. Mais quoi 
qu'il en soit, on ne peut nier generalement parlant que les livres de Luther ne con- 
tiennent plusieurs choses favorables aux Polygames.’ Article LutuER, rem. Q. 
Let us not, after this, hear Cato reproached with his pagan licentiousness, for 
being willing to lend his wife to his friend: the Christian Reformer and the 
Christian Prince trafficked in women with much more reprehensible views than 
the stoic. But most of our modern enlightened censors of antiquity are ignorant 
of what may be retorted against the professors of moderu systems and creeds, aud 
therefore commit themselves in their premature triumphs. 

® Paris, 6 tomes, 8vo., 72 planches. 

63 Rycaut and Busbequius speak of the love of one woman for another, as 
prevailing among the Turks; but it is nothing more than a revival of the old 
tales about Sappho. See her art. in Bayle. Recent travellers represent the 
manners of the Christians of Syria as most abandoned. 

* We cannot help expressing our sorrow that the Gieeks have justified the 
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We have now cast a hasty glance over the continent of Asia, and seen 
that women are not universally secluded, as is commonly believed ; that, 
in general, their situation is as good as could well be reached under such 
governments as prevail in that part of the world; and that the degree of 
restraint which is put upon them is necessary for the preservation of their 
virtue, and the peace of families and society. From the facts we have 
adduced, we flatter ourselves that the reader will be inclined to conclade 
with us, that the only way to better the condition of women, in any 
country, is to bend the government, as much as possible, towards the 
popular form; that, in fact, their liberty always bears a very strong 
relation to that of their husbands; and that in no country is an indiscri- 
minate intercourse between the sexes favourable to morals or freedom. 
No kind of virtue is so strictly inculeated under a monarchy as in a free 
state; but female virtue in the higher circles, is almost always, in the 
former government, lax and accommodating. We take this to be so serious 
a truth, that we are inclined to attribute the incapability of the French 
to acquire rapidly the republican character, as much as any thing to the 
character and influence of their women. Who could expect to see re- 
publicans born of mothers who had lived at the courts of Louis XIV. and 
LouisXV.? The whole nation had sucked in passive obedience, and a dete- 
rence for tyranny, from their mothers’ breasts; and infinite honour is due 
to those who freed their souls from such an inherent bias towards slavery. 

It has been long the cant of a certain class of politicians, to attribute 
to the influence of women in modern society the superiority of civilization, 
which it is assumed we possess over the great nations of antiquity; and, 


as an accompaniment, comes also a panegyric on the ages of chivalry. 
Now it is a rule with us to suspect both the knowledge and capacity to 
reason, of any man who proposes the times of chivalry as a model in any 
point of view whatever; for never were men more thoroughly brutal, 
corrupt, and ignorant ; and never were women more abandonedly vicious 
and profligate than during that boasted era. The reader who is sceptical 








opinion of Du Pauw, that the first use they would make of their liberty, would 
be to excite ‘‘ a crusade” against the Turks. Caray indignantly repelled the 
insinuation; and we doubt not but the better sort of Greeks contemn, as well as 
he, that ‘* brick-and-mortar piety’? which imagines holipess confined to walls 
and places. See Du Pauw, Recherches, &c. sur les Grees—(a most shallow per- 
formance) : and Coray, Notes to Hippocrates, De Aére, Locis et Aquis. 2 tomes, 
8vo. Paris, 1800. 

% The following extracts will give some faint notion of the excesses of the 
s¢ gentle knights and courteous dames.” ‘* Cette mauvais cofitume de fair le 
jour de la nuit, joint & la liberté de boire et de manger avec exces, fit prendre des 
libertés & beaucoup de geas, aussi indigne du présence du Roi que de la sainteté 
du lieu (a monastery) oti il tenoit sa cour. Chacun chercha & satisfaire ses pas- 
sions ; et c’est tout dire qu'il y eut des marys qui patirent de la mauvais conduite 
de leurs femmes, et qu’il y eut aussi des filles qui perdirent le soin de leur hon- 
neur.” Hist. de S. Denys, ch. vi. p. 170, 171. In the works that describe the 
manners of those times, ‘‘ on verra,’’ says St. Palaye, ‘‘ des particularités sin- 
guliéres qui donnent une étrange idée des mecurs et de la politesse de ces siécles 
aussi corrompus qu’ ignorans.” t. ii. p. 69. When the great lords received each 
other as guests, they were in the habit of accommodating the travellers with 
their wives; and it is observed that the ladies, who could not take this office upon 
themselves, unless commanded by their husbands, never failed to solace their 
noble guests with one of their maids. In one of the Fabliaux a grande dame 
tells her maid, as a reason why she could not lie with her knightly guest that 
night, that her own lord was not yet asleep, St. Palaye, notes, ii, p. 70. See 
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upon this point may consult Joinville’s History of St. Louis, and St. Pa- 
laye’s Memoirs on Chivalry. He will there see that the knights, who 
make so courtly an appearance in modern romances, were no better than 
furious highway robbers ; that justice, when justice could prevail against 
them, frequently ravaged their lands, and dilapidated their castles, for 
their murders and crimes.” And for the virtue and chastity of the 
women, let it suffice to know that marriage never freed any lady from 
the necessity of having a lover; that these lovers were ignorant: of all 
Jaws but those of their passions; and that Saint-Palaye himself, the 
apologist of chivalry, confesses that it was not possible to describe, in 
the French language, their ineffable licentiousness.” A poet of the 
thirteenth century has the following verses, which by no means exagge- 
rate the matter, 

Or est venu le temps, 

Et or est la raisons, 

Plus a par tout bordiauz 


Qwil wa autres mesons. 
Cnastie Musart. 


To this nothing need be added. 


To return to the East: it seems certain that whatever ignorance or 
servitude does actually exist in Asiatic countries, is shared equally by 
both sexes. Women have less to do than is imagined, with preparing or 
hastening the march of genuine civilization ; but when it comes, they 
feel its influence in the same proportion as the men: it is to political 
institutions that man owes all his glory, and all his happiness; and in 


framing these he must not look upon all human nature as one sex, but 
beware that the minds and characters of women require regulations 
immediately consonant to their physical structure and moral energies, 
which are essentially dissimilar to those of men.” 





also Fleuri, Mceurs des Chrétiens, p.399, where he observes that in the Crusades, 
all the vices of the native land of the pilgrims were joined to all those that 
flourished in the Pagan countries they had invaded. A thousand proofs of the 
profligacy of these golden ages of modern imaginations, might easily be col- 
lected ; but those we have brought forward above, may be sufficient. 

66 « Toujours armés pour l’assistance qu’ils devoient aux malheureux, pour la 
rotection et la defence qu’ils avoient promises aux hommes et aux femmes, on 
es voyoit voler de toutes parts,” &c. Mémoires sur ]’Ancienne Chevalerie, 

t. ii. p. 10. 

67 See also, the Literary History of the Troubadours, compiled by the same 
writer, but published after his death, 3 tomes, 12mo.; aud Vajtaire’s account of 
the punishment of the Knights Templars. 

6 A publication, under the absurd title of the Helter-Skelter Magazine, has 
heen brought out at Calcutta, which contains, we find, a scries of essays 
* On the Effects of the Female Character upon Society.” ‘The writer could 
hardly have chosen a subject upon which he was less qualified to speak, for he 
appears utterly unacquainted with the nature of female influence upon any 
society whatever. It is common enough to see the Laws of Solon and Lycurgus 
treated with the utmost flippancy by persons into whose minds any conception of 
the majesty of those laws and institutions had never entered ; but it has not often 
been our fortune to see antiquity so ridiculously misunderstood as in these truly 
Helter-Skelter performances. The writer seems to have placed Montesquieu’s 
Spirit of Laws before him, in order to borrow all his facts, and confuse all his 
reasonipgs. Jy one of his notes the Frencb philosopher translates a passage of 
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Plutarch, in which that writer asserts that women were ignorant of real love ; 
that is, of the perfect Platonic passion of which so much was said among the 
ancients. There have been very few women, from Plutarch’s time to the present, 
who would have cared to know any thing of so absurd a matter; their passions 
are not Platonic, nor did nature ever intend they should be. The Helter-Skelter 
gentleman, however, takes fire at this imaginary insult offered to the fair sex by 
the poor old philosopher of Chwronea; and talks of his ‘ almost contemporary 
evidence” as decisive of the notions of the ancient republicans of Greece upon 
love. Plutarch lived full five hundred years after the democratic manners had 
been annihilated in Greece ; he lived in a monarchy, in the most impetuous flood 
of immorality that ever flowed, (for Trajan’s reign did not break the current ;) 
and though Plutarch was a wise man, he could not foresee that what he predi- 
cated of the corrupt women of his time, would be applied by the Helter-Skelter 
Magazine to the virtuous matrous of Athens, But we forgive our magazine- 
worthy all his mistakes about antiquity, only we shall expect to find him more 
rational on Oriental subjects. Let us turn on—* The fact that women through- 
out the East are kept in the strictest seclusion being well known, let us proceed to 
inquire into the causes of this peculiarity.” Very peculiar, surely, if it prevailed 
over the whole continent of Asia.* But our readers have already seen that this 
Jact, which our Calcutta friend so ingeniously takes to be well known, is altoge- 
ther without foundation. A little farther back he has the following admirable 
piece of logic : ‘* Climate and air may do much; but they cannot, as we know, 
produce any alteration in the minds or dispositions of those who may have been 
transplanted into them, or even of their remote descendants.” In illustration of 
which, see what has been said of the Portuguese women of Goa, &c., In our essay. 
** Compared with the immorality of the East, the vices of Europe are but as dust 
in the balance.” On this point, see our note on polygamy, p. 18. In what the 
author says against the influence of climate and air, he is singularly unhappy in 
his illustrations, for the difference between the Athenians and the Thebans, whom 
he brings furward as an example, has been agreed on all hands to have chiefly 
arisen from the difference in the air. One does not exactly know which way he 
jeans on the question as to whether despotism be the cause of women’s seclusion ; 
he seems to combat the idea that tyranny is that cause, by bringing forward the 
example of the Russian ladies (ever remarkable for immodesty and vice) ; yet he 
afterwards accounts for t by informing us, at length, that Asia has been always 
governed ‘ by that worst of despotisms—the rule of lawless will!” But after 
all, he is not quite satisfied with this reason, and feels a hankering towards the 
notion of Montesquieu, concerning the effect of climate; only perhaps he does 
not see the connexion. ‘This, however, is the whole chain of his ideas: Women 
are secluded, because they become wives and mothers before they are of an age 
to take care of themselves ; ‘‘in the East the influence of the climate matures the 
physical powers at a more early period than in Europe, but cannot and does not 
expedite the developement of the mind, nor render the moral energies precocious ;’” 
(admirable tautology !)—ergo, it is the physical effect of the climate that causes 
women to -be immured. No such thing! says the writer. He allows the pre- 
mises, but not the conclusion. Farther on he has a long tirade against the Book 
of Esther, which he calls the “ Harem chronicles of Eastern Despots,” and 
‘¢ deliberate records of depravity which we are ashamed to quote!” This may 
sound very well at Caleuttas but we are afraid he would get the Asiatic Journal’s 
Correspondent, Justitia, about his ears, if he wrote thus in England. . He then 
gives vent to the most unfounded assertions respecting the Arabiax women before 
Mohammed ; calls Lady Montague a ‘* heartless and dissolute woman,’ for 
proving a small portion of that vice he himself had, a little before, attributed to 
the Eastern people; says, in spite of his own doctrine, that the fidelity of the 
Turkish women éo their jailors is exemplary; and talks a good deal about * the 
pure and devoted attachment to women,” which he fancies was the spirit of 
chivalry and all this with so much natveté and self-satisfaction, that we think 
it quite cruel to refute him any more, and shall therefore desist. 





TO A CIRCLE OF FRIENDS,-ON LEAVING INDIA. 


Fair India! while slowly thy shores are receding, 

And the trace of thy mountains grow dim to the view, 

Some cheering presentiment whispers, [’m bidding 

Thy long-toiled-for port but a transient adieu ; 

That thine ever-green bowers, where at evening I’ve strayed, 
With the few who could feel both my pleasures and pain, 
Where friendships were vowed, and where pledges were made, 
Will soon bear the print of my footsteps again. 


O! Fate! in uncertainty’s dark womb concealing 
The deeds of the future,—in ignorance blest, 

Still prolong the delusion,—nor blast, by revealing, 
The shadow of Hope that clings close to my breast. 
Though faintly it glimmer, I’ll cherish it there, 

Till possession its embers expand into flame, 

Till again | embrace the few Friends that are dear, 
How dearer than riches, than power, or fame ! 


Behold ! from the mast, the proud signal still waving, 
While the gale swells the sails that the morn saw unfurled ; 
Yet a pang of regret rends my bosom, while leaving 

Thy shores,—though for Egypt, old Queen of the World. 


But if to the land of my fathers [ haste, 

The breath of whose hills my young infancy drew, 
Oh! there will await me the welcome embrace 
Of those who have loved me still dearer than you. 


And if there, while the records of absence unfolding 

To the hearts that will make all my sorrows their own, 
Remembrance should mingle delight in behoiding 

The scenes and the circles where pleasures were known, 
Then oft, in response to the half-suppressed sigh, 

Warmly breathed o’er the tale of fair Friendship’s sweet lore, 
Sensibility’s tribute, from Sympathy’s eye, 

Will steal to those few left on India’s far shore. 


Oh! believe me, ye few! that wherever I’m straying, 

To the east or the west, at the line or the pole, 

The magic of Mennory, those scenes still pourtraying, 

Will stamp them indelibly firm on my soul : 

Yes! though driven from Fortune! though exiled from T’riends ! 
My heart bids defiance to Tyranny’s chain, 

And where’er my dark course through this banishment bends, 
It will bound with the hope of our meeting again. 


bed 


REIN REI me meme 


























ON THE VAGRANT LAWS OF ENGLAND. 





Ir has been said, by a distinguished writer,’ that in aristocracies there 
is more wisdom to be found than in other forms of government ; 
but that there is less honesty than in a republic, and less strength than 
ina monarchy. But notwithstanding this comes from high authority, 
we are disposed to dispute the validity of the argument brought forward 
in favour of an aristocratical form of government; at the same time we 
are of opinion that the arguments here urged against such a form of 
government, are not at all in point. The error seems to be in having no 
fixed universal standard, or rather in having several fallacious standards, 
with which to try the validity of all arguments which may be brought 
forward, in favour of, or against, this or that particular form of govern= 
ment. In the passage we have quoted, it is assumed that the ends of 
government are three: namely, wisdom, honesty, and strength. These 
undoubtedly are all of them very good things in their way, and perhaps 
it would be a desirable thing that the individual members of all govern- 
ments should at any rate possess the two first of these qualities: but they 
are only means to an end ; and the advantages to be derived from the 
possession of these means, will depend upon the end to which they are 
directed : if they are directed to the support of bad government, the 
possession of these means is to be lamented; if to the support of good 
government, the greater the degree of perfection in which they are pos- 
sessed the better. A good form of government can only be distinguished 
from a bad one, by the different ends in view of each. The end in view, 
of a good government, can only be the general interest, that is, the happi- 
ness of the governed, to the greatest possible extent ; the end in view, of a 
bad government, will be a sinister interest of that same government, at 
the expense of the general interest, and that to the greatest possible 
extent. In order then to establish a good government, it is necessary to 
make the interests of the governors identical with the interests of the 
governed : that is, so to arrange matters, that it should be against the 
interest of those wielding the powers of government to make a bad use 
of those powers, by means of some efficient check. But an aristocracy 
with or without a monarch, is a form of government, which necessarily 
implies not only no identity of interests,? but direct opposition of interests ; 
for it is essential to the very existence of such a form of government, 
that the governed should have no effectual control over the governors ; 
they will therefore make use of their uncontrolled authority for their own 
particular interests, to the detriment of the general interest of the com- 
munity, whenever they are opposed to each other. 


Whatever other qualities an aristocracy might possess, that of wisdom 
is the last we should be inclined to attribute to it; on the contrary, with- 
out meaning to cast any reflections, we should expect to find the very 
reverse to be the case; for, of the desirable things of this world, after 





1 Blackstone. 
2 We merely mean as governors and governed, not as individuals of the same 
community ; for we are aware that, to a certain extent, their interests will be the 
same, as in case of an invasion by a foreigu enemy, aud the general security of 
person aad property, 
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power stands ease: and as they would have all the means at command 
for gratifying their love of power and love of ease too, they could have 
no very strong motive for pursuing studies of an intellectual nature; that 
is, their motive to this kind of exertion could not be any thing like so 
strong as that which other men would have who did not pogsess such 
ample means of enjoyment. 

If what we have said above be true, namely, that the interests of an 
aristocratical government must be necessarily opposed to the general 
interest, evidence of the truth of this proposition might be adduced, from 
the condition of the governed in any aristocracy taken at random. It is 
our intention to bring forward evidence, with this view, from the condition 
of the people of this country, but not of all classes of the people, for this 
would take up much more space than could possibly be allotted to it in 
this publication; but we shall confine ourselves to that class of individuals 
against whom the Vagrant Laws are directed, generally termed the lower 
orders; because we conceive the mere circumstance of belonging to the 
lower order of the people, would, under a good government, be no reason 
for treating them differently from the higher orders. 

We shall now praceed to give a succinct account of those statutes 
commonly called the Vagrant Laws,’ since their commencement. 
They were originally enacted with a very different view from that in 
which they are at present regarded, as we shall presently show. The 
first mention of Vagrants occurs in the 7th of Richard the Second, when 
an act was passed for rendering more eflicient part of the Statute of Win- 
chester, and an act passed in the 25th of Edward the Third, for the 
prevention of manslaughter, felonies and robberies. Here the word 
“ vageranty” evidently means, persons going about with the intention 
of committing any of these crimes; and their safe custody is provided 
for, until the arrival of the Justices assigned for the gaol delivery. 
But in the reign of Henry the Seventh, a new version was given to the 
meaning of the word, or we should rather say the old one was repealed : 
for an act passed in that reign says, ‘“‘ Vagabonds, idle, and suspected 
persons, shall be set in the stocks three days and three nights, and have 
none other sustenance but bread and water; and then shall be put out 
of the town.” 

Vagabonds can hardly mean here persons having a felonious intent, or 
they would not be coupled with idle and suspected persons, (although 
by the bye it does not say what they are to be suspected of,) neither 
would so comparatively slight a punishment have been inflicted. As we 
said before, it has displaced the former meaning, and has given no other 
in its stead, for the word vagabond of itself merely means going about. 

It is curious that in this same act, another pretty specimen of aristocratic 
legislation is afforded : it provides that ‘‘no artificer, labourer, or servant, 
shall play at any unlawful game, but in Christmas.” It is not, nobody 








3 The following is a list of the Statutes that have been passed, which generally 
have this title given to them :— 

7R.2.c.5: LL H.7.c.2: 22 H.8.¢c.12: 27 H.8.¢.25: 3 & 4 Edw. 6. ¢. 16: 
5 & 6 Edw. 6. ¢c.2.: 14 El.c.5: 35 El. c.7. 8,24: 39 El.e.4: 73.1. ¢.4: 3 Car. 1. 
c.4; 11&12W.3.¢.18: 1 Ann, St.2.¢.13: 5 Ann, c. 32. 5.5: 12 Ann, St. 2. 
c. 23: 6G.1. ¢. 19: 10G, 2, c. 28: 13 G, 2.¢.24: 14G, 2. ¢. 33: 17G. 2.6.5; 
25 G, 2. c. 36; 25 G, 2, c, 34 ; 32 G, 3, c 45 ‘ 3 G,4, Cc 40 3 35 G, 4, c. 83, 







































































26 On ihe Vagrant Laws 
shall play at these games, it is only the lower orders who are prohibited 
from playing at them: the absurdity too of making it lawful for them to 
play at an unlawful game at a particular season of the year, as if the 
criminality of an action depended upon the. weather, must be apparent. 
We are of opinion that no games whatever are proper subjects for the 
application of the legal sanction, either me way or the other, excepting 
those in which the torture or ill-treatment of animals has place. 

The next Statute against Vagabonds, passed curing the truly legitimate 

sway of Henry the Eighth, exhibits a degree of cruel capriciousness, which 
was hardly to be expected even in those times: to wit, ‘‘a valiant Beggar, 
or sturdy Vagabond, shall at the first time be whipped, and sent to the 
place were he was born, or last dwelled by the space of three years, there 
to get his living; and if he continue his roguish life, he shall have 
the upper part of the gristle of his right ear cut off ; and if after that he 
be taken wandering in idleness, or doth not apply to his labour, or is not 
in service with any master, he shall be adjudged and executed as a 
felon!” Punishment of death inflicted, not for having committed a 
felony, nor for even being suspected of intending to commit one, but 
solely because for three successive times, a person is not found in the 
service of any master, (as if it were always a matter of choice too whether 
or not a man should enter into the service of a master ;) or because a man 
refused to work! This infamous law remained in force for thirty-five 
years after the amiable and glorious Elizabeth ascended the throne. 
_ An act passed during the reign of James the First, declares, that these 
laws had not wrought so good an effect as was expected, and provides that 
houses of correction shall be built (which, however, had been ordered be- 
fore, although not carried into execution) for the purpose of confining these 
vagabonds and others, and making them work, so that they should be 
no charge to the country. This, however bad, was less bad than any 
thing that had gone before. 

No material change was made in these laws, after this, till the 10 Geo, 
2. c, 28. was passed ; which declares that any person who shall perform, 
or cause to be performed, any interlude, tragedy, &c., not having a legal 
settlement in the place where the performance takes place, (such perfor- 
mance not being sanctioned by Letters Patent, or license from the Lord 
Chamberlain), shall be deemed a rogue and a vagabond, and treated as 
such. Some years after this it was declared, with great naiveté, that the 
number of rogues aud vagabonds daily increased, to the great scandal of 
the kingdom; no wonder they should increase when the number of acts, 
the commission of which would render a person a rogue and vagabond, 
had been doubled. And a most remarkable course is taken to remedy 
this evil, a course which, at least to ordinary minds,—minds not overstocked 
with aristocratical wisdom,—would appear the best of all others calcula- 
ted to increase the evil: for in addition to those who were already to be 
deemed vagabonds, are added,' all fencers, and bearwards, all minstrels, 
jugglers, gypsies, Egyptians, and a host of others. And to make sure that 
there should be no lack of such gentry, it provides that a reward of ten 
shillings may be given to any person apprehending any such vagabond. 

It might have been expected that at the present day these laws, if not 
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entirely abolished, would at least have been rendered less vexatious and 
ridiculous, not from any desire, on the part of those who have the power 
of making laws, to meliorate the condition of the lower arders, but from 
the force of public opinion; yet, so far is this from being the case, that 
they will be found to be more cruel and absurd than any that have been 
enacted since the death-inflicting one of Henry the Eighth. We allude 
to an act passed in the third year of the reign of his present most gracious 
Majesty,’ which consolidated all the laws relating to this subject into ore 
act, and, as it would have us believe, amended them. If amendment con- 
sists in making crimes out of nothing, and in vagueness of expression, it 
has certainly far outstripped all its predecessors. The first addition to 
the stock of vagabonds, we observe, includes all prostitutes, or night-walk- 
ers. Egyptians are, however, left out of the list; but to make up for this 
melancholy loss, the following are added to this already numerous com- 
pany, “ all persons wandering abroad, and lodging in alehouses, barns, 
outhouses, or in the open air, or under tents, or in carts or waggons, and 
not giving a yood account of themselves: all persons making indecent 
exhibitions, all beggars, and all persons having certain implements, with 
a felonious intent, or having a gun, pistol, hanger, cutlass, bludgeon, or 
other offensive weapon, with intent to commit an assault.” 

Any of the above persons escaping from custody, giving false accounts 
of themselves, or after having been discharged, shall again commit any 
offence under this act, shall be deemed an incorrigible rogue. 

The same reward, namely five shillings, is awarded, to any person ap- 
prehending any person for offending against this act. 

All persons committed under this act are to be sent to the common 
gaol or house of correction, for a time not exceeding three months nor less 
than one month, and there kept to hard labour: should the commitments 
be confirmed at the general or quarter sessions, they may order them to 
be confined for six monthg; incorrigible rogues for not less than six 
months, nor more than twelve months ; and persons so confined may be 
correcied (not being females) by whipping, at the discretion of the 
Justices. 

A pretty specimen this of legislation, truly ! directed, for the greater 
part, against imaginary crimes—a concatenation of cruelty, error, vague- 
ness, and nonsense, and having its rise in hatred of the lower orders, as 
they are termed. 

Indeed, the wording of it is so excessively vague, that were it strictly 
carried into execution, we should soon behold most of the higher orders 
themselves transformed into vagabonds : it says, any body with a bludgeon 
or other offensive weapon, with an intent to commit an assault, shall 
be deemed a rogue and vagabond. Now walking-sticks and hersewhips 
are most decidedly offensive weapons upon occasion, and who can tell 
whether or not it is the intention of the individual carrying one of them, 
to make use of it in an offensive manner? It will be necessary to regu- 
late the manner in which these weapons are to be carried for the future, 
more especially as certain evil-disposed persons, frequenting a certain 
street, have a fashion of carrying their sticks under their arms, which 





° An act was passed during the last session of Parliament, which does not differ 
materially from this one, 
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perhaps might be deemed sufficient evidence of an intention to dislodge 
the eyes of the passengers from their sockets. 

Another provision, against which we must protest, is that against 
“ all prostitutes or nightwalkers, not giving a good account of them- 
selves :” what sort of an account, in the name of public decency, would 
they have them give of themselves? It is a roundabout way of saying 
no prostitutes shall walk the streets at night; and thus the natural order 
of things would be reversed, and we should have the streets blocked up 
by them during the day-time, to the great inconvenience of his Majesty's 
lieges, and the scandal of the Vice Society. 

Credit must, however, be given, for having found out means of solving 
difficulties, which we are very sure the “ ignorant crew” would never 
have overcome: hence, with the utmost simplicity, the correction of 
those rogues has been provided for, who have already been pronounced 
to be incorrigzble, 


So long as a man is working, it would appear, he is safe ; to keep him 
constantly thus employed would seem to be the wish of the aristocracy ; 
for when not so employed, he may be improving himself, by acquiring 
knowledge ; and were knowledge to spread extensively, adieu to aristo- 
cracy. But what are the means taken to induce men to labour who have 
refused to labour? Force, nothing but brute force. Labour isto them already 
a painful exertion, for which it appears to them they cannot receive any 
adequate compensating good. ‘To make it the more palatable, they are 
put into a prison, and are kept to hard labour as a punishment. This is 
where the mischief lies, in annexing to the idea of labour, which is 
already an unpleasant one, the idea of punishment. It is calculated to 
make all those who are thus forced to labour, come to the determination 
of getting their livelihood for the future, by any other means rather than 
by labour. And the remedy to this would consist simply in substituting 
to the unpleasant motive a pleasing one, which might be done, for in- 
stance, by leaving it to the option of the individuals so confined, whether 
they will work or not, with this proviso, that those who did not work 
should have very coarse food, and those who did, should not only have 
better food, but, after a certain time, should receive a proportion of their 
earnings. Here the idea of labour would be connected with pleasing 
ideas of two sorts; and would most probably induce many who before 
got their living by dishonest means, to change them for honest ones, 


The importance of the subject must be our apology for this digression, 
We shall now proceed, however, to show in what manner the Vagrant 
Laws are carried into execution ; and for this purpose our information is 
fortunately the best that the nature of the case could possibly afford, 
being obtained from the Report of the Commitments from January 1820, 
to January 1824, under the Vagrant Laws, ordered to be printed by the 
House of Commons. 


(p. 12.) ** George Rolls ;—leaving service.” So that when a man 
enters service, it is a crime if he ever leaves it.—‘* George Oxford ;— 
refusing to drive his master’s horses in reins,” Upon all disputes between 
master and servant, then, the master has only to go before a justice, tell 
him his servant has disobeyed him, and the servant is sent to gaol, and 
is not only deemed to be a rogue and vagabond, but is treated as one. 
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(p. 14.) “ James Smith, William Butcher, Charles Core, Maurice 
Quin ;—>pricking in the garter.” 

(p. 15.) ‘* Using the subtle art—unable to travel from sickness,” 
Houses of correction will thus render useless all doctors’ shops. 

(p. 13.) “ Onesipherous Kent ;—leaving his family chargeable.” 

(p. 16.) Ann Dousett ; was, upon privy search, found lodging in the 
open air, and not able to give a good account of herself.”—* Margaret 
Fuller, Catherine Lindy ;—wandering abroad, lodging in alehouses, being 
severally intoxicated, and not giving a good account of themselves.” 
When drunk, people seldom can. 

(p. 17.) “* William Mace ;—absconding and running away, leaving 
his family chargeable to the parish.” 

(p. 18.) “ Catherine Barrack, and child,—wandering abroad in a 
state of intoxication, and not able to give a good account of herself.”— 
“ John Goodman ;—wandering abroad, lodging in alehouses and tn the 
open air, and not being able to give a good account of himself.” 

(p. 19.) “ Thomas Hogg;—idle and disorderly ; spends his money in 
alehouses, and doth not apply a proper proportion of his earnings in the 
maintenance of his wife and family. Richard Grapos;—refusing to work 
or maintain himself.” We have shown above that men are committed 
for running away and leaving their families chargeable to the parish, 
but it is equally criminal if they threaten to do it: “ James Young ;—an 
idle and disorderly person, and hath threatened to run away from his 
family,” &c. 

(p. 20.) “ Hammond Turtle ;—wandering and begging, calling himself 
Jesus Christ.” 

(p. 22.) ** Daniel Tomlinson ;—wandering abroad, without any visible 
means of subsistence, acknowledging that last night he lodged in the 
open air, and this morning begged relief at the parish of Ingatestone.” 

(p. 24.) “ Jonathan Richardson ;—a poor person able to work, spend- 
ing his money in alehouses and places of bad repute, and in an tmproper 
manner, and does not apply a proper proportion of the money earned 
by him towards the maintenance of his wife and family.” We do not 
doubt but that the worthy gentleman who committed this man, was very 
well qualified to show how he spent his money in places of bad repute in 
a proper manner, but at the same time we cannot help lamenting he has 
not thought proper to edify the public in this mysterious art. 

(p. 25.) “ Salmon Connor ;—wandering abroad, in a state of in- 
toxication, at midnight, and not being able to give a good account of 
himself.” 

(p. 26.) “ Mary Reynolds ;—a pauper, residing in the poor-house, 
misconducting herself.” 

(p. 27.) “ Mary Crane ;—wandering abroad in the night, in a state of 
intoxication, drunkenness, and vagrancy.” What exquisite distinc- 
tions !—** Sarah Boreham ;—having been been guilty of a certain mis- 
behaviour in this, that Jane Orford, wite of Samuel Orford, keeper of a 
certain public workhouse, gave the said S. Boreham leave to take a walk 
in the afternoon, and to be sure to be at home in time, (viz. eight o’clock 
in the evening ;) but that the said Sarah Boreham did not return to the 
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poor-house till about three or four o’clock in the morning of the 11th 
instant ; that about eight o’clock the same morning, the said Sarah Bore- 
ham left the poor-house, and did not return till the evening of the 18th 
instant.” How dare she ape the manners of the great ? 

(p. 27.) ‘James Pethur, wandering and lodging abroad in various 
outhouses, and particularly at night sleeping in a cart.” A happy 
specimen of logic and grammar !—‘‘Thomas Little; stands charged on 
the oath of the constable of Woodham Mortimer, and on his own con- 
Session.” Confesses what ’—he is any thing his worship pleases ! 

(p. 28.) “Hannah Campin ;—wandering abroad, lodging in the open 
air, and parading the streets as a common prostitute.” 

(p. 29.) “James Huggell ;—giving a bad account of himself, and 
being suspected of falsely stating himself a deserter, and confessing that 
he has before been committed under such statement.” People are not 
generally fond of giving a bad account of themselves, even when that 
account is true, and still less so, when false. —“ William Gowers ;—wan- 
dering abroad in the night season drunk, begging from house to house, 
and not able tagive a satisfactory account of himself.” Which is rather 
odd, for we should have expected that being sufficiently collected in his 
mind, although in a state of intoxication, to be able to go begging from 
house to house, in the dark too, he would have been equally in a condition 
to inform any body how he got drunk, which is all that is wanted to 
make the account of himself satisfactory. 

(p. 30.) ‘James Ray ;—wandering abroad in the night season drunk, 
and not being able to give a satisfactory account of himself or of his way 
of living.” The way he spent half his time is already explained, namely 
to be out at night, drunk; the other half was probably passed in sleeping 
himself sober. 

It is not only criminal to lodge in tents in bye lanes, but also in high- 
ways. (p. 31.) “ Wm, and Eliz. Taylor;—lodging ander a tent by the 
side of a common highway, and not being able to give a good account of 
themselves.” We hope this will serve as a warning, for we have seen 
Nobility, ay and Royalty too, in the same situation. —‘ Sarah Poulter;— 
lodging in the open air, parading the streets for the purpose of prostitution, 
and not giving a good account of herself.” If it was clear that she was 
parading the streets for the purpose of prostitution, pray what would the 
worthy magistrate have deemed a good account of herself ?—* A person 
unknown, who appears to be deaf and dumb ;—placing himself in the 
street and making signs in order to show he wanted victuals and lodging,” 
(how excessively impertinent, he ought to have known better;) ‘‘ appear- 
ed to have no means whatever whereby to support himself. 

(p. 32.) “ Hannah Gibbs ;—refusing to work, at work suited to her 
strength and capacity, and guilty of mzsbehaviour, by using bad language 
to the master of the workhouse,”—* John Mason ;—wandering abroad, 
and applying to the overseer for a place to sleep in, and being a person 
unable to give a good account of himself.” 

(p. 34.) ‘Jean Cassenell, Ster Most, Jean Baptiste Lavillaire ;—wan- 
dering abroad, exhibiting shows, and an animal called a Jackall, and 
afterwards begging and going about gathering alms, and being severally 
unable to give any good account of themselves.” They could not talk 
English probably, for what better account could be given than that they 
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got their living by exhibiting shows? what more harmless? But it afford- 
ed amusement to the lower orders, there's the crime. ‘‘ Luke Suckling ;— 
threatening to leave his wife and family chargeable to the parish.” 

(p. 35.) “James Smith ;—lodging in alehouses, wandering abroad in 
the night, telling fortunes by means and with the assistance of his dog, 
and otherwise behaving in a disorderly manner, giving a false account of 
himself, and having no means of gaining a livelihood, at Chelmsford.” 
Is not fortune-telling a means of gaining a livelihood ?—* James O’Bryan, 
Wm. M’Donnaugh ;—wandering abroad, lodging in alehouses, not being 
able to give a good account of themselves, and having employed them- 
selves in purchasing the copper coin of this realm at a greater price than 
it is denominated to pass for.” Who would have imagined, that it was 
the intention of the Legislature to exterminate Bullism out of Irishmen ?— 
‘“‘ Hannah Campin, wandering abroad, walking in the streets, and ad- 
mitting she had lodged with an ostler in a stable at a public house in 
Chelmsford.” [fall ladies would admit where they have now and then lodged 
in the same sort of way, the sooner we begin erecting more Houses of 
Correction the better. 

(p. 38.) ‘David Mott ;—attempting to impose on Edward Peek by 
a false and fraudulent representation, with a view to obtain a new pair of 
leather breeches.” He ought to be made to go without breeches. 

(p. 39.) “ John Wakefield;—wandering abroad in the night, refusing 
to tell his name, and confessing that he lodged in a field in the open air,’ 
(mark well—the field was not in a back parlour, but in the open air) 
being in possession of sufficient means to have taken his lodging in a 
house adapted for vagrant travellers.” How can that be ? for an alehouse 
is the only sort of house adapted for them, and we have seen that this is 
as bad as sleeping in the open air. Houses which are not alehouses, are 
not always proper places for these gentry : 

(p. 51.) “ James Baker ;—for lodging in a house, within this city, 
(Rochester,) and not being able to give a good account of himself, or in 
what manner he obtained his livelihood (such house being a lodging-house 
for beggars).” 

(p. 58.) ‘ Catherine Ingram, John Robins ;—paupers in the workhouse, 
idle and disorderly, and refusing to obey orders given them by tue 
overseer and master of the workhouse,” 

(p. 60.) —** Duke Stirn ;—going about the town (Leicester) as a juggler, 
exhibiting tricks with cups and balls, and collecting money of the by- 
standers for the same.” “ John Brown, John Reynolds;—wandering 
and begging when very drunk.” 

(p. 62.) “ John Bennett, Thomas Waterfield, Peter Johnson ;—wan- 
dering abroad, and exposing their deformities.” Woe betide people who 
have long noses ! 

(p. 68.) “ John Antony ;—wandering abroad pennyless,” He should 
have robbed somebody. It was very perverse in him not to do so, 
certainly. 

(p. 69.) ‘* John Bracchi, J. Solar, C. Solar, P. Runnel, J. Bracchi, 
jun. ;—wandering abroad with a monkey, and playing an organ, thereby 
to obtain money, and not giving a good account of themselves.” 


(p. 70.) “ Eleanor Turner, and five others ;—demanding lodgings, 
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where if could not be granted, and remaining in the house all night, 
contrary to consent, although required to leave.” Why could it not be 
granted? There was room enough, for they staid there all night ; and 
if they had not staid there, they might have been punished for wandering 
abroad, or sleeping in the open air. 

(p. 80.) “ George Dorothy;—an idle and disorderly vagabond ; idle, 
and drunk, and noisy, in the public streets on Sunday, during divine 
service.” His idleness consisted, it would appear, in doing rather too 
much ; besides, is it meant that men must not be idle on Sundays? Some 
of the Justices must be taught their catechisms. 

(p. 89.) “ James Birch ;—singing ballads in the public streets.” 

(p. 91.) “ John Woodhouse ;—wandering abroad, and insane.” 

(p. 106.) “ Solomon Goodfellow ;—leaving his work unfinished.” 

(p. 111.) “ Richard Scholefield ;—a lunatic.” 

(p. 120.) “ John Tackle, John Cooper;—for having wandered abroad 
and begging out of their parish unlawfully.” Is it lawful for them to 
beg tz their parish? 

In some parts of Glamorgan, no sort of difficulty is experienced in 
committing individuals under this Act; for almost every person who is 
apprehended, confess that they are every thing that is bad, thus: 

(p. 121.) “ David Williams ;—found in the streets of the town, (what 
an out-of-the-way place to find anybody in!) of Swansea, and by his own 
voluntary confession to be a person of dissolute habits, bad character 
and reputation, and living idle.” “* Mary Price, Jemimah Dufoe, Mary 
Gibbons ;—found in the streets, not being able to give a good account of 
themselves, but, on the contrary, confessed to be common prostitutes and 
night-walkers.” 

We shall finish by giving two or three specimens of the returns in gross, 

(p. 49.) “ Committed to the House of Correction at Maidstone : 

“ Lodging in the open air .,.....eee0...-2. 1061 
$6 Begging alms wcccccccceccscessess cose SOU 
“* Loose, idle, and disorderly ........0+20.. 192 
** Sleeping in out-houses .. .eeesesssessoeee 165 
* Lodging in alehouses ...ceceeesoeeess.. 147.” 

(p. 64.) “ Committed to Kirton Bridewell, Lincolnshire : 

‘“« Exposing goods to sale,.....ce.ssceeseee 40 
“ Interludes and fiddling......sceessssees. 4 
‘“‘ Privy search for Vagrants ...0.....se200 22.” 


Such a picture of capricious oppression as is here exhibited would not 
have been credited, had it not been taken from such an authentic source: 
though we were prepared to see a great deal, we must confess this far 
surpasses our expectations : such useless oppression,—useless as regards 
the interests of those in power,—can only be accounted for in a thorough 
hatred of the lower orders, merely because they exist. We can now not 
only say that Aristocracies in general will oppress the people, but that 
the Aristocracy of this country puts out of countenance all others in this 
species of achievement; for in no country in the civilized world are the 
peasantry reduced to a lower state of degradation, than are the peasantry 
ef England by the operation of these Vagrant and other Laws: and yet 
this is the country, we are told, which of all others is the envy of sur- 
rounding nations aad the admiration of the world ! 
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LOVE. 


Were dwell’st thou, Love, serene and pure, 
With holy rites and statutes sure ¢ 

What changeless, placid sky beneath 
Ascends thy altar’s smoky wreath, 

Rich Sabzan odours round 

Diffusing o’er the flowery ground ? 

What path conducts to thy retreat, 
Made bare by constant lovers’ feet ? 

Or hast thou, long neglected here, 

Some seat beyond the starry sphere ; 
Where the Wood’s chaste Goddess fixed, 
Earth’s girdle and the Pole betwixt, 

The daring Hunter,' nightly seen 

Pacing his round with solemn mien ? 

Or sheddest thou thy mighty power 
From some unseen and magic bower ; 
Where thy beauteous mother lies 

On lilies and anemonies @ 

Mixed with the richer rose reclined, 

And works at will thy boyish mind ? 


Oft wandering lone at evening gray, 
I think me of thy ancient sway, 
When first from mighty chaos sprung— 
So old art thou, though seeming young— 
O’er the ruddy age of gold 
Thou didst thy merry sceptre hold ; 
When on each sunny slope the ear 
Might oft thy earnest praises hear 
Floating down some woody dell, 
By watchful Echo mimicked well, 
When every oaten pipe to thee 
Poured forth its rustic melody ; 
And each slight nymph and ruder swain 
Graced with thy name their lively strain. 


Twas thou the Thracian shepherd's lay 
Taughtest to win its melting way 
Into Eurydice’s young breast, 
Which care infused, and banished rest. 


By thee the hapless Colchian maid 
Was won to lend her magic aid, 
And lovely person, to the Greek 
Whose many falsehoods who can speak ? 
I think upon the dusky shore, 
I see her, striving through the roar 
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Of dashing billows, to be heard 
By her too faithless lord on board. 

They hear, and up the Argo’s side 

The dark Thessalian lifts his bride, 

The cable cuts, and ere the day 

Peeps forth, they plough the watery way. 
But, ah! the sad concluding scene— 
Medea, all thou e’er hast been 
Forget,—fierce Nemesis inspires,— 
And quench in: blood thy fatal fires! 


















Next, the sweet Phoenician fair, q 
With brow all pale and pensive air, 3 
Walks slow towards the dreary pile ; 4 
And.maids and matrons weep the while. 
In vain! the Trojans on the deep 

With heedless oars the billows sweep ; 
And he, once loved too well, descries 
The fast-receding land with sighs 

Too soon suppressed, and weak adieus 
Scarce heard by the near-wheeling mews. 














Why dost thou, Eros! wear that smile 
While pointing to Calypso’s isle, 

That realm of love, which ne’er the main 
Shall circle in its arms again ? 

That golden spot! where beauty shed 

Its magic round the Grecian’s head ; 
Where oft immortal eyelids, wet 

With pleasure, taught him to forget 
Awhile his wife and berren-home, 
Entranced in her sequestered dome. 

He heard th’ eternal surges roar 

Around the isle’s romantic shore, 

And oft mixed with the wind his wail 

To see roll by without a sail 

The endless sea! and turned with pain 

To the sweet goddess’ lap again. 
Meanwhile she yearned to make him blest, 
Of endless love and youth possessed, 

And oft, reclined on scented flowers, 
Discoursed of soft Olympian bowers, 

And nectared rills down slopes divine 
Bubbling like streams of purple wine ; 
Where, through her love, he might for ever 
Drink life at every flowing river ! 

In vain! his wife and barren reign 
Brought sweeter visions o’er ‘his brain: 
With his old sire he longed to weep 

At every sigh the heart can keep 

For years against we meet, and see 

The eyes we loved in infancy. 





































Love. 


Though old, affection makes them bright, 
Recalling all their pristine light, 

When on the knee beneath their beam 
We knew none might compare with them. 
Ulysses! may thy bard and thee 

Of song sublime and constancy 

The patterns be ; from then till now 

Ye stand unequalled, he and thou! 


Turn we now the lengthened rhyme 
To scenes beneath the eve of time, 
When the heart’s soil, ail shallow grown, 
Gone passion’s mould, appears hike stone, 
Shadowed o’er by poisonous weeds ; 
But for all proud, heroic deeds, 

Alas, too poor !—But man is yet 
The point where all extremes are met ; 
And lifts sometimes the veil that hides 
The simple shrine where Love abides, 
Warined by Virtue’s censer bright, 
Which that goddess fair doth light 
With the heart’s thick cinders, driven 
Round her by the breath of heaven. 
Witness, witness, Lavalette, 
Thou name the heart can ne’er forget, 
Thou proof, that times corrupt nor war 
Can woman's home-bred virtues mar ; 
Virtues, the dear domestic hearth 
Hides in its bosom from their birth, 
And only to the world displayed 
When Love conducts them from the shade! 
Be blest and sacred ever! be 
The lights of woman’s infancy ; 
Live round the cradle, cheer the board, 
And walk, next God, by men adored. 
Sweet Lavalette! let France in thee, 
Something beyond her chivalry 
Glorious, behold—domestic love ! 
Relentless war and arms above. 
But, as drives the fitful wind 
Through twilight caves, where human kind 
Never listened to their roar, 
Echoed by the lonely shore ; 
So, unheeded, through thy brain 
Passion’s tides now float in vain ; 
The all-observing mind dethroned 
That once so bright a temple owned. 
Let fame-dispensing Poesy 
The golden lay, howe’er, for thee 
Weave, with richest colours dight, 
As befits thy matchless sprite 
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Love. 


But, till that be done, from me 
One little sprig from Pindus’ tree 
Take, and on thy glorious name 
Plant it deep, and give it fame ! 


Muse, now o’er the sylvan reign 

Dirsct thy hallowed step again ; 
Look where through embowering woods 
Tumble down the mountain floods ; 
See the goat adventurous leap 

From crag to crag along the steep, 
O’er fearful gulfs, while far beneath 
His keeper trains his pipe to breathe, 
To Rosalind, the thought that preys 
Upon the quiet of his days. 

Yonder, o’er the restless stream, 
Whirling and fleeting like a dream, 
Stands his dog, whose yelping bay 

Is buried in the thundering spray. 
And see the dear beloved maid 

On tip-toe down yon verdant glade 
Tripping, light, to watch her swain 
Chant in solitude his strain. 

Now, howe’er, his restless look 
Observes her gliding by the brook, 
And takes at once a doubtful tone 
Which, who has loved and never known ? 
Around in clusters graze the herd, 

By no troubling passions stirred ; 
While their master feels a strife 

Dark as that ’tween death and life, 
When the Gladiator fell, 

As down-bent fingers tolled his knell. 
But the face of Rosalind 

Does not look like one unkind ; 

Nor do the roses in her hair 

Speak of frowns or dull despair. 

This the drooping shepherd sees, 

And, blithe as honey-laden bees 

Seek the morning hive, he flies 

To meet ker, freed from cares and sighs ; 
Tells his tale, is blest—ah, who 

Is happier than that shepherd true ? 
Love, if these delights be thine, 
Come, live with me, and aye be mine! 





Bron. 










ON THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH FOR CIVIL OFFICES IN INDIA, 
No. IV. 


Quod quando, et quomodo, et per quos agendum sit. 
Cic. Epist. ap Fam. 


Tue arguments in favour of a change in the mode of educating youth 
for civil offices in India, have hitherto been chietly addressed to the 
feelings of the persons interested in the question at issue. We have 
endeavoured to show, that the individual prosperity and collective respec- 
tability of the Company’s civil servants will be materially advanced by 
another mode of education. We have displayed the insufficiency and 
danger of the Haileybury system ; its insufficiency as a place of prepara- 
tion, its danger as a resort of wild undisciplined boys, a mere limbo of 
vanity between nonage and manhood. Addressing ourselves to the same 
selfish feelings, we have wished to enforce the necessity of delaying the 
age of appointment, by proving that the physical and moral excellence 
of the writer will thus be better secured, and the numerous, but con- 
cealed examples of early degradation and ruin diminished. Although 
the road to general must begin from individual improvement, and there- 
fore, owing to the constitution of our natures, it is necessary to rouse the 
selfish, before we can reach the social affections of men, it becomes our 
duty, after propitiating these stronger but less worthy feelings, to turn to 
higher and nobler motives. ‘ In a British House of Lords,” said Lord 
Grenville, ‘1 trust we are not deliberating on the means of ruling 
60,000,000 of men in subserviency to our own advantage.” Still less, 
I trust, are we deliberating on the means of forming fit masters for 
now nearly one hundred millions of men, in subserviency to personal 
and individual advantage. And can we believe that any man, at an 
age when he would not be allowed to practise as a village apothecary in 
this country, is fit to bear a part of the administration of government to 
districts which might constitute a kingdom? And have the people of 
India no interest in this question ? 

The natives scarcely know what it is to see the grey head of an Englishman— 
young men (boys almost) govern there, without society, aud without sympathy 
with the natives. They have no more social habits with the people, than if they 
still resided in England; nor indeed any species of intercourse but that which is 
necessary to making a sudden fortune, with a view to remote settlement. Ani- 
mated with ail the avarice of age. and ail the impetuosity of youth, they roll in 
one after another, wave after wave ; and there is nothing before the eyes of the 
natives but an endless, hopeless prospect of new flights of birds of prey and 
passage, with appetites continually renewing for a food that is continually wast- 
ing. Every rupee of profit made by an Englishman is lost fur ever to India. 

This was the language of Mr. Burke in 1783. Since that time much 
has been done towards meliorating the Company’s Government of India. 
From that time improvement took its rise ; and let it be observed (and in 
1833 let it be remembered) that the Ministers of the Crown then first 
controlled the Court of Directors. 

But much, much more than has been done, remains behind. Mr. 
Burke’s indignant eloquence has, even now, a large application. The_ 
money-getting spirit of the service must be laid; for the Company's 
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servants are yet to be taught, that gain is the consequence not the cause I 
of their employment. But in order to exorcise this spirit you must begin c 
with the civil servant in embryo; you must teach him that his appoint- t 
ment is to be obtained by showing himself to be endowed with qualifica- 4 ( 
tions which promote the happiness of a community, as well as his own I 
aggrandisement, and which are calculated to improve his fellow-creatures 8 
as well as his own fortune. To do this, you must make his appointment s 
a prize to be contended for, instead of consigning it to him as a property, 
and thus beginning his education by rousing his dormant avarice. But, 0 
if a writership be made in truth, not in mere words, a prize to be con- P 
vended for, what will become of this source of patronage to the Court of te 
Directors ? 
Mr. Malthus, whose duty, perhaps, it was to make every scheme ot C 
improvement conformable with the interest of his employers, has proposed a 
a plan, by which the Directors may still retain their nominations, although St 
they shall be precluded from sending out an unqualified person. As b 
I'am not embarrassed by a similar difficulty, my proposal will be of a t 
very different nature. In 1833, | trust that the Court of Directors will te 
be reduced to a Direction of the Company’s Commercial Affairs, their a 
political character annihilated, and their patronage confined within very Ss 
narrow bounds. In order, however, to explain what is meant, it will be S] 
necessary to consider the patronage belonging to the British Indian Em- FP 
pire somewhat more at large, by which means much will be done towards B 
showing that the proposed mode of distributing writerships is not a theo- 
, retical, but strictly a practical improvement. tc 
| In 1782, the state of British India forced itself on public attention. a 
The great political parties of the country continued to try their strength on o! 
4 this momentous question till 1784. The historical’! department of the a 
Annual Register for 1783 and 1784, is wholly filled with the narrative to 
q of our Indian wars and policy ; and the names of Hyder Ally and Tippoo in 
Sahib, of Lally and De Suffreine, were then as familiar to men’s ears, al 
as the names of nearer and more formidable foes in our own day. The Cc 
feebleness of the Directors at home, and the misrule of their servants fr 
\ abroad, had conducted the affairs of India to the very verge of ruin; the Ww 
mn! nation trembled for the loss of those vast but remote provinces; the F 
i proprietors of stock looked imploringly to the Crown, for the security of 
their capital and interest. In 1782 Mr. Dundas proposed a bill to create m 
a Secretary of State for India. Mr. Fox, in the following year, brought its 
in his famous India Bill. The discussions of Parliament disclosed the th 
f real state of the Indian Empire, and the pitiful inefliciency of the fic 
: Directors. In 
i In the Direction, Mr. Fox said, there were generally two descriptions fix 
'@ of men ; those who by promoting the Company's trade, endeavoured to 
make the most of their stock, and those who came in, not for commercial, fa 
i but political purposes: meaning by this expression, political intrigue Ci 
at home, not the superintendence of the Indian Government. Their Indian op 
policy was confined solely to the management of their commerce. Hence sti 
their orders were usually disobeyed ; the King’s Ministers and the Di- fre 
rectors agreed only in one point, and in that they were mistaken. Both in 
charged the civil government with an ambitious desire of aggrandise- hi: 
th 





1 Mr. Burke is believed to have then conducted this part of the work. 
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ment, which, it has since been proved, was the necessary consequence of 
circumstances. The Indian governments had only the choice of increasing 
their territory or relinquishing what they possessed. Who will now deny 
(although some will always differ about the means used) that Warren 
Hastings saved our Eastern empire? From home no instructions were 
sent out, except to prohibit wars which were already raging; no civil 
servants to assist the government, but boys to be enriched by plunder. 
Mutinies among the native troops, and dissensions between the King’s 
officers, the treachery of native allies, and the union and energy of Ewro- 
pean and Indian enemies, distracted the internal government, and 
threatened the annihilation of our dominion Jn the East. 

While combating with such unexampled difficulties, the House of 
Commons and the Directors passed a vote of censure on Mr. Hastings, 
and ordered his recall; when, strange to say, the Court of Proprietors re- 
solved, that the order of the Court recalling the Governor-General should 
be rescinded, and the Directors obeyed their constituents in contradiction 
to themselves and the sense of Parliament. ‘Their despatches were writ- 
ten and made up in opposition to the report of their own proceedings 
and the orders of Government, and were in consequence stopped by the 
Secretary of State, who had the power of controlling the Court’s corre- 
spondence with the authorities in India. To complete the absurdity, the 
Proprietors followed up their former vote by a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Hastings. 

It may well be believed, that Mr. Fox gave the most powerful effect 
to this example of the inconveniences inseparably connected with an 
zmperium in imperio. ‘To this argument was added, the embarrassment 
of the Company’s finances, as a proof of their incapacity in trade as well 
as politics ; and, while stigmatized by all parties as ruining themselves, 
tormenting their subjects, and risking the loss of India, the fear only of 
increasing the influence of the Crown saved them, for a time, from 
any restrictive control—This apprehension, and the attack (as it was 
called) on the chartered rights of corporate bodies, agitated the country 
from one end to the other. Patronage, valued at 2,000,000 annually 
would be placed, it was said, at the disposal of the minister, and Mr. 
Fox was accused of aiming at a perpetual dictatorship. 

The language of opposition on such a subject, whatever fallacies it 
may clothe, is sure of popular applause ; nor was it likely to lose any of 
its force in the mouth of Mr. Pitt: he thundered his eloquence against 
the bill, as a monstrous invasion of our constitutional rights, and a sacri- 
fice of the people of England to an unnatural partiality for the natives of 
India. The influence of chartered companies, and jealousy of the Crown, 
finally threw out the Bill. 

In the following year, however, with a new parliament, Mr. Pitt, after 
failing in a first attempt, succeeded at length in establishing a Board of 
Control for the affairs of India. To extend the patronage, is, in public 
opinion, to increase the power of the Crown. This power, therefore, was 
strengthened, by appointing a President of the Board, differing but little 
from an Indian Secretary of State, as first proposed by Mr. Dundas ; and 
in addition to the President, two paid Commissioners were given him for 
his assistance. But, although ministerial influence was thus extended in 
this country, it was materially dimiuished in India ; and, after the expe- 
rience of many years, we may now, perhaps, safely assert, that in com- 
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parison with the growth of dominion, and consequently with the multi- 
plication of appointments, there has been much less Indian patronage at 
the disposal of ministers since, than before, the institution of any govern- 
ment control overIndia. The reason is clear.—The Court of Directors 
being, by the nature of things, very much dependent on the ministers of the 
day, were at all times, but especially when distressed by the difficulty of 
their affairs, bound to propitiate those in power: a liberal supply of civil 
and military appointments was an easy method of creating a friendly 
disposition ; and, as the ministers had no avowed patronage, they accep- 
ted what was thus offered as a gift, and were safe from the scrutiny of 
Parliament. Hence, we are not surprised to hear Mr. Burke, alluding 
to a letter from Mr. Hastings, make the following declaration: ‘ Has- 
tings himself tells you, that he is encumbered with two hundred and fifty 
young gentlemen, some of them of the best families of England; all of 
whom aim at returning with vast fortunes in the prime of life.” All such 
as were of the best families of England may fairly be supposed to have 
reached India under Ministerial patronage, and to these may be added 
also many of the rest; for Mr. Burke afterwards says, ‘‘ Governor John- 
stone, who is welt acquainted with the India Company, and by no means 
a friend tothisbill, has told you, that a ministerial influence has always been 
predominant in that body; and that to make them pliant to their purposes, 
ministers generally caused persons meanly qualified to be chosen Directors. 
According to his idea they endeavoured to secure subserviency, by 
submitting the Company’s affairs to the direction of incapacity: they 
ruined the Company in order to govern it. This was certainly influence, 
in the very worst form in which it could appear ; at best, it was clandestine 
and irresponsible. Whether this was done so much upon system as that 
gentleman supposes, is a matter of great doubt, but such in effect the ope- 
ration of Government on that Court unquestionably was ; and such, under 
a similar constitution it will be for ever.” —Certainly ; and therefore, when 
that influence ceased to be clandestine and irresponsible, it began to di- 
minish. 

The country saw the ministry openly exercising an active control over 
India. Parliament knew the patronage which it opened to them, and the 
power which must attend it. and therefore circumscribed their reach with 
all the ingenuity of restrictive legislation. Ministers were prohibited 
from any share in Indian patronage. This, with deference be it spoken, 
was unwise. To let that, which must exist, exist by sufferance, and to 
give the Directors the power of conferring favours on the Indian minister, 
was to run the risk of making the minister complaisant to the Directors. 
Far better had it been to let such patronage be understood and defined as 
a right, that the vigilance of Parliament might be equal to the extent and 
importance of the power which might be abused, and the influence which 
might be misapplied. We should be startled if we were now told, what 
the Parliament of 1783 repeatedly heard, that the Bankrupt Nabob of 
Arcot had thrust five or six members into the House of Commons. When 
would the outcry cease at the existence of such an abuse ? 

But the great characteristic difference between the bill proposed by Mr. 
Fox and that brought in by Mr. Pitt was, that the former wentto shackle and 
weaken the local government of India, and to enlarge and strengthen the 
control of the authorities in England ; while the latter was calculated to give 
vigour and efficiency to the Governments abroad, and to secure, at the same 
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time, as great a power of control at home as was consistent with the vast 
distance which divides the superintending from the executive administra- 
tion. Thus, as a part of these opposite principles, Mr. Fox would have 
thrown all the patronage of India, not only that of appointment but also 
that of advancement, into the hands of his Parliamentary commissioners ; 
while Mr. Pitt left the appointment to the Directors, and the advancement 
of those appointed, to tke [Indian Governments. This latter principle should 
be carefully preserved in any future modification of the present system, 
both because it will be useful in setting limits to ministerial influence 
and in adding strength to the local authorities. The distinction between 
the two sorts of patronage is of importance to this argument ; and as we 
shall have little to do with the patronage of advancement, except as illus- 
trating the value of appointments, a few words here on its general nature 
will be sufficient for our purpose. ' 
In Lord Grenville’s speech before referred to, we find the following 
passage strongly corroborative of much that has already been said, and 
containing a clear and succinct account of promotion to office in India: 


It is well known how great the influence of the King’s ministers already is in 
the appointment of those who are to exercise the supreme authorities in India 
whether civil or military. The reason of the case has here controlled the strict 
letter of the law. And it would, in my judgment, be far more constitutional that 
the responsibility of the nomination should openly attach on those who have, in 
almost every instance for thirty years, discharged the duty of selection. But with 
respect to the offices of inferior trust in India, including all below the Councils, 
the general course of promotion there, both in the civil and in the military line, 
has rested, as I apprehend, where unquestionably it ought to rest, with the Go- 
vernments on the spot. They are best qualified to discriminate the characters of 
those who act under their inspection; they are most immediately concerned to 
reward the merit, to discountenance the misconduct of those who are to execute 
their orders. Such then, IJ trust and I believe, is now the established practice ; 
and few who are conversant with the affairs of India will deny, that more incon- 
venience than advantage is likely to arise from an occasional interference with it. 
But undoubtedly this power, in itself so considerable, and administered at so great 
a distance, cannot be, nor is it, left without limitation. ‘The law has done much 
to remove the opportunity, and with it the temptation, to abuse. By the Act of 
1793, fixed classes and gradations of office have heen established in India, of rank 
and value proportioned to the seniority of those who alone are qualified to hold 
them. Within these limits all exercise of patronage is restrained, and the 
effective operation of this principle has becn cousiderably extended by a judi- 
cious, but perhaps, still imperfect separation of the lines of civil service. 
But by far the most important provision, without which no other could be 
effectual, is found in those clauses of the Act of 1784, which corrected the abuse 
of appointing to high stations in India persons new to that service. No office 
under the Government of our Indian Empire can now be conferred except upon 
its regular servants sent out in early youth, and trained to superior trust by the 
correct discharge of subordinate employments. When your Lordships consider, 
therefore, the jealousy with which the execution of these regulations is watched 
by a whole body of public servants, whose prospects depend on their observance ; 
and when you further reflect that the persons among whom the selection must in 
every case be made, have originally been named in the outset of their life by various 
choice, unmixed with politics, and from different classes of society, it will no 
longer surprise us to be assured that the political divisions of the state have, 
under this system, found no admission into the exercise of Indian patronage. 

But how can it possibly be shown that these wise provisions of the law, this 
salutary course and gradation of public service, depend upon the East India Com- 
pavy’s authority? The King’s civil service in India, should such be its future 
appellation, would equally subsist under the same regulations, secured in the 
same prospects, animated to the same exertions, protected by the same just inter- 
position of the law against the noxious influence of political intrigue, and deriv- 
ing only fresh distinction to themselves, and fresh respect among the powers of 
India, from the stamp and sanction of royal authority, 
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By thus lodging and restricting the patronage of advancement in 
India, no danger could arise from handing over the civil and military 
officers of the Company to the service of the Crown. Mr. Pitt recognized 
this principle, and considered that by leaving appointments in the gift of 
the local Government, and by preserving the gradation of seniority as the 
rule of succession, ‘‘ he provided a sure means of preventing the exercise 
of undue influence, and of clipping the wings of patronage.” Ministerial 
protection and countenance of persons in India must of necessity, when 
ministers alone become responsible, be brought more immediately under 
the eye of Parliament. Nor will it have a wider field of action than 
now, for then as now it can only be exercised through the supreme civil 
and military authorities abroad, already in fact, although not in form, 
appointed by the Crown. The reason of the case has here controlled 
the strict letter of the law; for, as Mr. Fox forcibly observes,— 

If there be areceipt, a nostrum, for making a weak Government, it is by giv- 
ing the power of contriving measures to one, and the nomination of the persons 
who. are to execute them to another. Theories that do not connect men with 
measures, are not theories for this world ; they are chimeras with which a recluse 
may amuse bis fancy, but not principles upon which a Statesman can found his 
system. Ps 

How much better would it be, were the appointments of Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief avowedly at the disposal of Ministers, instead 
of being vested in the Directors, subject to the King’s approval. Suppose 
the Court in a contumacious temper of mind obstinately persevered in 
nominating persons unfit for those high stations, and whom therefore the 
Crown would not confirm ;* so long as nominations were put in, those 
offices might be kept vacant for any length of time, and their duties left to 
whatever abilities the Senior Member of Council or the officer next in 
command might chance to possess. Or, if the contumacy of the Directors 
were part of an agreed plan, those offices might be preserved vacant in 
consequence of a known disposition in the acting Governor or Commander- 
in-Chief to meet any favourite views of the Court. Suchan absurdity can 
never be allowed to continue when the present charter expires; it can 
never lead to any practical good, but may produce much practical evil. 
That it has ever been suffered must be attributed to the peculiar situation 
of Mr. Pitt when he established a controlling power over the Court of 
Directors. Although the bold and violent change attempted by Mr. Fox 
had prepared the Company to consider the more confined and moderate 
proposal of his opponent as a boon conceded, rather than a restriction 
imposed, yet Mr. Pitt was, in some degree, shackled by his previous oppo- 
sition to Mr. Fox’s measure, and the jealousy which he had raised 
through the country, of Crown influence and attacks upon chartered 
rights. Had he not been embarrassed by the strength of public preju- 
dices founded on ignorance and error, we may infer, from his language in 
debate, that Mr. Pitt would have further reduced the power of the Court 
of Directors; above all, that he would have held in the hands of Minis- 
ters an unqualified right of appointing to the supreme civil and military 
offices in India. A body worse constituted than the Court of Directors, 
for a just and discriminating exercise of patronage and political influence, 
can scarcely exist; and it would appear that the more Mr. Pitt reflected 





.? If the Court of Directors neglect to fill up vacant offices within a certain 
period, the appointments lapse to the Crown. 
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upon this part of the subject the more he was convinced of their unfit- 
ness for such a duty, for his second bill enlarged the authority of the 
Board of Commissioners beyond the limits provided by the first bill, which 
was thrown out. It is clear, too, that he anticipated the growth of a 
necessity for enlarging still further their control over the Government of 
India. That necessity, perhaps, is now matured ; by what means we 
shall shortly consider, as bearing directly on the question of patronage. 

Since the formation of the East India Company, the Crown has, from 
time to time, put in and maintained a claim to participate in the wealth 
and advantages enjoyed by those exclusive monopolists of East India 
trade. Sometimes money has been paid by the Company rather for the 
use of the Crown than the supply of the publie treasury; but in some 
shape or other any extension of the Company’s commerce or territory 
has always been followed by a certain consideration paid to the sovereign 
for the right, as it were, of enjoying the new benefit or acquisition? 
Although it thus seemed clearly intimated where the sovereignty of India 
lay, yet the charter of William the Third, which expressly reserved it 
to the Crown, perhaps created the doubt which it was intended to pre- 
vent. Mr. Fox, speaking in 1783, says— 

Many and grave persons are of opinion, that the territorial possessions in 
India belong to the Crown ; and they argue, that it is absurd to suppose, that a 
body of merchants should be capable of managing aud governing great territo- 
ries, and of entering into all the mazes and refinements of modern politics. I 
am aware that very weighty persons have, on the other hand, maintained, that 
the territories belong of right to the Company. 


In fact, till 1813, the sovereignty of the Crown over India had been 
kept as a reserved point, and so to the partial judgment of the Company 
seemed almost questionable; but the preamble of the act 53d Geo. 3. 
cap. 155, then set the matter at rest by the insertion of the words 
‘‘ without prejudice to the undoubted sovereignty of the Crown, &c. in and 
over the same, &c.” Thus, by precedent and law, the right of interfer- 
ence is now established, whenever any political or other change in the 
state of India should give cause, in the opinion of his advisers, for the 
King to modify or abolish, in the prescribed course, the Company’s 
charter. 

Yet, up to the present day, is not the Company talked of, and do not 
the Proprietors talk of themselves, as a Sovereign Company? Many of 
the facetious members of this imperial corporation will sometimes ex- 
claim, ‘“‘ We are the King of India, but the Board of Commissioners is 
Viceroy over us.” 

If this feeling evaporated in a joke, however stale, the Proprietors and 
Directors might enjoy it among themselves ; but, as the spirit of both ap- 
pears by their debates to be impatient of control, and viciously opposed 
to every kind of check, we may be allowed to suspect that it must some- 
times embarrass the most wholesome measures for the government of 
India. Such an opinion seems to have been long ago entertained by the 
legislature, for we find the following passage in the preamble of an Act 
of Parliament nearly sixty years old, for regulating the qualification of 





3 Among other similar enactments we may quote, as an example, the 9th 
Geo. 3. cap. 24., by which 400,0002. was to be annually paid by the Company for 
a limited time, in consequence of certain territorial acquisitions and revenues. 
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members for voting in the respective general courts of public companies 
and corporations : 

“* Whereas of late years a most unfair practice has been introduced of 
splitting large quantities of stock, and making temporary and separate 
conveyances of parts thereof, for the purpose of multiplying occasional 
votes immediately before the time of declaring a dividend, choosing a 
director, or of deciding any other important question, and which prac- 
tice,” it is said, “‘ would leave the permanent interest of such companies 
liable, at all times, to be sacrificed to the partial and interested views of 
a few, and those perhaps temporary proprietors....it is enacted” that stock 
as a qualification to vote, must have been possessed for six calendar 
months previously to the exercise of that right. ‘This is again confirmed 
and made peculiar to East India proprietors by the 13th Geo. 3. cap. 43. 
sec. 3. which extends the period to twelve months, and raises the qua- 
lifying sum from five hundred to a thousand pounds. 

What a scene of cabal and faction must have been displayed in a ge- 
neral court before the year 1784, when, as the late Lord (then Mr.) 
Erskine, expressed it, “‘ so immensely important an empire was governed 
by a ballot of men and women, and foreigners.” The Court of Proprietors 
is an exhibition, in a sort of minor theatre, of the vivacious but small 
orators of the day; yet have they still the power, as we have lately seen, 
of sitting in judgment on the Government of India. To those influenced 
by the hope of support from women, foreigners, and others, or already 
pledged to some of the predilections or prejudices of such persons, is the 
administration and patronage of our Indian empire rashly intrusted. To 
the General Court itself, constituted as it is, has every modification of 
system for educating the Company's servants been solemnly submitted. 
But why is the creditor of the Company to have a direct political influ- 
ence in the state, while the public creditor of the nation, the holder of 
government stock, is wholly excluded from any share of it? Why is any 
person who holds India bonds to the amount of 1000J. to possess a privi- 
lege denied to the man who stands in the books of the Bank of England 
a creditor of the country to the amount of half a million? This is the 
harder, because the state, and therefore the nation, have become security 
for, and guarantee the Company’s debt. 

It must commonly happen that gentlemen come into the Direction with 
a list in their pocket of persons to be provided for, dependent on the most 
powerful of their constituents ; a list quickly formed, but slowly disposed 
of. Who can resist the influence of the stars?* Whatever his birth or 
station, whatever his abilities, John Nokes or Tom Styles is to have a 
writership. But then he must pass through the ordeal of Haileybury 
College ; a terrible test, subject at any time to the regulation of those who 
are, or in future may be, the immediate superintendents of the College, 
and upon whom the institution itself isin fact dependent for its existence. 
As a consequence, influencial persons, related by blood, or connected by 
marriage, get out to India, who gradually grow up, and combine to pro- 
mote and protect each other. Who can resist them abroad, who dare 
resist them at home? They come back with ample means to continue 
and increase the same interest which sent them to India. Which of them 








4 The number of stars against a proprictor’s name, denotes the number of 
votes which he commands for the election of Directors, and other jobs, 
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who chanced to be a delinquent could be pursued to justice or exposure ? 
What object which they determined to carry could be defeated ? Who would 
wonder if the most lucrative situations of India become almost hereditary ? 
What better support of such a system could be invented than Hertford 
College? Preserve the nomination to appointments in the same hands, 
keep the nominees together in the same building, and leave the required 
test to become, as it must, a mere form, and we might venture to name 
those who would hold particular appointments, and some who would be 
in the Direction, a century hence, if India should then be in our posses- 
sion, and the present system still in force. If the Directors had not been 
men of good intentions, however mistaken, and had they stood till this 
day uncontrolled, they must long since have done more mischief than 
any legislative enactment could remedy, or any regret on their part have 
atoned for. No man, or set of men, can withstand the irresistible effect 
of a bad system. 

The Court of Proprietors elect from among themselves a Court of Di- 
rectors. On their first entrance into office, the Directors are employed 
in superintending the Company’s sales. They then rise by seniority to 
the duty of conducting the political administration of India. Thus, as 
young men are rarely, if ever, elected ; individuals who have talents 
can seldom possess much influence over Indian affairs till they have 

ained the age of old men, and in most cases the character of old women. 
t was not, therefore, extraordinary, that the Court of Directors, before 
they were controlled by the King’s Government, continued to blunder 
on in governing by theory, till one of their servants dared to disobey 
them, and save their possessions. At that time, we are told,’ “ that if a 
man wished to read the finest system of ethics, policy, and humanity, he 
would find it in the letters of the Court of Directors to the Company’s 
servants abroad ;” but unhappily, which few if any then knew, there 
was nothing practical in these beautiful essays. The Court’s orders were 
abstractedly good, but in application impossible. Since the interference 
of Government, although theory, favoured by ignorance, held its ground 
for some years, information about India has been gradually diffused, and 
its administration better understood. There is but one mode of conquer- 
ing, there are many modes of settling a country. Even now the laws 
affecting the tenure of land and the right of the soil, are a subject of differ- 
ence among those best acquainted with India. Even now (how many 
will hear it for the first time!) all the laws are promulgated and admi- 
nistered in a language® almost always equally foreign to judge, jury, pri- 
soner, accuser, and witnesses. All are dependent on an interpreter ! Surely 
this is evidence enough of the wrong principle upon which our internal 
administration began, and of the prevalence of theoretical knowledge in 
England, and of ignorant precipitation in India. How little European 
theory can suit an Eastern country, we may be led to conjecture by the 
present land-tax of India. We calculate, in England, a third of the 





* Debates on the India Bill, 1743. 

* The judicial proceedings of India are conducted in Persian, a language verna- 
cular only among the remnant of the Mohammedan conquerors of Hindoostan. 
When the Norman William introduced French into our Courts of: Law, it had at 
least the advantage of being the native language of the judge, (see ‘The Friend of 
India,’ a periodical work.) This subject will be shortly resumed in a future 
Number. 
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produce of land for the landlord, a third for the farmer, and a third for 
expenses ; in India, an average of 50 per cent. is paid on land to Govern- 
ment, and the other half must pay all expenses, and support the landlord 
and tenant. Whether this very land-tax be consistent with sound poli- 
tical economy may perhaps be doubted. Now that the question of 
governing in India is become almost wholly a question of internal admi- 
nistration, is it not time to take the superintendence of that government 
out of the hands of those, who, under certain limitations, declare the 
dividends on their own stock, which must depend on the revenue yielded 
by India? But if you remove the superintendence of the government, 
you must at the same time tranfer the appointment of executive autho- 
rities, and.of those who, under them, are the instruments of external and 
internal administration. 
B. M.V. 


OF TRUTH AND SIMPLICITY IN TASTE AND CRITICISM. 


Wuewn we fin¢ great writers difiering on any important subject, it 
puts us on our guard against trusting to authority in matters we do not 
perfectly comprehend; and thus, while impressing a conviction of the 
fallibility of our common nature, generates a desire once more to try 
the effect of unprejudiced research. No subject of inquiry has baffled 
human sagacity more completely than taste. It seems indeed, as the 
author of the Inquiry into the Principles of the Sublime and Beautiful 
has observed, “ too volatile to endure even the chains of a definition :” 
but, perhaps, whatever obscurity surrounds it, may be owing more. to our 
unwillingness to see clearly, than to the circumstances of the thing 
itself. All mankind are pleased with novelty; writers, to gain their 
approbation, are therefore induced to depart from old standards, in 
search of originality; and this, possibly, could not be so well effected, 
if certain fixed principles of taste were acknowledged, by which the 
sallies of invention were to be regulated and restrained. In conse- 
quence, the majority of the republic of letters are not extremely anxious 
for the discovery of such principles, but, rather, are inclined to con- 
gratulate themselves on ‘‘ the glorious uncertainty of the laws” of wit 
and eloquence. They are partly right, as far as regards their own 
interests. But looking simply to the public good, we may be tempted to 
decide differently, and to indulge a wish that the rules of judging in 
matters of literature were as certain and perspicuous as the principles of 
geometry. We make no pretensions, however, to the knowledge of any 
such infallible rules, and merely design in this essay to cast a hasty 
glance at that single and continuous method which seems most conso- 
nant to correct judgment. 

Taste is, ‘by M. D*Alembert, defined to be, “ le talent de déméler 
dans les ouvrages de l’art, ce qui doit plaire anx Ames sensibles, et ce qui 
doit les blesser:” by Mr. Burke, “ that faculty, or those faculties of 
the mind, which are affected with, or which form a judgment of, the 
works of imagination and the elegant arts.” It may perhaps be found, 
upon inquiry, to be no distinct faculty at all, but merely “* correct judg- 
ment united to a certain degree of imagination.” If this kind of judg- 
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ment be applied to works of art, it will decide correctly concerning 
them, as it will of every thing else that is comprehended by the mind ; 
but it seems not a little singular, to imagine that we have a distinct 
faculty purposely adapted for judging of works of art. If this were true, 
it would be equally so that the faculty itself must be artificial. It could 
not exist independently of the works of art, on whose qualities and 
merits it is to pronounce; for it appears absurd to say that nature 
endued man with a faculty for forming correct notions of things the very 
existence of which was problematical. But taking it for a peculiarly 
nice judgment, operating through the medium of the imagination upon 
the elements of beautiful forms and exact proportions, we have some- 
thing intelligible before us, which may be applied with equal propriety 
to the productions of nature or art. 

This judgment is not an acquirement, although something resembling 
it may be produced by study; it results from the original conformation 
of the mind, and evinces itself gradually as the intellectual powers are 
ripened and developed by time and application. Some men borrow a 
taste, as one might borrow a carpenter's rule, and, not understanding 
the scale, apply it most preposterously. ‘They study the models, not the 
principles of art; observing what Homer has written or Raphael painted, 
not by what means they acquired the power so to write or paint. These 
are unfortunately the men who most commonly apply themselves to 
criticism. The pleasure of applying rules and citing precedents gives 
them vigour to wade with equal patience and complacency through all 
orders of books, from a profound tome of philosophy down to a ro- 
mance, or fashionable volume of essays. ‘ Experience is the mother of 
wisdom.” “ I have seen,” says Mr. Merrick’s traveller, “ arid sure- I 
ought to know.” These are the aphorisms of every fashionable “ ele- 
gans formarum spectator” in the fine arts or belles lettres. Who can 
dispute them? Happily they are indisputable; but still prove nothing 
more, most venerable critics! than that you are certain of having seen 
what you say, but by no means sure that you understood what you saw. 

Vast reading, directed promiscuously among authors of all casts, is 
apt to dull the perception of beauty ; and as it is sure to be perceived, 
at length, that some books must be neglected, the mind makes rapid 
election of the class least consonant to its own views, and discards them 
for ever without a hearing, in order to have an excuse to itself for not 
reading them. Thus some persons hate the ancients, some the moderns, 
and some only the French. Among the latter are Mr. Coleridge, Mr. 
Southey, Mr. Landor,—in short, the Lake school. In return, there 
are those who hate them. Now all this hatred seems unixtelligible to 
us, and appears, in whoever indulges it, a mark of spleen and littleness. 
The hatred of Mr. Landor is most peculiarly absurd, as there is hardly 
one of his notions the germ of which may not be traced to some 
French writer or another; but possibly he may wish to raise a smoke in 
the mouth of the cavern whence he has drawn his treasures, that it may 
not be seen from what point he escapes with them. 

It was the French Revolution which in fact gave rise to the literary 
tastes now prevalent over the whole of Europe, although this be little 
suspected by those who cultivate them. In that tremendous concussion, 
the reverence for ancieut art, amounting almost to superstition, was 
swept away as a vulgar prejudice; nay, the elegant arts themselves 
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were undervalued, and the sciences, as more congenial with robust 
and martial minds, cultivated in preference. Afterwards, when it was 
perceived that civilization would not dispense with works of imagination, 
authors set themselves about the task of invention with the most as- 
tonishing realities before them, and quickly perceived that it required no 
small efforts of fiction to surpass what had actually been. Hence the 
marvellous and the extravagarft, which appear to have taken root in a 
congenial soil, where they now flourish in defiance of taste and criticism. 
It has been observed by Payne Knight, that whatever may be the private 
taste of a writer, his practice, if he would be popular, must be con- 
formable to the bent of the times. The remark is true; but it is equally 
true that a writer has, in a great measure, no choice in the matter. He 
travels on with his contemporaries, he views the same objects with them, 
and, if he respects posterity, makes his fellow-travellers the most fre- 
quent subject of his meditations. In proportion as he does this without 
trick or affectation, he is a great writer, or otherwise. The author 
above mentioned, elsewhere says, that every age accuses the one imme- 
diately preceding it, of bad taste in building, furniture, and dress. This 
it does to keep its own taste in countenance ; but the accusation is some- 
times just. The people who make it, nevertheless, are commonly those 
who have nothing else for a criterion but the prevailing fancies. Ob- 
serve the detractors of Pope; what are their principles of composition 
or of criticism? ‘Their first principle is a contempt of all principles ; 
their practice the most wild and incoherent thing that has arisen since 
Chaos. They profess to loosen poetry from the trammels in which she 
had been made to move by that consummate poet, and engender in this 
solution a kind of monster that is neither poetry nor prose. Rhyme, to 
many of these gentlemen, wore a peculiarly ungracious aspect; it 
seemed like travelling in a state-coach, a mode by far too dignified for 
poetry. Accordingly they came up to her vehicle, and observing the 
lady seated much at her ease, with no care in her countenance, gazing 
in luxurious rapture at the rich fleeting landscapes around her, were 
indignant at her indolence, and thrusting in their rude hands and 
pulling her out, tore off her costly garments, and compelled her to stroll 
naked and barefoot, about the rugged moors with them! Ah, quantum 
mutata ab illa! 

The blank verse of the present period, is the Scylla, and our loose 
rhymes, the Charybdis of poetry. Not one poem written in the former 
will ever reach the next age, unless some unexpected miracle be 
operated in its behalf. Had Paradise Lost been written in rhyme, it 


- would have counted a hundred readers where it now reckons one, and 
. every beautiful thought it contains would have shone with additional splen- 


dour. Lord Kaimes and critics of his class, may say what they please about 
the light nature and jingling of rhyme, there is not in England an ad- 
mirer of poetry who has not more frequently been melted to tenderness 
and tears by the Translations of the Iliad, Odyssey, and Eneid, by 
Eloisa to Abelard, by passages of Don Juan and Childe Harold, than 


' by all the blank verse that ever was written in our language, excepting 


the plays of Shakespeare. The pathos and power of these latter are 


. entirely independent of the nature of the verse; but Shakespeare might 
. have been, had he not chosen the dramatic form, quite as pathetic and 


far more perfect in rhymed poems. Some of his little pieces in rhyme 
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are eminently touching, and the quaintness of the form certainly does 
not detract from, if it does not heighten their beauty; as 
Blow, Llow, thou bitter wind ! 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude, &c. 

Simplicity of style is so far from being an attribute of blank verse, 
that in a long poem it is almost incompatible with it. Milton's style is 
less simple than that of Spencer or Pope, its gorgeousness is often offen- 
sive, its inversions intolerable. No judicious reader ever looks to Milton 
for simplicity; he is the antipodes of it; is forcible, fiery, impetuous, 
energetic, sublime, and has almost every other beauty. Homer, in 
poetry, is the great model of simplicity; and in prose, Iicrodotus, De- 
mosthenes, and Xenophon. In our own language Chaucer is perhaps 
the poet of greatest simplicity, and Swift may claim the same rank 

' 


pie 
Dit 


among our prose writers. But it is among the Greeks that simple beauty 
is principally to be sought. There is one example of it in the Eidyllia of 
Bion, surpassing whatever is to be met with of the kind in the poetry of 
the world : it is where Venus reclines upon the mountains, wearied by the 
tempest of passion, and giving vent to its last murmurs over the dead body 
of her lover. Suddenly, she seems to see his soul escaping over the culf 
of death, with eyes averted from her, and with feet nearly 

mansions of “gloomy Dis.” Her immo-tal nature is again shaken by 
love, she thinks him still wit! 
to'stay ; and writhing in all the anguish of immortal wretchedness, closes 


tin hearing, she exclaims, she conjures him 


her adjuration with these inimitable words : 


a Se Takawa 
Zaw, Kat Oeos eumt, kat ov Svvauat oe Siwxew. 
For, wretched me! 
I live, aGod! and caunoi follow thee! 
This is the acmé of intense passion, and nothing in human language 
could add to its | 
sense; it pretends to no more. ‘The passage next to it in excellence is 


that in the Merchant of Venice: — 


yeauty. Our translation is literal, and conveys the 


On such a night as this 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan wall, 
And sighed his soul towards the Grecian tents, 
Where Cressid luy that night! 

This is enthusiasm and poetry! and where in books shall we find 
greater simplicity? It is possible that Homer was not in posse a greater 
poet than Shakespeare, but he produced vastly greater poems; poems 
that seem beyond the powers of humanity, since all attempts to equal 
them have proved fruitless and visionary. 

The tendency of fashionable taste and criticism, however, is to put us 
out of conceit withthese antiquated beauties. We recollect two examples, 
The close of the eighth book of the Iliad, beginning, 

As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, &c. 
had been admired we believe by most readers of poetry, until Mr. Cole- 
ridge, in his Biographia Literaria, exposed the folly of such admiration. 
He attacked with vast patience and industry every single beauty of the 
passage, and they withered before him like flowers at the breath of the 
pestilence, until he at length found himself surrounded by the dry stalks 
and sapless petals of what had once been the pride of the meadows. 

Oriental Herald, Vol, 4. E 
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But, alas! his industry has been ill requited, for the world still con- 
tinue, with the swains of Homer, to 

Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light; 
while the Biographia Literaria, with all its hidden beauties, lies snug in 
the warm corner of some bookseller’s shop, or only travels forth at the 
evocation of some adept, who prefers the transcendental philosophy to 
Pope and Homer. 

The other example is adduced by Mr. Payne Knight as an instance 
of the weakness of academical criticism. It likewise affects Pope, and 
occurs in Dr. Blair’s Lectures. 

“« Addressing the several parts of one’s body,” says he in his sixteenth 
lecture, “‘ as if they were animated, is not congruous to the dignity of 
passion. For this reason | must condemn the following passage in a very 
beautiful poem of Mr. Pope’s, Eloisa to Abelard : 

*¢ Dear fatal name! rest ever unrevealed, 
Nor pass these lips in holy silence sealed. 
Hide it, my heart, within that close disguise, 
Where, mived with God's, his loved idea lies : 
Q write it not, my hand.—— -—”’ 

And he goes on to condemn it, at a length “ which is not congruous” 
to the space we can allow for quotations ; but his chief objection lies 
against the personification of the hand. ‘ A personified hand is low,” 
he says, ‘‘ and not in the style of true passion.” ‘Ten to one the Doctor 
had not read the original letters between these celebrated lovers, or he 
would have found that very strange conceits were congruous enough with 
perhaps the most intense passion that ever existed. He had allowed the 
personification of the heart to pass, ‘* as a dignified part of the human 
frame ;” “ but common readers,” says Mr. Knight, ‘ never think of 
making such, frigid distinctions in the comparative rank and dignity of 
the difierent parts of the body, as that which the learned professor here 
makes between the heart and the hand: a distinction as untair in its 
statement, as it is cold and frivolous in its application ; for the hand is 
often used metaphorically to signify energy or power, as the heart is to 
signify affection, or the head intellect.” ! 

As long as criticisms of the kind here exposed are read and swallowed 
without reflection, so long shalt we retrograde in invention and taste; for 
the greatest writers look up, when they begin in youth to compose, with 
some degree of veneration to established critics, and thus are in danger of 
having their powerful intellects bent the wrong way, until the force of 
after-discovery restore them to their original uprightness. It is true, time 

1 Shakespeare, against whose authority the Doctor might possibly desire to 
appeal, had a different idea of the dignity of the hand; making it a symbol of the 
whole Grecian power, 











both your speeches, which were such 
As Agamemnon, and the hand of Greece 
Should hold up high in brass. 
Ulysses, in Troilus and Cressida, act. i. sc. v. 
Again :— 
The great Achilles, whom opinion crowns 
The sinew and the fore-hand of our host.—Id, ib. 

A thousand such examples might be collected from the greatest poets, in which 
the force and majesty of the verse is heightened and invigorated by the very figures 
condemned by critics like Blair, as weak, and not ‘‘ congruous to the dignity of 
passion.” 
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will set all these matters to rights, and teach these critics that the river 
Lethe runs, as Lord Bacon observes, as well above as under ground ; but 
it is no harm to present a slope to its current, that it may the more speedily 
rid us of that mischievous nonsense, which has confounded beauty with 
deformity in the heads of so many well-disposed people. 

After all, there is much more uniformity in the taste than in the actions 
of individuals. For men are more passive and open to the operation of 
principles, in the act of judging of works of art, than it is possible for 
them to be while performing the business of life. We never know the 
better, and prefer the worse, in matters of taste ; if we err it is through 
ignorance. ‘Taste, to return to our proposition, is indeed nothing more 
than the result of repeated actions of the mind, of numerous comparisons, 
of most delicate distinctions; it is the habit of applying knowledge to 
distinguish rapidly between truth and beauty in works of imagination, 
and their mere resemblances. For this reason, therefore, an ignorant 
man cannot be a man of taste; he may have had from nature a good 
judgment, and may be able to seize the more obvious distinctions of 
things; but he will never make that perfect discrimination between what 
is beautiful, and what is only showy, the power to do which, we deno- 
minate taste. The mind that has been trained to judge, arrives at its 
conclusions so rapidly, that it seems to know by intuition ; hence it is 
that we sometimes consider taste as’ something distinct from judgment, 
losing sight of the mind’s operations on account of their celerity, and 
thus imagining that those are faculties distinct in nature, which are only 
degrees of the same thing. The differences in kind which appear in this 
faculty of judgment, arise entirely from the different degrees of imagina- 
tion which are united with it. The man who has much fancy will be 
led to exercise his judging faculty upon such forms of beauty and love- 
liness as art and nature have presented to his imagination; whereas 
the mind of colder temperament and more rugged texture, will be apt 
to grapple with coarser objects, supplied by every-day experience, and 
less exquisite research. The latter will be denominated a person of 
strong mind ; the former, of elegant and refined taste. Dr. Johnson was 
a man of very strong mind: he could reduce realities to. their value by a 
kind of alchemy which is perfectly within the competence of robust judg- 
ment. Beyond that he seemed incapable of going. Burke, with a mind 
every way superior, had an exquisite imagination, and while making his 
way among principles and metaphysical subtleties, could perceive and 
relish the most delicate charms of composition. Johnson was a plain 
round pillar; Burke, the very “ Corinthian Capital” of intellectuality. 
In these two men the principles of uniformity and variety may be seen 
in full contrast; the former inducing sluggishness and distaste ; the 
latter filling the mind to the last with a kind of youthful vigour of appe- 
tite, which is never tired of the flavour of life, though at all times capable 
of distinguishing between its true and false seasoning. 

It is doubtless the duty of an author to respect the opinions of his con- 
temporaries ; but it is not clear that he should bow down before every idol 
they may choose to set up; nor can he, without regret, observe them nar- 
row the scene of their intellectual enjoyments. When criticism becomes 
intolerant, when it refuses to apply its principles to any particular subject, 
we may suspect that it does not act according to its own bias, but is 
swayed and directed by other influences. Now at present there are in 
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the empire of learning proscribed subjects; subjects that dare not lift up 
their heads in public, and with which it is deemed disreputable to have 
any connexion. The cultivators and abettors of these, are under the 
ban of popularity; are frowned upon by power, are shunned by fashion, 
are neglected by all. But there are two currents-in, the affairs of this 
age; one, produced by the great political leaders 6f nations, that tends 
backwards towards old institutions and opinions, whigh: is the upper and 
apparent one; the other, generated by the inevitable progression of know- 
ledge, which moving forwards under all obstacles, will in the end-desftoy 
the former, and draw all things into its own course. Those who c@®ope- 
rate with the former must of necessity be the popular men; but the,fame 
of the latter will be more lasting, being borne up by a flood that eaii never 
cease to flow. It is a very mistaken notion that popularity is always the 
prelude of fame. Popular writers most frequently resemble those light 
pinnaces, that dance in summer upon the flood tide, which, when the 
waters ebb, are stranded or carried off by the current ; while the writer 
of real merit, the man who adheres to just principles, who does not fol- 
low in the lead of circumstances, is like the rock whose greatness is hid- 
den in the flood, which grows as it decreases, and is greatest when all is 
drained away. J 

At particular periods it is a mark of greatness to be singular; for in the 
midst of fluctuation and weakness there is no being so with genuine prin- 
ciples. With what a pitiful ambition do some men lift themselves up, to 
catch the breath of popularity; how do they tack, and shift, and struggle, 
in order to shape their course by it! There are many Zimxkts at this 
moment in the world of letters, many Prorrvuses, who would willingly 
become a “ flood” or ‘* wasting fire,” could they thereby gain their ends. 
These, of course, decry truth and simplicity of style ; for amidst gorgeeus 
inflation, and torrents of unmeaning words, it is difficult to discover dif- 
ferences; and therefore a writer may mean any thing or nothing, just as 
the reader pleases. It is something to find out that this is the case, that 
“‘ counterfeits are abroad ;’ we may hereafter mark them individually as 
they come in our way, for good taste can in no way be so effectually 
benefited, as by exposing that which is false and factitious. 








THE WINTER MORNING.——A SONNET. 


Now, from his chilly chambers in the east, 

Walks forth, close wrapped, the shivering Winter-day, 
His torch just tinging the dun skies with gray, 

And clouds and tempests beating round his breast. 
The dusky air, by cutting cold possessed, 

Makes the bright fire and pleasant room be loved ; 
And Homer, from the window-seat removed, 

Seems, more than ever, on the hearth caressed. 

But soon the Morn’s short reign is o’er: and tea 
Smokes on the board ; and merry faces round 

Inhale its grateful fragrance joyously, 

While loud without the driving tempests sound. 

That Nature courts no intimacy then, 

We feel, and linger round our fellow-men. Bion. 
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SERVICES OF DISTINGUISHED MILITARY OFFICERS IN INDIA. 


In contemplating the extent of the British dominion in the East, and 
the seeming inadequacy of the means by which so vast an empire has been 
achieved, the mind even of the most careless observer cannot fail to be 
struck with surprise and astonishment at the spectacle which it presents. 
That a Company of merchant adventurers, who towards the close of the 
seventeenth century became possessed of a few trifling and unimportant 
settlements on the coast of Hindoostan, in which their power scarcely 
extended beyond the reach of the cannon which were necessary to the 
protection of their forts, should exist at the commencement of the nine- 
teenth as sovereigns of an immense territory, comprising-a large portion 
of the most fertile and populous regions on the face of the globe, inhabited 
by eighty millions of human beings subject to the nod of their distant and 
personally insignificant rulers, and passively obedient to their beck, ap- 
pears almost beyond the scope of possibility to accomplish ; but our won- 
der is still more highly excited when we consider that nearly the whole 
of these acquisitions have been secured during a space of little more than 
halfa century, and with an aid from the mother country so comparatively 
trifling, as to appear utterly incapable of effecting the gigantic results which 
it has produced. 

A hasty glance at the extent of the British possessions in India prior 
to the middle of the last century, will serve more forcibly to illustrate the 
rapidity of their growth. In the year 1639, the town of Madras with a 
territory extending about five miles along the coast, constituted the whole 
of these possessions; to this, after a lapse of twenty-five years, was added 
Bombay, and subsequently Fort St. David; and the acquisition of Cal- 
cutta, in 1696, completed the sum of their dominions in India at the 
opening of the eighteenth century. During the first fifty years which 
succeeded, the weakness of tlieir resources and the jealousy of the sur- 
rounding nations restricted the Company from all attempts to extend their 
limits, which continued nearly the same until the year 1750, when those 
wars commenced between the English and French in India, which in 
their course involved on one side or the other most of the neighbouring 
states, and which terminated in the expulsion of the French, and the sub- 
jection to the British yoke of the greater part of their native allies. It 
was thus that a petty contest between the rival traders of two distant and 
hostile nations, who had obtained a peaceable footing on the shores of 
India, laid the foundation of the British empire in that quarter, and gave 
the first impulse to that restless spirit of grasping ambition by which the 
Company’s government has never ceased to be actuated, and which has 
continued to agitate that unhappy country up to the present moment. 

In the course of the almost uninterrupted series of military successes 
which have since this period distinguished the career of the Indian army, 
numerous instances of distinguished merit must of necessity have occurred, 
which it is one of the most pleasing of the historian’s duties to record. 
The character of the British soldier is universally acknowledged as pre- 
eminent in cool and undaunted courage, in discipline, in hardihood, and 
in perseverance ; and these qualities have been conspicuously displayed 
by that portion of our army which has been fated to encounter in India 
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difficulties and dangers unknown to those who have never braved its fer- 
vid clime. Neither has the enemy with whom our handful of brave sol- 
diers have had to contend, however deficient in that moral energy which 
cannot be expected to exist among a people who have for ages bowed 
beneath the iron yoke of oppression, been despicable or ineflicient. On 
the contrary, to their vast superiority of numbers and physical force they 
have added, especially of late years, considerable skill in the management 
of those destructive implements of modern warfare, (for the first knowledge 
of which it has been more than surmised that we are indebted to the in- 
ventive genius of the East,) together with a degree of discipline which, 
though far from rivalling or even approaching to that of our own soldiers, 
or of the native troops in our ranks, has on many occasions been displayed 
in so cool and determined a manner as to call forth the admiration and 
applause of those British commanders who have been opposed to them. 
The introduction of these essential improvements in the native armies has 
been in a great measure accomplished by means of Europeans, and espe- 
cially of Frenchmen, whom they have had the policy to attach to their ser- 
vice ; and whose instructions have succeeded in imparting to the once 
feeble and disorganized masses of which they are composed, a character 
of order and regularity, tegether with a degree of skill and precision, which 
render them a formidable enemy even when opposed to veteran and well 
disciplined troops. 

To put on record the distinguished services of the Indian Army in par- 
ticular, which has been so actively engaged in contending with these nu- 
merous and formidable foes, and to supply the deficiencies in ‘ The 
Royal Military Calendar,’ there appeared in the course of the last year, 
from the pen of the editor of that very excellent and highly interesting 
review of the services of the Royal Army, the first volume of ‘ The East 
India Military Calendar.’ This production was briefly noticed in terms 
of just commendation, in an early number of the Oriental Herald, and a 
feeling of regret was at the same time expressed that the plan which the 
editor had thought proper to adopt for the execution of the work, precluded 
him from noticing many of those celebrated martial characters whose 
gallant deeds shed a lustre on our arms during the wars which led to the 
establishment of the British dominion in the East. We feel great plea- 
sure in informing our readers that this desideratum has now been sup- 
plied, by the publication of a second volume of this highly meritorious and 
useful compilation ;' in which the editor, taking a more extended range, 
has been enabled to give insertion to the services of Lord Clive, and of 
those other gallant and distinguished officers, his companions and succes- 
sors in arms, who commanded in India during the latter half of the last 
century, and with whose brilliant exploits the military history of that por- 
tion of the British dominions may be regarded as having commenced, 
To some of the more considerable and important of these accounts we 
propose briefly to advert, dwelling chiefly on those points which appear to 
be the least known and the most interesting. 

Before we proceed to this portion of our subject we may, however, be 
allowed to notice acircumstance which, though not immediately connected 
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with the military services of our Eastern army, is calculated to cast addi- 
tional lustre on its reputation; we allude to the literary and scientific 
talents which many ot its officers have possessed in a high degree, and 
which the peculiar circumstances in which they have been placed have 
so frequently called into action, to the great advantage of the world of 
literature and science, which has been indebted to their zeal for much 
valuable and useful information. ‘To illustrate this position it is surely 
unnecessary to mention the names of Col. Symes, Col. Wilford, Col. 
Mackenzie, Col. Lambton, Sir John Malcolm, General Hardwicke, and 
of many others almost equally distinguished by their attachment to these 
pursuits, since the memory of every one who is at all conversant with the 
literature of the East will doubtless furnish numerous instances in its sup- 
port. Proud as we are of the military talents and glory of our country- 
men, we feel more pleased in the contemplation of this fact, which is at 
once so creditable to the men who amidst the horrors and fatigues of war 
have devoted the energies of their active minds to the investigation, at 
every leisure moment, of the history, the antiquities, and the manners of 
the people among whom they have been engaged ; and on which they have 
been able to furnish such important information, and so highly illustra- 
tive of the gentlemanly character and acquirenients of the British officer. 
It was indeed requisite that those on whom so irequently devolved the 
task of representing the interests of their employers at the courts of the 
native princes, should possess the education and the talents of civil life, 
and become versed inthe department of the diplomatist and the politician ; 
and we accordingly meet with numerous instances among them in which 
the necessary acquiremeuts for these important offices were admirably 
displayed. These however, as adapted to their personal interest and ad- 
vancement, and as meeting with their reward in the good things of the 
world, possess fewer claims on our commendation than those studies to 
which the philoioger, the antiquarian, and especiaily the geographer are 
so deeply indebted, and for which their gratitude is more fully merited 
by the army of India than by any other military body. It is however time 
to return to the work which we have just introduced to the notice of our 
readers. 

In the military history of Lord Clive, with which the present volume 
commences, connected as it is with the general history of India, much 
novel or additional information cannot be expected. His splendid career 
was marked by a succession of fortunate enterprises which deservedly 
secured for him the character of a most able commander. ‘To use the 
words of the great Lord Chatham, he was ‘ a heaven-born general, who, 
without being versed in military affairs, had surpassed all the officers of 
his time,” and presented an almost singular instance of a man trans- 
planted from the counting- house to the camp, and wielding alternately, as 
circumstances dictated, the pen and the sword with equal ability and sue- 
cess. The memorable battle of Plassy, to which he was indebted for his 
title, and which, according to Forbes, ‘not only amply revenged the per- 
fidious cruelty of the Mohammedan despot, but gave the Company power, 
wealth, and territory, in the finest provinces of India, where from a set 
of licensed foreign merchants they became sovereigns of the country,” 
terminated the military career of Lord Clive. His conduct on this occa- 
sion was severely animadverted on by his adversaries, who pretended that 
their accounts ef the battle were taken from the journal of Sir Eyre Coote, 
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thena Major commanding the third division, as read by him in the House 
of Commons. ‘To rebut the charges which thus originated, the editor of 
the East India Military Calendar has given a detailed account of the 
events of that memorable day, from the pen of an officer at that time a 
Captain in the army, which corresponds in every material particular with 
that of Sir Eyre Coote, and appears moreover to indicate great military 
judgment on the part of Col. Clive. His arrangements for the engage- 
ment were admirable, and his conduct during the whole of it worthy of 
the high character which he had previously acquired ; and though in its 
progress errors were committed by the eagerness and unmilitary conduct 
of the commanding officer of one of the divisions, who advanced without 
orders about 600 yards in front of the line, the ready genius of Col. Clive 
enabled him immediately to prevent the enemy from availing himself of 
this indiscretion, and finally carried him on to a complete and decisive 
victory, with a loss comparatively trifling on the part of the British. In 
reward for this service Col. Clive was presented by the Nabob with a 
Jaghire of 30,0002. yearly ; the payment of which was withheld by the 
East India Company on his return to England, where this unhappy man 
terminated his existence by his own hand, after a continuance of the most 
dreadful depression of spirits under which any one man. ever laboured, and 
which has usually been attributed to occurrences in his life that did not 
properly fall under the cognizance of his military biographer. The mili- 
tary history of any individual, and especially of Lord Clive, is indeed 
by no means adequate to furnish a just estimate of his character. 

The succeeding articles, which are dedicated to the military biogra- 
phies of Major General Lawrence, who first introduced a regular disci- 
pline among the British forces in India and trained the natives in their 
employ to fight in the European manner ; of General Caillaud, of General 
Carnac, of Lieut.-Col. Hartley, and of other distinguished ofhicers, bring 
down the history of the wars of Hindoostan beyond the year 1770, Abound- 
ing with exploits, many of which are of the most spirited and interesting 
description, it is dificult to select from among so much valuable matter 
the most striking incidents. One instance, however, of coolness and in- 
trepidity, which occurred at the siege of Ahmedabad, in 1780, deserves 
especial notice. A breach had been effected in the fort, and Lieut.-Col. 
Hartley led in person the column of grenadiers which followed the forlorn 
hope ; but on reaching the foot of the breach intended to be stormed, he 
found that a trench had been dug during the night too wide and deep to 
be passed. In this critical situation, on casting his eye to the right he 
perceived a tower which had been breached, and the ascent, though dith- 
cult, not impracticable. With that ardour, that quickness of conception, 
and that coup d’ei/, which form the leading features in a great military 
character, he immediately ordered the forlorn hope and column to wheel 
to the right, saying to them most emphatically, “* Follow me, my lads !” 
and was himself the third or fourth maa oa the top of the newly disco- 
vered breach, where the British colours were immediately displayed. 
“ Never,” says the writer of the note from which these part gulars are ex- 
tracted, and who acted on this occasion as hisaide-de-camp, “ never while 
existence lasts will the figure of Col. Hartley, when he turned to give the 
word to his men, be erased from my recollection. Col. Hartley was rather 
above the middle size, with a handsome and gentlemanlike figure. He 
carried no weapon, but an Andrew Ferrara, which had belonged to his 
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brave brother-soldier, Capt. James Stuart, who fell mortally wounded on 
the advance to Poonah in the preceding January ; but the dignity of his 
figure, the warlike spirit that flashed from his eyes, and the eagerness of 
his gallant soldiers to follow his orders, would have formed a grand mi- 
litary subject for a painter.” 

The services of Major Torriano, which occupy an important station in 
the present volume, will long be remembered with pride by our Eastern 
army ; and his admirable and obstinate defence of the fortress of Onore 
towards the close of the war with Tippoo Sahib, has peculiar claims on our 
consideration. ‘The account of the operations of this important siege is 
given at considerable length from a manuscript narrative drawn up by 
Mr. Cruso, an intelligent surgeon, who participated in the perils and fa- 
tigues of the besieged, and whose opportunities of acquiring a full and 
accurate knowledge ofthe whole proceedings were much inceased by his 
having been generally employed as the medium of communication between 
the respective commanders. On the first of January 1783, the British 
batteries under the command of Capt. Torriano opened against the fort, 
which was taken by storm on the 6th of thesame month. Being disabled, 
by a wound which he had received on this occasion, from proceeding with 
the army, Capt. Torriano was left by the unfortunate General Mathews 
in command of Onore and its dependencies, and the fort was at the same 
time constituted the grand magazine of the army. On the fall of Cun- 
dapore the stores were subsequently removed to that place, and a series of 
successes distinguished the progress of the British arms during that and 
the ensuing months, until the commencement of April. At this period, 
some reverses having been experienced, a sudden panic seized the army, 
and a council of war was held at Cundapore, by which it was decided 
that that post was no longer tenable. Measures were immediately taken 
to abandon it, though not a man of the enemy had yet made his appear- 
ance; the stores were burnt and destroyed, and the whole garrison retreated 
in a confused and straggling manner toOnore. Apprehensive of the bad 
effects which might be produced among his own garrison by this pusilia- 
nimous conduct, Capt. Torriano, who had determined to act up to the 
spirit of his orders by defending the fort tothe last extremity, issued a 
general order, which declared that the first of those persons lately arrived 
trom Cundapore who betrayed a want of the proper spirit of a soldier, 
should be put to death, even without the form of a Court Martial. By this 
vigorous step he succeeded in protecting his cwn troops from the panic 
which had seized their fellow-soldiers, whom he also had the good fortune 
to restore in some measure to theirduty. He then made a spirited exer- 
tion to recover the artillery which had been abandoned at Cundapore ; 
it however failed, as the whole was by this time in the possession of 
the enemy, into whose hands, from a want of the necessary precautions on 
their part, more than half of the detachment which had been employed in 
this expedition also unfortunately fell. 

In proportion to the superiur importance it derived from the losses 
and disgraces elsewhere incurred, and to the necessity of making 
preparations for a vigorous defence, the exertions of the garrison con- 
tinued to increase; nor were they at all suspended in consequence of the 
orders which soon after arrived from the Committee for the civil govern- 
ment of Bednore, which directed Capt. Torriano to evacuate and de- 
molish the fort, and to proceed with his troops to join the army at 
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Mangalore. To this communication the Commandant replied by urging 
his orders from the General, and the serious detriment which could not 
fail to result from his neglecting to fulfil them under existing circum- 
stances; he therefore declined to obey the instructions thus transmitted 
to him, and they were subsequently so modified as to leave his proceeding 
entirely at his own discretion. He however despatched to Mangalore the 
whole of the troops which had come in from Cundapore, and prepared 
with the remaining garrison for the defence of the fort. 

At this period, the commencement of May, the garrison of Onore 
amounted in the whole to 743 persons, nearly oue half of whom were raw 
recruits from the country, and only forty-two of the remainder were 
Europeans. These, in order to gire some confidence, were encamped near 
the glacis on the outside of the tort, where they awaited the arrival of the 
enemy, who made his appearance on the 14th of the same month, 
upwards of 10,000 strong, under the command of Lutoph Ally Beg, 
a Persian veteran officer in the service of the Nabob. Several weil 
directed sallies annoyed the enemy on his approach, but did not prevent 
him from taking up a position under the walls, which he commenced 
cannonading on the 26th. A well directed sortie, which took place on 
the 14th of June, enabled the besieged to spike the cannon of their ad- 
versaries ; but this spirited exploit was rendered unavailing by the speedy 
reparation of the works, and the operations on both sides continued with 
unabated vigour. 

On the Ist of July a proof occurred of the expertness of the enemy's 
French artillerymen, which was productive of serious personal conse- 
quences to Capt. Torriano. While laying an 18 pounder in the breach 
during the heat of the cannonade, immediately atter having stepped trom 
behind it, on his first taking aim, a shot struck the muzzle of the gun; 
and just as he had moved from the second similar attempt, the trunnion 
was grazed by a second shot; however, as the gun still remained service- 
able, though moved from the direction given, he made a third effort, in do- 
ing which, a shot struck the cross-iron that is bedded in the cap squares of 
the carriage, and carried off the coins, which taking him across the breast, 
inflicted on him a very severe wound. From this time until the 25th of 
August, the enemy’s fire was kept up almost daily with great activity, and 
did considerable damage to the works ; to repair which the continual atten- 
tion of both officers and men was required, which was given with such 
laudable alacrity, that the ruined defences were generally rendered before 
the next morning not merely respectable, but even in many cases addi- 
tionally strengthened. 

By this zealous perseverance the enemy was prevented from gaining 
any advantage during the three months through which his cannonade 
was maintained; and he subsequently changed his plan of operations 
on receiving intelligence that a cessation of hostilities had been agreed on 
between Tippoo Saltaun and the Commander-in-Chief, in which Onore 
was included. By this it was arranged that all operations should be 
suspended, and that every thing should remain in the then existing 
state; that the gariison vf Onore should be furnished monthly with 
provisions from Bombay, and that a market should be daily supplied to 
the fort: With these equitable arrangements Lutoph Ally Beg did not, 
however, think fit to comply; and by the obstacles which he opposed to 
the introduction of provisions, the siege was converted almost into a 
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blockade. No communication was allowed to pass, except through 
his hands; and while he prevented, by the most vigilant attention, the 
least attempt at repairing any of the damage sustained by the cannonade, 
even within the fort, he not only strengthened his own intrenchments, 
but even took possession of several posts which had been previously left 
unoccupied, and actually assaulted and captured Fortified Island, within 
sight of the garrison. In vain did Capt. Torriano remonstrate against 
these violations of the treaty; shuflling excuses, apologies, and the whole 
train of wily artifices which disgrace the diplomacy of Eastern courts, 
were resorted to, but no beneficial result was deiived from his repeated 
applications. Famine and disease began now to cause dreadful havoc 
among the small garrison, from which daily desertions took place ; and it 
appeared to be the determination of the Sultaun’s General, to weary out 
the perseverance of the Commandant. By similar means the officer 
commanding at Mangalore was induced to surrender that important 
station; and this intelligence was forwarded by Lutolph Ally Beg to 
Capt. Torriano, with an offer of the same terms, provided he also would 
capitulate. To this summons, that officer replied “ that it was wholly 
incompatible with British honour to surrender a post while it was tenable, 
and that Onore would be held while there was a horse, a dog, or a rat, 
living in it.” This food the garrison was, in fact, reduced to at the 
commencement of 1784: rats were roasting in all quarters of the town ; 
and when any cavalry horse was near death, his throat was ordered to 
be cut, and his flesh preserved for food. Salted buffaloe’s and horse flesh 
mixed was the best diet which could be procured for the troops, who were. 
now reduced to about sixty effective men; and a dish of the same was 
constantly served at the table of the commanding officer. From this 
distressing situation they were not relieved until the 16th of March, 
when Capt. Torriano received orders to deliver up the place, under the 
treaty which had then been concluded. These instructions were willingly 
obeyed ; and having succeeded, by very decisive measures, in rescuing 
the whole of the Brahmins who had taken refuge in the fort from the 
dreadful fate which would have awaited them, had they been left behind 
to the tender mercies of Tippo» Sahib, he landed at Bombay with the 
remains of his garrison, 238 in number, sick included, on the 18th of 
April, having lost, during the eleven months of the siege, by death, 
desertion, &c., 505. 

The novelty of most of the details of this brave and gallant defence, 
and the spirited and judicious conduct of the able officer who commanded, 
have insensibly led us into greater length than we had contemplated, in 
noticing its more prominent features. We must, therefore, hasten to 
call the attention of the reader to a few of the more striking points which 
are comprised in the remainder of the volume, but must not omit to notice 
that Major Torriano, on his return to England, presented to the Court of 
Directors a memorial in defence of the Indian army under the command 
of General Mathews, from the charges of wanton cruelty and barbarity 
which had been brought against them in the Annual Register for 1783, 
which is given in a note to his memoirs; and is stated to have been per- 
fectly satisfactory to Mr. Burke, who expressed considerable regret at 
having so hastily given publicity to this offensive matter, which he pro- 
mised to take the earliest opportunity of contradicting. An extract of a 
communication from Lieut.-Col, Gordon to the editor, which is ap- 
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pended as a note to the biography of that gallant officer, also fully 
contradicts the statements in the article referred to, relative to the barba- 
rities which are there detailed as having accompanied the storming of 
Annantapoor. So far from “four hundred beautiful women, pierced 
with the bayonet, and expiring in one another's arms,” being “ in this 
situation treated by the British with every kind of outrage ;” Col. Gordon 
declares that “not a woman lost her life within the garrison excepting 
one old woman and a child, who were accidentally veunhed on the first 
fire from the forlorn hope, after forcing the second gateway.” It is pleasing 
to see, even at this distance of time, these calumnies thus completely 
rebutted ; and these replies cannot be too frequently repeated, nor too 

widely circulated, since the human mind is so readily and de eply imbued 
by detraction that it is all times difficult to obliterate its impressions. 

Passing over the distinguis hed services of Lieut.-General Brown, 
Major-General Burrell, Col. Pearse, Sir Barry Close, and many other 
highly meritorious officers, which our space prevents us from noticing, we 
stop for ‘a2 moment at a singular circumstance which is mentioned in the 
memoir of Sir David Ogilby, and which can scarcely, we believe, be 
paralleled in the history of European warfare, At the siege of Cotam- 
pallam, the garrison of whieh amounted in numerical strength to twelve 
times that of the detachment sent against it, which this gallant officer 
commanded, two Poligar princes, affected triends to the E nglish i interest, 
but whose troops actua ily held the place for the Sultaun, came w ithout 
leave of admission into the lines, to pay, as they alleged, a visit to the 
English officer. Conversing, however, without reserve in his presence in 
the Tamul language, in which, unluckily for them, Sir David Ogilby was 
a proficient, their astonishment was great when they found themselves 
arrested as spies and traitors; and orders were given for their execution, 
by being blown from the three-pounder piece of orduance, precisely at 
seven o'clock the next morning, unless the fort had previously surrendered 
at discretion. It is almost unnecessary to add that this bold stroke was 
productive of the desired effect. 

The services of Major-General Beatson, which were chiefly directed to 
the engineer department, and in which he displayed talents that have 
seldom been exceeded, are given with considerable detail, and merit 
the conspicuous station which they oceupy. ‘To him was Lord Cornwallis 
indebted for that important discovery which induced a total change in the 
mode of attack on the strong position of Bangalore, and which occurring 
at a period when nearly the whole of the ammunition had been expende d 
without effect, was then the means of achieving its conquest in twenty- 
four hours with a very trifling loss on the part of the besiegers, By this 
fortunate circumstance many lives were saved, the siege incalculably 
expedited, and the army was released from the constant harassing to 
which it was exposed from that of Tippoo Sultaun, which continually 
hovered around the English lines. In the glorious and decisive campaign 
of 1799, the merits of Major Beatson were equally conspicuous. Not 
only was the plan which he presented, and which pointed to the reduction 
of Seringapatam as the first and immediate obje ct 6f the campaign, ap- 
proved by Lord Mornington, to whose previously conceived ideas on the 
subject it was opposed ; but the attack of that important fortress was 
conducted in conformity with his advice. The Madras and Bombay 
engineers had presented a different plan for the operations against that 
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stupendous fortification, which was set aside in favour of that of Major 
Beatson ; and few inen would have possessed like him that moral energy 
which strengthened him to undertake the sole responsibility of a mode of 
attack which was opposed to the opinions of those men to whose hands 
its execution was necessarily intrusted. . The complete success, however, 
which attended it, amply demonstrated its excellence; and gratifying as 
the result was to all who had a share in that gallant struggle, to the heart 
of Major Beatson it must have been productive of a triumph which amply 
recompensed him for his previous anxiety. Subsequently to this period, this 
able officer was not engaged in active service, although he was still most 
beneficially employed in new modelling the East India Company's esta- 
blishment at St. Helena, in which command he conducted himself in a 
manner worthy of the high character he had always maintained. The 
Report, from his own pen, of “ the operations of the right column in the 
attack upon Tippoo Sultaun’s fortified camp on the night of the 6th of 
February 1792,” which isappended to his memoir, contains much interesting 
detail, and developes the real cause of the failure of that well conceived 
enterprise, which appears to have been entirely owing to an error in the 
wording of the orders, to the letter of which, Col. Nesbitt, in opposition to 
Major Beatson, obstinately persisted in adhering. 

The services of Major-General Goddard, of Major D’ Aguilar to whose 
gallant exertions was chiefly owing the progress made by the British arms 
in Java, and of Lieut.-Col. Nugent, are strongly calculated to excite the 
attention of all who feel an interest in the affairs of India; but for these 
we are compelled to refer to the work itself. The defence however of 
Delhi, by Major-General Burn, requires to be briefly noticed, and will 
always be regarded by military men as a most successful effort of united 
skill and fortitude. A mere sketch of the nature of the place will suffi- 
ciently illustrate the untenable nature of this city, the walls of which are 
upwards of ten giles in circumference, the whole much decayed, and 
were never intended to be used as defences ; yet this immense extent was 
successfully maintained by a comparatively trifling force, until the siege 
was raised by the approach of the grand army, against nearly 20,000 
men with a full train of artillery, which was employed with almost inces- 
sant activity. This gallant defence well merited the approbation which 
it still continues to receive, and which should always accompany such 
spirited and unabating firmness as was displayed during its course. 

Here, however, we must pause; and, after exhibiting to the European 
reader a sketch of some of the difficulties attendant on the march of an 
Indian army, which will also be strongly exemplified by referring to the 
original and authentic details of the retreat of the detachment under 
Brigadier-General Monson, which concludes the volume, proceed to close 
this notice. A detachment of the army under the command of Col. Leslie, 
after crossing the Jumna, arrived, at the end of five hours’ march, at the 
only well which had been seen on the road ; the spirits of the troops 
became instantly cheered with hope, but they were doomed to further 
suffering, as the well was found to be quite dry. Proceeding on its march 
in this distressed condition, the intense heat of the sun, with scorching 
hot winds on a dry extensive plain, was dreadful ; and nearly fifty sepoys 
and followers of the camp perished from the want of water. Some of the 
wells at which they arrived about noon had been stopped up, and others 
poisoned, by the enemy ; fortunately however this was not the case wita 
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all, and the detachment halted from its fatigues. Upwards of twenty 
officers fell sick in consequence of this day’s march; Captain James 
Crawford, one of the best officers in the army, died raving mad, and 
three or four others died a few days after, from the same cause. The 
thermometer was from 114° to 120° in the tents, notwithstanding thick 
linings and a large fly five or six feet from the tent. 

We have now, as far as the limited space to which we are necessarily 
restricted will allow, passed in review some of the most considerable and 
interesting of the biographical notices contained in the present volume, 
and have also, by compressing as much as possible several of the curious 
details with which it abounds, endeavoured to introduce our readers to a 
more intimate acquaintance with the valuable stores which it comprises. 
From these brief sketches, some judgment may be formed of the variety 
and importance of the matter which the editor has collected together 
from private as well as public sources of information. The novelty which 
attaches to many of the details given in this work, as well as the authenti- 
city which is stamped upon them by the character of the men on whose 
authority they rest, must give it a peculiar value in the eyes of the his- 
torian ;~ while the brilliant exploits of which it is destined to perpetuate 
the memory, cannot fail tastimulate the young aspirant after professional 
fame, to emulate the gallantry and conduct of those whose glorious deeds 
are here recorded. 

It will be seen by a reference to the title, that the editor has confined 
himself to notices of the “ General and Field Officers” of the Indian Army ; 
but we are happy to perceive that he purposes speedily to publish a third 
volume, which shall contain, in addition to the services of the Field officers 
not yet given, those also of the Captains who have most particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves, many of whom, we well know, have fully merited 
the honour of a station in such a work, by the side of officers who have 
attained to a higher rank in the service. 


ON MY GRAY HAIRS. 


My night-complexioned locks are tinged with snow, 
But not through years; nor know | other cause, 
Unless pale thought Time’s livery doth bestow, 
Forestalling Age’s pity-lacking laws. 

Yet can’t I quench the hope my soul that draws 
To search for fame about oblivion’s stream, 
Whose banks, just like the footing of a dream, 
The sluggish current ever wastes and gnaws. 
And as Pelides, in Scamander’s flood, 
Retreating, battled with the angry wave, 

So strives my pen to rear some slight abode 

To house my name, when the devouring grave 
Shall over me and all my friends have strode 


With haughty foot that tramples down the brave. 
Brow. 














ASIATIC JOURNAL=——-LIBEL ON LORD HASTINGS AND OTHERS. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—In the Asiatic Journal, for November, 1 have seen a letter 
signed “ Justitia,’—the continuation of some former correspondence 
with you. 

With those portions of its spiteful contents which concern you personally, 
it is none of my business to meddle: you are possibly able, and probably 
willing enough to defend yourself, at this time of day, against the second- 
hand abuse of second-rate slandermongers. 

Neither do I consider it worth the while, or becoming the station, of 
any freeborn and free-hearted Englishman, to waste argument or notice 
on the unworthy opinions disclosed by this degenerate countryman. In 
the East Indies, in the baleful service of the Company, and under such 
Despots as your Apams and Amurrsts, it may be the fashion to think 
that simple “ confumacy” on the part of any subject towards any 
“‘ Government,” is at all times a crime per se,'—without reference to 
who is right and who wrong. It may be there allowable to hold, that 
Englishmen in civil life should be “ sent about their business”? for 
treating “ orders of their surERtors (!) with contempt :"—that it is 
criminal in so mean a creature as a British Free Mariner ® to set up his pre- 
tended dignity in opposition to the opiniors or mandates of the delegated 
administration of a British Dependency :—that ‘“‘ apparent contempt ” 
for such “ LeGiriMaTe authorily” is irreverence* towards God !!!— 
that a religious, because a legitimate-revering Journal, like the Asiatic, 
is justified in the pious fraud of falsely reporting a rival’s speech.? If 
such doctrines be the fashion under the India Company’s system, I can 
but say that the Company and their system, which breeds such principles 
and such men, are a nuisance in a free state, and cannot too speedily 
be abated. 

But my immediate business, Mr. Editor, is with the conclusion of this 
letter. The writer, unknown it is true, and only to be guessed at from 
his warm defence of the Court's notorious despatch of the 28th November 
1821°—this professed abhorrer of all ‘ anonymous appeals involving 
slander on individuals, and unfounded calumny,’’ has not scrupled to 
indite and publish the following atrocious and actionable libels on the 
Marquis of Hastings, Mr. and Captain Russell, Sir Wm. Rumbold, 
Dr. Lamb, Messrs. Hastings and William Palmer. 


I heartily congratulate the Proprietors in having a Court of Directors who have 
manfully and fearlessly exposed and reprobated the shameful intrigues which the 
Hyderabad Papers disclose. I single out no individual—sr HE HIGH OR Low— 
who may have taken a part in the business. It appears to be of a most nefarious 
character ; and whether one party is to blame or another, all I care about is, that 
the Court of Directors should set their faces against such measures, in a manner 
so deckled, that it shall be a guide to all future Governments to avoid lending 





1 Asiatic Journ. p. 553. 2 p. 552 3 p. 553. 4 p.552. 5 ibid. 


® P. 70, Hyderabad Papers ; not the Ist Nov. as erroneously quoted in Asiatic 
Journal, p. 553, 7 p. 553, 
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themselves to the insidious representations of interested parties, imbued with a 
cup'dity that would wrinG THE HFART’s BLOOD from the Poor Native Prince ® 
whose coffers were doomed to be the prey of such USURIOUS VULTURES. 

I am not so unreasonable as to expect the assent of a single reader to 
my anonymous declaration of individual opinion concerning the trans- 
actions or the men, thus spoken of by this most foul-mouthed calumniator. 
But of the Hyderabai Papers, multiplied copies are in circulation among 
the Proprietors of India stock, and their friends; the questions are of 
great public interest, likely to become matter of Parliamentary discyssion 
in both houses ;—and it is in the power of almost every one to get access 
to these papers. I do therefore earnestly entreat those who desire to think 
and judge for themselves, to withhold all manner of belief and confidence 
from the slanderous and libellous denunciations in this manifesto; from 
the demi-official press of the ruling party in the Direction. I entreat them, 
by their love of justice towards so many men; towards the absent, the 
oppressed, the ruined,—to read and judge for themselves. I have no fear 
of the result; being persuaded that no honest and unbiassed man can 
read this volume through, without being fully satisfied of the innocence of 
the accused on all the material points, and of the guilt, madness, or folly 
of their oppressors, the late and present Government of Bengal. 

But those who would read the Papers to advantage, must do so with 
perseverance; as they go along, they must make their own notes and 
references :—for, with felicitous carelessness, the editors of this fearful- 
sized volume have omitted to smooth the reader’s rugged path by such 
aids of indexes and references as might tempt perusal, and take off some- 
thing of forbiddingness. It was no part of their object so to do. 

The essence of the infamous charges countenanced by the majority 
against the individuals particulaiized before, is specified with concen~ 
trated venom in the quotation from the Asiatic Journal recited before. 
The shufflings and aflectations about “ m1Gu and low,” “ naming no 
individual,” “ teaching FUTURE governments,” &c. are quite needless ; 
the inuendoes of the libeller are plain enough. They wound, inasmuch 
as it is profoundly humiliating to those against whom they are anony- 
mously levelled, to have been subjected to such assaults of the base and 
vulgar, even when unsuccessful. 

But if a perusal of the Papers shall fully prove to general satisfaction 
the converse of all the assertions against the Marquis of Hastings, and 
the other gentlemen, what will be the consequence to all parties, accusers 
and accused ? 

1. If it shall be demonstrated, in respect to the Marquis of Hastings, 
that he did not spend one shilling of his ward’s fortune; that he did not 
approve, but discouraged, her husband (Sir W. Rumbold’s) joining the 
Hyderabad Bank; that he sanctioned no transaction of that house with 
the Nizam, but for public ends—bond fide, to benefit that state, and 
strengthen the alliance : 





§ This poor Native Prince is a personage whom the Resident at Hyderabad him- 
self declares to have a hoard of private treasure not surpassed by any Monarch in 
Europe, not arupee of which would he suffer to be touched for any purpose but 
to minister to his private pleasures. His public coffers were emptied by his own 
minister, Chundoo Loll, whom the East India Company’s Government had fixed on 
this poor Prince for their benefit rather than his own, 
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2. Ifit shall be proved with respect tothe Resident, Mr. Russell,” that 
he is iifinocent of any connexion, combination, or other unworthy or con- 
cealed acts, in dereliction of his duty; that he did not promote the 
advantage of the bank under colour of public good ; that he was a most 
deserving and able servant; and, in the most trying times, through his 
energy, backed by the sinews of war furnished from this bank, did cause 
a disaffected ally to render all the service of a zealous friend :— 

3. If it be made to appear, incontrovertibly, with respect to the bank 
of Palmer and Co., at Hyderabad, that their transactions were fair, 
honourable, above-board, beneficial in an eminent degree to the Nizam’s 
country and government, by creating and organizing public credit; by 
lowering the general and ancient rates of usance ; by introducing largely 
the consumption of British manufactures, and by sinking vast sums in 
opening new channels for the produce of the country; that their conduct 
was even signally patriotic and most beneficial to the British Govern- 
ment, in the critical moment of a general native confederacy against 
England, by their large and hazardous advances of funds, without which 
the Nizam’s regular troops could not have moved, or been kept embodied, 
far less have co-operated so effectually as they did in all Lord Hastings’s 
military operations; that the loan so gratuitously assumed to be fictitious; 
was real, its interest and bonus reasonable in rate, and equitable in prin- 
ciple, under due advertence to time, place, and like transactions, in Eng- 
land and elsewhere :-— 

Iy ALL THIS CAN BE PROVED from the Papers before the public, 
and there is no doubt but it will be so proved, what will that English 
public then say to those rulers abroad who have, nevertheless, first 
calumniated the Marquis of Hastings and Mr. Russell, or encouraged 
their being calumniated behind their backs ; and, following that up ina 
blind and mad career of persecution, proceeded, step by step, Ist, to cut 
down, arbitrarily, and ex post facto, the contracts of the bank to an 
assumed standard of English interest on a doubtful point of law; 2d, to 
forfeit their own pledged security ; 3d, to interdict all intercourse between 
the bank and its great state debtors ; 4th, to inhibit the said debtors from 
paying acknowledged and guaranteed balances which they were honour- 
ably ready to discharge; 5th, to outlaw the bank, by proclaiming it out 
of the pale of British countenance and protection; 6th, to proseribe and 
banish the European partners, without trial, or without giving decent 
time for winding up their vast concerns of a million and a half; and, 7th, 
to expel the native partners, by force or influence, from the territories of 
a nominally independent aily ! 

The close of this eventful history may easily be anticipated. It ended, 
a few months ago, as it could not but end—in the bankruptcy of the 
firm, involving not only the total ruin of the unfortunate and persecuted 
partners,'® but an infinite destruction of property, in the persons of nu 
merous creditors and constituents, European and native. 

It is not the least remarkable feature in this memorable and successful 
campaign of might against right, to see their creditors and trustees 








® His convincing and most eloquent Vindication, with the forcible Memorial of 
Mr. William Palmer, are in print also, and form essential portions of the evidence 
on these Hyderabad questions. 

i@ See the Courier newspaper for December 1824, in which have been advertised 
meetings of the creditors and trustees at Hyderabad, their strong resolutions, &c. 

Oriental Herald, Vol, 4. F 
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assembling and condoling with their bankrupt debtors, assuring them of 
undiminished confidence and esteem, even after the house was irretritvably 
crushed—actually voting, out of the little divisible property and scanty 
funds, gratuities and allowances to the unfortunate partners, and finally 
declaring, on a review of assets and debts, that the firm was fully solvent, 
and possessed a large surplus of 140,000/. if the Nizam’s Government 
were not forcibly prevented from paying its just and admitted debts.— 
This too, under the very nose of ‘their superior,” ' the jealous Resident, 
the party mainly concerned in the tragedy, and possessed of the irrespon - 
sible power to deprive of employment, and “‘ send about his business” ® 
every refractory resolutioner and protester, who should not sit down con- 
tented with the loss of his property. 

It will be seen that the above view of this Hyderabad story differs not 
a little from that given to the world by the majority of the Directors, 
and now bitterly re-echoed in their Asiatic Journal. This view, never- 
theless, is the true one—fully supported by the Papers; and whatever 
may be said now by House-list majorities of voters at Leadenhall-street, 
when the question is tried, this is the view that will be taken of their 
odious and disgraceful violences, by those who come after us, and who 
are likely to judge more impartially, perhaps. 

In these Hyderabad Papers, one looks in vain to discover the secret 
motive for so much cruelty and persevering oppression. Was it fatuity— 
was it madness—was it wickedness—on the part of Governor Apam and 
his followers in and out of Council? They are all of them India Com- 
pany’s civil servants: they seem to have taken every thing in trust 
from their partial and prejudiced fellow-servant the Resident; to have 
examined into no facts; scrutinized no accounts.’ Judging by dates, 
they seem even to have hurried on one of their most frightful decisions,‘ 
and most indecently partial Reports to the Directors, after the arrival 
of Lord Amurnst, but before he assumed the government, as if to 
preclude the new Governor-General from going into the merits of the 
question at issue, or from interposing to prevent the oppressive deporta- 
tion of the European partners, a matter of prerogative, resting net with 
the majority of Council, but with the Governor-General for the time 
being. 

They might have saved appearances, and spared their breathless haste, 
if they had better known their man. His Lordship appears to have been 
speedily bitten by his rabid associates ; to have joined full cry in the hunt; 
and to have come gallantly in at the death.° 

Ir ALL THIS BE PROVED, will the citizens of London—will bankers 
and merchants, or any who appreciate the importance of holding pro- 
perty sacred in a free commercial state like England—will they endure 
that such governor, councillors, and public officers, &c. &c, shall remain 





1 See Justitia’s Letter, p. 552. 2 Ibid, 

3 See the unanswerable and pithy protests of Messrs. Pattison, Elphinstone, 
Daniell, and Mills, p. 395, Hyderabad Papers. 

4 On the accounts of W. Palmer & Co. See Hyd. Pap. 589—701. 

5 In justice, however, to even an incapable Ruler, it must be noticed that the 
main acts of atrocity towards W. Palmer & Co., and, in particular, the transport- 
ing of the partners, are not Lord Amherst’s doing, but the undivided honour be- 
longs to Governor ADAM, a gentleman who has acquired sufficient notoriety in this 
line of business. My Lord, however, soon showed himself an apt pupil, emulous 
of his Teacher and Predecessor’s glory, in the case of poor Mr. Arnot, 
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in possession of power, to play these fantastic tricks with the PROPERTY, 
to sayMothing of the persons of their fellow-subjects, in the remote 
East? Will they be satisfied with procuring the removal of the individual 
despots, without also destroying the despotism ? Will they tolerate that 
powers, useless for any honest purpose to a just administration, but 
shown to be susceptible of such mischievous abuse in the hands of infu- 
riated or infatuated party spirits—shall be any longer intrusted to men 
virtually irresponsible, from remoteness, and from the costliness of judicial 
redress ? 

It is indeed high time to establish some check of public opinion by the 
press, whether by institutions and corporations, or by infusion of other 
elements than Company’s servants into the Indian councils ; such deeds 
of darkness as are here disclosed could scarcely have occurred where there 
was any fear of the local community’s opinion. 

Yet be it well remembered, when the hour of reckoning arrives, that 
only four out of twenty-four Directors appear, from these Papers, to have 
testified disgust or abhorrence of the abominable proceedings of their ser- 
vants abroad. Frenzy and party violence iu the councils of the Directors 
seem to haye well kept pace with the precipitation of Governor ApbAM— 
a name now become associated, during a very brief possession of supreme 
power, with two or three memorable things in the annals of Indian pro- 

consular tyranny. 

But no press—no institutions—no courts—can avail ; hor can property 
and industry ever be truly secure, so long as the awful power of arbitrary 
and summary banishment is allowed to remain with the executive abroad, 
while no available mode of easy and cheap redress against its abuses 
exists athome. This flagrant case of the dispersion of innocent partners, 
and the compulsory bankruptcy of a vast establishment, as exhibited in 
the Hyderabad Papers, shows to what disgraceful purposes arbitrary 
power HAS BEEN perverted by wickedness once, and may be again, by 
incapacity or weakness. Whether we are to profit by the experience, 
remains to be seen. 

I conclude with a few words to the slanderer whose letter has given 
rise to this defence of those against whom he has gallantly endeavoured 
to sharpen public prejudice, by aggravating and exaggerating, as far as 
the language of “ gentlemanly tirade ” can do so, the ridiculous, insulting, 
but self-disgracing abuse of the majority among the Directors. 

The words shall be taken from his own letter : 

Let the galled jade wince, and not complain if he now winces under the chastise- 
ment given him in an anonymous mode, the principle of which he has himself 
vindie ated, whatsoever slander upon individuals it involved, or however unfounded 
the calumny —p. 533, 

A Frienv ro tur Apsenr. 
NOTE. 

It was intended to have given a detailed reply to the tirade of Justitia, in our 
present number : as well as to present the readers of this work with an analytical 
review of Captain Seely’s late volume, entitled ‘A Voice from India ;’—the 
writers of both these productions deserving to be associated, for the equality of 
their talents, and the similarity of their views. The unexpected and protracted 
illness of the Editor, which has prevented the accomplishment of many other 
intended labours, compels him to defer this also to a future opportunity. The 
delay is, perhaps, of less importance in this, than in any other case ; from the little 
probability of such writings, as those adverted to, making any unfavourable im- 
pression ; or exciting any other sensations than those of pity for the feelings, and 
contempt for the understandings, of eo 


~ 
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TO THE WANING MOON, 


Upon the dusky wave 
Thy crescent plays, 
What time the silent Night 
Flies through heaven’s lofty ways, 
Like a mute Turkish slave, 
Before the Morning bright. 


’Tis sweet to see thy horn 
In sky serene, 
When crowding stars appear, 
Thick as, in Autumn seen, 
The golden ears adorn 
The quick retreating year. 


We zee thy changeful face 
Grow bright or pale ; 
And feel the link of time 
Drawing us to the vale, 
With unrelaxing pace, 
Whence none can backward climb. 


Yet, yet we love thy light, 
Auspicious Moon! 
And landscapes tinged by thee ; 
Nor does the flaming noon 
Of Summer, put to flight 
Thy gentle memory. 


Perchance, old fables may 
Increase the glow 
Of what we feel at night ; 
And thou to Dian’s brow 
Owe half the silver ray 
That makes thy look so bright. 


If so, I love thee more, 
Neglected Queen ! 
Whose thousand altars smoked 
In Hellas,—sacred scene! 
Where lovely dames of yore, 
Thy numen chaste invoked. 
Bion. 
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ON THE CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND, 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—lI have read in the public prints of this day, with no small satisfac- 
tion, the spirited, yet orderly proceedings of the Catholic Association, at 
Dublin, on the 9th instant. He must be, indeed, unworthy the name of 
Protestant, (if that name imply a regard to what is just and reasonable,) 
or rather would exemplify the spirit of Popery in its worst times, who 
should withhold from the Catholics of Britain and Ireland, his best wishes 
for the successful assertion of their too long disregarded claims to the 
rights and immunities of free citizens. 

The purpose, however, for which I now refer to the proceedings of the 
Association, is to notice a passage in the eloquent and argumentativé 
speech of Mr. Devereux. That gentleman remarks, that ‘in every 
reign, from Cromwell downward, the British ambassador has had specific 
instructions to protect the Protestants.” 

I was immediately reminded of the highly-eminent protection, not only 
of English Protestants in France, but also of French Protestants them- 
selves, which, though so honourable to the reign of Cromwell, has been, 
so far as I have observed, unnoticed by republican or royalist historians. 
I refer to the secret articles of the ‘‘ Treaty of Peace between the King- 
dom of France and the Republic of England, Scotland and Ireland ; done 
at Westminster, the 3d of November, 1655.” The contracting parties 
were ‘ Louis XIV. the most Christian King of France and Navarre, and 
the most serene and potent Lord Protector of the Republic,” &c. I have 
the treaty, translated, no doubt, from the Latin of Milton, in ‘A General 
Collection of Treaties,’ 1732, vol. iii. p. 149.—The seven secret articles, 
in French, appear to have escaped the researches, even of Dr. Harris, 
the biographer of Cromwell and the Stuarts. I find them in an ‘ Appendix 
to Political Essays,’ 1701, by Charles Davenant. The two concluding 
articles were as follows : 

“© Art. Vi.—Qu’en toutes les villes et bourgs de ce royaume, ot il y aura des 
havres et des ports, la nation Angloise y aura commerce, et y pourra faire bastir 
des temples pour l’exercise de la religion, et sera permis aux Francois de la religion, 
qui y seront aux environs, d’y faire prescher en Francois.” That in all the cities 
and towns of the kingdom, where there are harbours and ports, the English nation 
shall carry on commerce, and may erect temples for the exercise of their religion, 
and that the French of the religion, residing in the neighbourhood, may have preach- 
ing there, in French. 

“¢ Art. ViI.—Que les Edits de Janvier et de Nantes seront executez selon leurs 
formes et teneurs, et toute la nation Angloise demeurera caution pour l’execution 
des dits Edits.’”’ That the Edicts of January and of Nantes shall be executed 
according to their full import, and that the whole English nation shall be a perpe- 
tual guarantee for the execution of those Edicts. 


The Edict of Nantes, which was finally verified in 1599, is wellknown, 
especially from the injury to France and the advantage to England, occa- 
sioned by its impolitic revocation. What was the Edict of January, f 
cannot ascertain. Sully (b. 1.) mentions as ‘‘ the famous Edict of July,” 
under Hen. IIL., one of a very different tendency, wherein all the Hugue- 
nots were ordered, either to go to mass, or to leave the country in six 
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months.” The Edict of January, named no doubt, from the month of its 
registration, might be “the Edict of sixty-three Articles” in 1576; by 
which, according to Sully, “ chambers of justice, composed equally of Pro- 
testants and Catholics, were granted in the principal parliaments ;” an 
equitable provision, which may furnish a seasonable hint to Protestant 
legislators for Catholic Ireland. Yet it is to be feared that Protestant 
legislators will be the last among Protestants to discern the segns of the 
times. The reign, however, of the Peels and the Eldons cannot be 
endless. 
A Carnotic Prorestant. 
Dec. 14, 1824. 


ORDERS OF THE DIRECTORS, TO APPEAL AGAINST ALL JUDICIAL 
DECISIONS AGAINST THEIR GOVERNORS IN INDIA. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Si1r,—A discussion“arose a few days ago in a company of East Indians, 
out of the case of the Bombay merchant, Cursetjee Monackjee; and, 
although you have already given much attention to this case, yet as what 
I am about to submit to you, extends to subjects not confined to that 
matter, you will, perhaps, kindly endeavour to find room for my present 
communication. 

A civilian of the company was at a loss to discover the good grounds 
on which the Judge, who last tried the cause, complimented the pre- 
sent Government of Bombay, at the expense of the Government under 
whom the transaction took place. It was contended that the then Govern- 
ment acted on the legal opinion of their established law officers, on the 
legal construction of a legal instrument, and that such Government had 
scarcely an option as to the line of conduct adopted towards Cursetjee 
‘Monackjee. And it was farther contended, that if the present Government 
should persevere in their apprehended intention of appealing the cause to 
the King in Council—after three trials at bar, all given against the East 
India Company—the eulogy of the Judge who last tried it (then igno- 
rant, as it may be supposed, of such intended appeal) will be proved to be 
undeserved. 

Be this as it may, another of the company made the following assertion 
(and this is the immediate cause of my troubling you), viz, that the Indian 
Governments have no choice in cases of this kind given against them in 
the Supreme Courts; that the positive orders of the Court of Directors 
are, to appeal all such cases to the King in Council, without considering 
their merits or any other point connected with them. 

Several of the company believed this to be true. I am disposed to 
doubt it, I will admit that formerly, in Bombay, when there was no 
higher a civil tribunal than the Mayor's Court, (and in earlier days pos- 
sibly at the other Presidencies of India also,) such orders were binding on 
the Bombay Government ;—but I cannot believe that, with the extended 
jurisdiction and superior respectability of the present Courts, such orders 
can continue to exist. , 
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The point resolves itself into this—If the present Government of Bom- 
bay be actually subject to such general instructions, no blame can rest 
with that Government on the ground of its obedience, in so appealing 
the case in question :—the blame, if any, rests elsewhere. But if such 
general instructions do now bind all, or either, of the Governments of 
India, are they in accordance with the common principles of English law 
and equity? Have they, in their spirit, a reasonable respect to the 
Supreme Courts of Judicature now established at all the Presidencies of 
India? Ought such instructions to continue to exist ? 

If you, Sir, possess the means of informing the public on the matters 
indicated in the preceding paragraph, you will render an acceptable ser- 
vice to many of your readers. If you do not, some of your legal or other 
correspondents may, perhaps, afford us satisfactory information, 


I remain, Sir, yours obediently, 


A. Ze 
NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 


WE have no knowledge whatever of the existence of such an order as that 
adverted to by our inquiring Correspondent ; but we shall be glad to learn from 
those who may be able to offer accurate information on this subject, and, when 
possessed of the fact, we shall be the better prepared to offer an opinion on its con- 
sequences and effects. 





TO MY FIRST-BORN, 


I think of thee with many fears, 
For what may be thy lot in future — 
VoRDSWORTH. 


Sap welcome to thee, sinless child ! 
Sad welcome to this land of grief! 
Alas! the thorns that strew the wild 
May make thy path as sad as brief ; 
While pleasure’s meteors cross thy way, 
And lead thy weary feet astray ! 


With sighs I hail thy presence here, 
Nor hope nor joy my bosom warms ; 
Who gave thee to this world so drear, 
May see thee in its darkest storms ; 
May hear thee curse thine hour of birth, 
And mourn thy pilgrimage on earth ! 


Short course thy father’s years have sped, 
But not untainted in their flow ; 

The shades that Time’s dark wake bespread 
Are marked with hues of varied woe ;— 

I dare not, sweet one, hope for thee 

A fate from kindred sorrow free ! 











To my Furst-bori. 


‘True, that on life’s bright-dawning day 

Is shed a spotless beam from heaven, 
And purity and rapture play 

Around the home by fond love given,— 
But, oh! how soon such scene is clouded, 
Such bright, but short-lived beam enshrouded ! 


Ah, yes! e’en Childhood’s holy smile 
Fades like the glow by rainbow worn, 
And Gfiet’s big gems have hung the while, 
Like dewdrops on the rose of morn,— 
Those bend, yet nurse the tender flower ; 
But Sorrow’s dews have sterner power ! 


Darling! by many a pang endeared ! 
Sweet bud of life! so passing fair! 

Though ‘neath Love's fostering smiles thou’rt reared, 
My sad heart throbs with bodings drear, 

That fell Misfortune’s blast of doom 

May blight thee in maturer bloom ! 


Joy’s halo circles o’er thine head ; 
No thrill is thine of grief refined ; 
No thoughts of doubt and anguish bred 
Raise the dark phantoms of the mind : 
’Tis well on entrance here below 
We little dream the future’s woe ! 


Awhile beneath the morning ray 
Content and innocence shall glow ; 
But, oh! when these, as soon they may, 
Shall leave thee to a world of woe, 
How changed will be thy bosom’s feeling ; 
How dim thine eye now bliss revealing ! 


A grief-proof shield hadst thou, my boy! 
Did anght avail the fondest prayer ; 

But vain the wish! for when hath Joy 
Withstood the venomed shafts of Care ’ 

And all parental love may gain, 

Is but to sodthe the throbs of pain! 


But yet if brighter star be thine, 
Than on thy father’s morn did glow, 
My heart shall own that hope is mine, 
A sweet and holy peace shall know,— 
Like the storm-troubled billow’s rest, 
When sinks the light breeze on its breast ! 
D. L. R. 
Camberwell. 
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{THe severe and continued illness of the Editor prevented his being present on 
the occasion of the debate at the india House, of which the following is a report ; 
. circumstance to which no material importance is meant to be attached, but which 


is nevertheless adverted to, for the purpose of explaining what mig! 


otherwise 





4ppear to indicate indifference to the issue of the principal questions there dis- 
cussed: as well to account for the absence of those notes and comments on the 
speeches of the several members, with which itis his wish anid intention to accom- 
pany all the reports of public proceedings, which may take place~wither in the 


India House or in Parliament, where prejudice 


current for sound opinions and truth. ] 


On Wednesday, December 22d, a 
Quarterly General Court of Proprietors 
was held at the India House. 

The CHatrMAn took the Chair at 

o’Clock, and, the minutes of the 
last Court having been read, laid before 
the Court an account of Stock, per 
computation, up to March 1824, as re- 
garded this country, and March 1823, 
as regarded India. 

The CuairMaANn then presented an 
estimate of the actual expense gf the 
East India Volunteers, for the last 
year, ending August 1624, and for the 
ensuing year, ending August 1825. For 
the former the sum was 4,795/. 5s.; for 
the latter, 3,128/. 

In answer to a question from Mr. R, 
Jackson, the Chairman stated that the 
number of men was 700. 

The CuatrMAn moved that the Court 
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do agree to a resolution of the Court of 


Directors of the 15th inst., declaring a 
dividend of 5} per cent. on the Com- 
pany’s capital stock, for the half year 
commencing on the 5th of July last, 
and ending on the 5th of January 
next,—Carried unanimously. 


THE MARQUIS OF HASTINGS, 


The Cnatrman.—I have the honour 
to inform the Court, that two days ago, 
the Court of Directors received a letter 
from the Marquis of Hastings, dated 
Malta, the 22d of October; in con- 
sequence of which, they came to a 
resolution, to lay before the Court of 
Proprietors certain papers. Perhaps, 
I can best inform the Court of the 
nature of those papers, by calling your 
attention to the resolution of the Court 
of Directors; which, is as follows, 
“* Resolved, that, agreeably to the re- 
quest of the Marquis of Hastings, con- 
tained in a letter written by his Lord- 
ship, and dated Malta, October 22, 
the be Despatch, from Bengal, 
dated March 13, 1416; together with 
the documents and papers referred to 


and fallacies are made to pass 


therein, be printed, for the use of the 
Court of Proprietors, and also, that a 
letter, written by his Lordship, to Col 
Baillie, be thereto.’”’ These 
papers will be printed, and laid before 
the Court, together with other papers 
relating to the Marquis of Hastings. 

Mr. D. Kinnatro.—Sir, I do not wish 
to ay to do any thing impertinent, 
but I feel myself called upon to say a few 
words on the pfesent occasion. The 
Court will recollect that, in June last, 
a motion was made for the printing of 
a letter, which had already been printed 
and circulated by the Marquis of 
Hastings, together with other papers. 
On my return to town, at the end of 
October, or the beginning of Novem- 
ber, I found that those papers had not 
yet been printed. The Marquis of 
Hastings’s letter having been 
printed, might certainly have been re- 
printed in the course of a week; 
the other papers consisted only of two 
letters of instruction to the Resident at 
Lucknow. Six months have been 
occupied in the printing of these short 
documents. I, therefore, merely wish 
to know, whether there is any prospect 
that these papers will take less time to 
print than the others? If any informa- 
tion can be given on that point, it will 
be some satisfaction : for, really, if 
they take as long to be printed as the 
the others, it is impossible to say when 
the subject to which they refer, can 
be brought before the Court. 

The Cuairman.—The Court will be 
pleased to recollect, that the resolution 
of this Court in June was not confined 
only to those papers, which the hon, 
Proprietor has particularly mentioned, 
but also included others, which it was 
not in the power of the Court of Direc- 
tors to lay before the Court of Pro- 

riefors, without the sanction of the 
Board of Commissioners for mauaging 
the affairs of India; they being in the 
secret department. The Court of Di- 
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rectors made application to the Board 
of Commissioners, through the medium 
of their Secret Committee, for permis- 
sion to produce the papers in question, 
and that application was met by a nega- 
tive; of which notification was given 
to the Court of Proprietors. But while 
the matter was pending, and until the 
answer of the Board of Control had 
been received, the Court of Directors 
thought it inexpedient to put forth any 
yart of the papers. So far from there 
Ccheaaterenaped for complaint, the hon. 
Proprietor must permit me to say, that 
every attention possible was paid to the 
Court of Proprietors. The Court of Di- 
rectors laid before this Court every 
thing which it was in their power to 
produce. With respect to the rest of 
the documents, they are exceedingly 
voluminous. The Court of Directors 
have exercised their judgment in select- 
ing what they thought fit; they are 
in a regular course of compilation, and 
when completed and printed, they will 
be laid before this Court. But some 
time must elapse before that can be 
done, on account of the voluminous 
nature of the papers. 

Mr. D. Kinnairp.—I am surprised 
at the explanation which the hon. 
Chairman has given, respecting the 
delay in the production of the papers to 
which I alluded. When I make a mo- 
tion for the production of a particular 
paper, which receives the sanction of 
the Court, is that paper to be withheld 
because some other paper, which ano- 
ther Member has moved for, cannot 
immediately be laid before the Court ? 
If such a principle be admitted, any 
Gentleman may be prevented from ob- 
taining the production of a document, 
by another Member moving atthe same 
time, for a paper which he knows can- 
not be produced. There was no con- 
nexion whatever between the papers 
which I wished to be produced, and 
those which were moved for by an hon. 
Gentleman within the bar; and yet I 
am told that the Court of Directors 
could not produce documents to which 
there was no objection, because others 
were called for which were objected to. 
Such reasoning appears to me quite in- 
conclusive. Why should those documents 
which were ready to be published, be 
withheld, because some correspondence 
was going on with respect to others ? 
In such a case we are completely at the 
mercy of individuals, who, from caprice 
or any other motive, may move for pa- 
pers of an objectionable nature, and 
thus defeat the object of those who de- 
sire to obtain information, I have no 


wish to pass censure upon any indivi- 
duals ; I only hope that the practice 
which has been avowed, may be discon- 
tinued, and that papers, against the pro- 
duction of which there is no objection, 
may be laid before the Court, in com- 
pliance with their resolution, as soon 
as they can be prepared. 

Mr. R. Jackson.—I am of opinion 
that the noble individual who has been 
alluded to, has much reason to com- 
plain of the impediments, which have 
wantonly been thrown in the way 
of the production of the papers, re- 
lating to his administration. How- 
ever, am not disposed at present, to 
blame any body. We have at last got 
some papers, and the Noble Marquis’ 
exposé among others. I wnderstand, 
now, that some papers are to be laid be- 
fore the Court at the Noble Lord’s re- 
quest; no contrivance of ingenuity can 
possibly delay the printing of these for 
more than a week. The hon, Chairman 
has attempted to account for the delay 
in the production of other papers, by 
saying that a correspondence was going 
on between the Court of Directors and 
the Board of Control, respecting a 
different set of documents, and that the 
Court of Directors did not like to pro- 
duce the former, until the question with 
respect to the latter had been decided. 
On that point I shall say nothing. But 
I understood the hon. Chairman to say, 
that there are certain other yoluminous 
papers to be presented, as soon as they 
can be selected and arranged. The hon. 
Chairman will permit me to ask him, 
whom I know to be as perfectly ac- 
quainted with every part of these pro- 
ceedings, as honest industry can make 
him, whether the papers still to be pro- 
duced relate to the Hyderabad affair ? 

Tne Cuarrman.—Certainly not. I 
beg leave to remind the honourable Pro- 
prietor who preceded the learned Gen- 
tleman, that so far back as the 22d of 
September, I informed the Court that 
the papers ordered on the 23d of March, 
were printed and ready for delivery, and 
that part of those ordered on the 23d of 
June, were in the course of printing, 
the other part being withheld by the 
direction of the Board of Control. The 
learned Gentleman taiks of the papers 
which the Court of Directors have just 
ordered to be printed, being to be got 
ready in avon but I think it will take 
a great deal more time for that purpose, 
for the minutes of a Governor-General 
in Council are usually very volumin- 
ous, The other papers to which the 
learned Gentleman’s question referred, 
do not in any way relate to the Hydera- 
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bad loan, but only to the Government 
of Oude. They were moved for by a 
Gentleman within’ the bar, (Sir G 
Robinson.) 

R. Jackson.—I thank the hon. 
Gentleman for his candour. He does not 
affect to treat as secrets, matters which 
are no secrets at all. 1 understand that 
the hon. Gentleman, who moved for 
the Oude papers, had some engagement 
which took him from the metropolis, 
and the exigency of which has been 
such as to prevent him from selecting 
and arranging those documents. 1 do 
not wish to discourage the production 
of the papers respecting Oude. Quite 
the contrary, lam glad they are about 
to be printed ; andI wish that every 
thing relating to the conduct of Resi- 
dents in any partof India, may be pub- 
lished as soon as possible : for i am con- 
vineed, that if any one thing more than 


another connected with the affairs of 


India requires the sacred revision of 
Government, it is the duties of the 
various Residents. [Hear, hear.] I wish 
to remind the Court that no candour, or 
concession, or complaisance can exceed 
that which has been shown by those 
who are called the friends of Lord 
Hastings. I do not object to the term ; 
for believing myself to be as indepen- 
dent as any member of this Court, | 
nevertheless glory in being thonght the 
Marquis of Hastings’s friend. I have 
no desire, therefore, that the designation 
should be withdrawn. There has been 
no appeal made to the candour or pa- 
tience of the Noble Lord’s friends, with 
which they have not instantly com- 
plied. Several months back my hon. 
friend near me(Mr. Kinnaird,) moved 
a resolution founded—on what ? Upon 
a resolution agreed to by this Court and 
the Court of Directors, after a review 
of the nine or ten years’ administration 
of the Marquis of Hastings. The re- 
solution of my hon. friend did no more 
than pledge the Court to follow up 
their former resolution, by doing what 
the public will bye and bye cry out 
**shame’’ on us for not doing : namely, 
giving the Noble Lord a suitable, fair, 
and honest remuneration for conduct 
which it had delighted them to honour 
and to praise. The resolution went no 
further than this, but an hon. Member 
(Mr. J. Smith,) whom I am glad to 
seein his place, suggested that before 
the Court agreed to the motion, they 
ought to be in possession of certain 
apers relating to the Hyderabad Loan. 
‘he instant the subject was mentioned, 
my hon. friend and myself said, “ for 
God’s sake let the papers be produced. 


The papers have been printed and laid 
before the Court. Two months have 
passed since, and I regard it as the 
bounden and sacred duty of the Court of 
Proprietors to proceed with as little 
delay as possible, and determine “‘aye”’ 
or ‘*no’’ upon those papers, whether the 
Marquis of Hastings is in future to 
live in a state of disgrace, or honour ; 
and whether his fume is to go down to 
posterity with cadinbniees glory. [ 
will myself, if l am not anticipated by 
any other Member, call a Court to con- 
sider this subject. I will pay the ut- 
most attention to the Oude papers, but 
they shall not delay the consideration 
of the Hyderabad papers, beyond the 
time which may be fixed upon as fitting 
for the discussion. If the Oude papers 
be produced before the middle of Janu- 
ary, well; if not, coute qui coute, 1 will 
bring the Hyderabad question forward. 
Cotonet Battiie.— What has fallen 
from the hon. and learned Member 
calls «pon me for a few words of expla- 
nation. The Oude papers were moved 
for hy my friend Sir George Robinson 
at my suggestion; but they were aot 
moved for with the view of depreciating 
the character of the Marquis of Hast 
ings. When his Lordship’s pamphlet 
was brought under discussion, I felt my- 
self called upon to declare that I coul 
not admit the correctness of its state- 
ments upon two points. The first was 
that the Government of Oude had been 
maintained in a state of thraldom, in con- 
travention of treaties, by former Govern- 
ments. That was an assertion whic} 
implicated the character of Lord Minte, 
and therefore 1 felt it necessary t 
deny its accuracy. The second pas- 
sage of the pamphlet to which I ob- 
jected, was that which represented the 
loans made by the Vizier to the Govern- 
ment to have been perfectly voluntary. 
Having been called upon in another 
place to give evidence, which was quite 
contrary to his Lordship’s statement, I 
felt it due to myself to express my be- 
lief that his Lordship had incorrectly 
stated the fact. In supporting the mo- 
tion of my hon, friend for the pro- 
duction of papers, I had uo view be- 
yond, in the first place, defending the 
character of the former Government of 
India, inasmuch as no thraldom was 
ever exercised over the Government of 
Oude, as I know from having held a 
situation there; and secondly, vindi- 
cating my own "charac ter, and support- 
ing the statement which I had made in 
a committee of the House of Commons. 
Not having any duty to attend to . 
this place for the last six months, § 
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went to my country residence. I cer- 
tainly am not answerable for the publi- 
cation of the papers within any par- 
ticular period. The papers are of con- 
siderable length. ‘Phey embrace a 
period of eight years, and must there- 
fore necessarily be very voluminous. 
The cause of the delay of their publica- 
tion isobvious. [Hear, hear, from Mr. 
Kinnaird.] It must require a consi- 
cerable time to collect them from the 
records of the India House, in addition 
to which, though I am not called upon 
to vindicate the proceedings of my ex- 
colleagues, they must be looked over 
and arranged. I again repeat, | am 
not aware that the papers in question 
will in any way influence the devision 
of the Court with respect to the Marquis 
of Hastings, nor were they moved for 
with that intention. 
Mr. R, JaeKkson.—I understand the 
hon. Ex-Direetor to say, that the pa- 
pers in question refer to a period of 
seven or eight years, during which he 
was a publicfunctionary ihIndia. But 
I request the hon. Gentleman will con- 
descend to recollect, that my hon. 
Friend and myself, stand on this 
ground, and this ground alone, that 
long subsequent to the period of which 
he speaks, the Court of Directors, with 
all these facts before them, came to as 
flattering a resolution with respect to 
Lord Hastings, as could be framed in 
honour of the most favoured public 
officer ; which resolution was cordially 
and unanimously agreed to, by this 
Court. [Hear.] This is the rock on 
which we stand; and if you were to 
publish as many papers as it would re- 
quire seven years to prepare, this rock 
would not be shaken. There was only 
one point upon which a doubt could 
hang with respect to the propriety of the 
Marquis of Hastings’ conduct, and that 
was brought under the notice of theCourt 
by an hon. Member, whom I now see 
in his place (Mr. J. Smith.) That hon. 
Member admitted the general merit of 
the Marquis of Hastings, but enter- 
tained some doubts with respect to the 
»ropriety of his conduct in the Hydera- 
ad affair. Iadmit, that if when the 
papers relating to that transaction are 
considered, it shallappear that the No- 
ble Lord’s conduct has not been correct, 
a strong case will be made out against 
him ; but if, as I verily believe, it shall 
turn out quite the contrary, what can 
be more simple than the task we have 
to perform ? namely, when next we meet, 
to determine whether any thing has 
occured since the passing of the unani- 
mous resolution of the Court, . which 
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should lead us in any degreé to revoke 
it. The simple question is this ‘* Has 
any thing derogated from the reputa- 
tion of the Marquis of Hastings, since 
he received the unanimous thanks of 
both Courts ?” If that question can be 
answered in the affirmative, the Mar- 
quis must take the consequences ; but 
if not, we are bound by every obligation 
of honour, which is binding between 
man and man, to dismiss the question 
as soon as possible, and to declare his 
Lordship acquitted from every imputa- 
tion of blame. 

Mr. Hume.—I understood that the 
papers which were moved for, by the 
hon. Ex-Director and his friend, were 
moved for with the view of criminating 
in some degree, the Marquis of Hast- 
ings ; and I stated, five months ago, 
that I thought it impossible to proceed 
to the consideration of the Marquis of 
Hastings’s conduct, until every thing 
which bore upon the question should be 
fairly before the Court. But, what the 
hon. Gentleman has stated removes 
every difficulty, for it appears that we 
are in possession of every thing which 
is likely to criminate his Lordship. It 
was very natural that the hon. Gentle- 
man should feel offended at any state- 
ment tending to censure his conduct at 
Oude. But, he says, that in the papers 
which he has moved for, respecting 
that Government, there is nothing which 
can criminate the Marquis of Hastings. 
It is not likely, that inthe papers which 
are to be produced at his Lordship’s 
request, any thing hostile to himself 
will appear. It must, therefore, be 
taken, that the whole of what can be 
considered as criminatory matter is be- 
fore us. This being the case, it only 
remains for the friends of the Marquis 
of Hastings to consider, whether it be 
expedient to delay the question, until 
the remaining — shall be produced. 
I think not, and I hope we shall decide, 
hefore we leave the Court, to proceed to 
the consideration of the question on 
some future day. The only difficulty 
remaining is, to ascertain what are 
the intentions of those Gentlemen who 
have moved for papers on the subject. 
Do they mean to originate any thing 
themselves, or to leave the whole ques- 
tion in the hands of my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Kinnaird) ? 

Mr. Kinnairp.—I take the liberty of 
asking my hon. Friend, (Mr. John 
Smith) who sits behind me, a question, 
which I have already proposed to him in 
private ; and which he has courteously 
answered. The question is important, 
as it has reference to a form of proceed- 
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ing, which may affect absent persons. 
I propose it publicly, that the hon. 
Gentleman may have an opportunity of 
making any explanation that he may 
think fit. I wish to know, then, whe- 
ther my hon, Friend intends to propose 
any ‘resolution, or to originate apy 
proceeding, after having made himself 
acquainted, as I suppose he has, with 
the contents of the voluminous papers, 
relating to the Hyderabad affair, which 
have been laid before the Court, in com- 
pliance with his motion? I particularly 
refer to the Hyderabad papers, because 
my hon. Friend originally moved for 
them alone, and it was only upon a sub- 
sequent suggestion that he included in 
his motion all other papers relating to 
the Marquis of Hastings’ administration. 
It was currently reported at the time, 
that circumstances were connected with 
the Hyderabad transaction, which 
might induce the Court to revoke its 
former favourably expressed opinion of 
the Marquis of Hastings. Under these 
circumstances, when the question of 
further remuneration to the Noble Lord 
was brought forward, the hon. Pro- 
prietor very properly objected to the 
— being propounded, till his 

oubts were satisfied on the subject of 
the Hyderabad affair. The papers 
moved for have been for some months 
before the Court, and I suppose that 
every member has come to a definite 
conclusion with respect to them. It is 
not pretended in any quarter that any 
further papers are necessary to elu- 
cidate this subject. I am bound in 
honour and justice to Lord Hastings to 
postpone bringing forward the question 
of remuneration until the papers before 
the Court have been disposed of—dlis- 
posed of not by any gentleman getting 
up and saying that he does not think 
they criminate the Noble Marquis, but 
by a formal resolution of the Court. 
It is usual for an assembly to expect a 
person who moves for papers, to found 
some resolution upom them. IfI had 
moved these papers, I should naturally 
expect hon. members to say to me, ‘* We 
have read the papers which you caused 
to be produced ; what resolution do you 
intend to propose respecting them?” 
I therefore feel that I have a right to 
expect from my hon. Friend, some re- 
solution expressing his opinion of the 
oe which he moved for, although I 

ave not the slightest notion of what 
that opinion may be; but I am pre- 
pared to contend against it if it be ad- 
verse to the Noble Marquis, and to 
coincide with it if it be favourable. It 
would be indecorous on my part to pro- 
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pose any resolution at present. I should 
be taunted if I should do so. ‘* Oh!” it 
would be said ‘‘ you were willing to give 
his Lordship a grant in defiance of the 
rumours about the Hyderabad business 
—your mind is prejudiced—let us hear 
what the hon. Proprietor says, who had 
doubts on the subject, now he has read 
the papers.”” Under these circum- 
stances I call upon my hon. Friend to 
declare whether he intends to submit 
any resolutiion on the subject of the 
papers before the Court ? 

Mr. Joun Smitu.—The hon, Gen- 
tleman, in proposing the question of 
which he had the courtesy to give me 
notice, appears also to have entered into 
an argument to show that it is impera- 
tive on me to bring forward immediate- 
ly, some proposition on the subject of 
the Hyderabad affair. I totally differ 
with him in opinion. I beg leave to 
remind the Court, that on a former 
occasion when I moved for the papers 
in question, there were in the mouths 
of a great many persons, certai®. ru- 
mours respecting Hyderabad Joans. 
{Hear.] 1 then stated what was strictly 
correct, that 1 knew of nothing affect- 
ing the honour of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings, but that many rumours of a 
doubtful nature were afloat. 1 appre- 
hend that in alluding to those reports, 
I performed a public duty. [Hear.] With 
respect to bringing forward any motion 
on the subject, I beg leave to state to 
the Court, the difficulty in which | am 
placed. In common with other Propri- 
etors, | have perused the papers again 
and again, and 1 can on my honour 
say, that I think the case is a mixed case. 
There are certain points of a nature of 
which I by no means approve. But { 
had rather not enter into this question 
at present. There are other points again 
with respect to which 1 do not concur 
with the reasoning and conclusions of 
Sir C. Metcalfe. 1 am bound to state 
that this is my opinion, or, to speak 
more correctly, the disposition of my 
mind. Whatthen can I do? Canl 
under these circumstances bring for- 
ward any specific motion ? But even if 
I had made up my mind, with respect 
to these important documents, another 
consideration would at this moment 
prevent me from bringing forward any 
wroposition. I understand that my 
10n. Friend himself, whose talents 
are well known, is to put forth some 
publication on the subject. I for 
one, should be happy to see that pub- 
lication; it might serve to explain 
some difficulties which I have met with 
in these papers.. [Hear, hear.} Itmight 
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illustrate points on which every man 
desires information. But there is ano- 
ther circumstance: Sir William Rum- 
bold, one of the parties implicated, is 
now in Europe. Will he stand by and 
say nothing? It may be said, that all 
I am urging is quite informal; but | 
am a friend to no formalities which 
would prevent substantial justice from 
being done. I have no prejudices on 
the subject, and have no particular 
knowledge of any of the parties. In 
moving for the papers, | thought I did 
what was just and reasonable, and Iam 
of the same opinion still. It may also 
be said, why wait to hear what other 
persons may say? confine yourself to 
the papers only, as far as they regard 
the Marquis of Hastings. I cannot 
possibly enter into the subject at all, 
without taking it altogether at once. 
if the house of Palmer and Co, have 
done nothing but what is meritorious, 
it is impossible to blame the Marquis 
of Hastings. Ido not kpow whether 
1 have sufficiently explained my- 
self, but the difficulties which I feel 
are honest. If 1 were called upon at 
this moment to give an opinion on the 
papers, I should be obliged to enter 
into considerable explanation. There 
are some points which I like not at all. 
There are some persons in my eye, who 
have held high situations in India, and 
who have taken a’ strong part in the 
proceedings described in the papers, 
have marked their censure of them in 
various ways. That is a circumstance 
which demands much consideration, 
My hon. friend is at liberty to take 
what course he pleases ; but I deny that 
it is the general rule, that if an indi- 
vidual moves for papers to explain a 
particular transaction, he is obliged, 
afterwards, to follow it up by a subse- 
quent motion. If so, I believe we should 
not have a great many motious of that 
nature. I desire to be distinctly under- 
stood as giving no opinion on the pa- 
pers, with one slight exception. I have, 
in a great degree, made up my mind to 
think that the house of Palmer and 
Co. has been treated with a severity 
which, with my present views, I do not 
quite approve of. [Hear, hear.] I shall 
be extremely happy to explain myself 
more fully if it be required. If there 
be any intention on the part of any per- 
son concerned in these transactions, 
to put forth a statement, let it be 
made known. If there was any prin- 
ciple more sacred than another in the 
minds of Englishmen, it was that con- 
veyed in the words with which he should 
conclude, audi alteraim partem, [Hear.] 
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Mr. D. Kinnairp.—As the hon. Pro- 
prietor does not intend to originate any 
resolution on the subject, because he 
has not conclusively made up his mind 
with respect to it, | hope he will not 
think me wanting in courtesy if I give 
notice of a substantive motion connect- 
ed with it. If, however, the hon. Gen- 
tleman wishes for further time to make 
up his mind, I will grant it, because L 
think the motion ought to originate 
with him. The hon. Member seems 
to think that he cannot make up his 
inind until he sees something to which 
my name is to be affixed ; but that pub- 
lication will have reference to far 
ereater questions than the character of 
Lord Hastings. Indeed, no explanation 
of mine is necessary to raise the cha- 
racter of the noble Marquis. The task 
having been forced upon me, it will be 
my duty on many future occasions to 
submit resolutions relating to the parties 
implicated in the transactions detailed 
in the papers before the Court. The 
Marquis of Hastings’s character is the 
least implicated in those transactions ; 
indeed, I should rather say, it is not 
implicated at all. There is not a single 
document which comes near touching 
him ; but, with respect to other per- 
sons, I shall be compelled to take the 
opinion of the Court. 1 now give no- 
tice, that I shall endeavour to get some 
other Proprietors to join me in calling 
a Court for the purpose of putting on 
record a distinct opinion with respect to 
the Hyderabad Papers ; and I challenge 
any man who entertains doubts on the 
subject, to come forward on that occa- 
sion, to hear an explanation, which will 
make him proud to turn round and 
acknowledge that they have unjustly 


suspected the noble Marquis. [Hear, 
hear.] 
CUSTOMS REGULATIONS BILLS. 


The CHAIRMAN, in conformity with 
the bye law, laid before the Court cer- 
tain bills passed in the last session of 
parliament. Their object was to repeal 
certain acts affecting the commerce of 
the country generally, and that of India 
in particular, 

Mr. Hume.—Are they the Customs 
Regulations Bills ? 

The Cuarrman.—Yes, They repeal 
laws to the amount of nearly two hun- 
dred relating to the Customs, some of 
which were passed so late as last year. 

Mr. Humg.—They are Consolidation 
Bills, applying to the whole empire, 
and not exclusively to India. 

General THorRNTON asked whether 
the letter of the Marquis of Hastings, 
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requesting that certain papers should 
be printed, was itself to be printed ? 

The CHAIRMAN replied in the nega- 
tive. 


HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. 


Mr. Hume inquired whether any re- 
port had been prepared with respect to 
the last examinations at Haileybury 
College. He understood the bye laws 
required, that a report of every exami- 
nation should be made at the first sub- 
sequent General Court. 

‘The CuaikMan replied, that the hon. 
Proprietor was misinformed. ‘The bye 
laws required that a report of examina- 
tions should be made at the General 
Court in September, which had been 
done, 


DECCAN PRIZE-MONEY. 


Mr. S. Dixon.—I took the liberty 
some months ago, at the desire of some 
persons materially interested, to inquire 
whether the Deccan booty was likely 
to be distributed ? The hon. Chairman 
replied, that the matter had been re- 
ferred to the Duke of Wellington and 
some other persons. It must be the 
wish of every person that the booty so 
honourably acquired many years ago, 
should be distributed. Every Proprietor 
is interested in the safety of India, and 
nothing can tend more materially to 
promote that safety than a proper re- 
gard being paid to the distribution of 
booty. I wish to kuow whether any 
thing has been done on this subject 
since I last mentioned it in this court ? 

The Cuatrman.—l can only repeat, 
that the matter is not dependent on the 
Court of Directors, but is under the 
consideration of the Treasury. Since 
the hon. Proprietor last spoke on the 
subject, a correspondence has taken 
place between the Court of Directors 
and the Treasury, the particulars of 
which I cannot state. 


THE OF WIDOWS, 


Mr. Burrerwortu.—I wish to put a 
question to the Chair, but with no view 
of provoking discussion. By the papers 
lately laid before parliament, it appears 
that, in the space of five years, upwards 
of 3000 widows have sacrificed them- 
selves in India. I wish to ask whether 
the Court of Directors has issued any 
regulation to discourage the practice of 
suttees? I am unwilling to interfere 
with the prejudices of the natives of 
India, but some measures ought, if 
possible, to be resorted to for putting 
a stoptto a custom which involved so 
serious a proceeding as self-murder, 
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Many persons acquainted with India, 
are of opinion, that the practice might 
he discouraged without occasioning any 
disturbance, 

The Cuairnman.—In June 1823, the 
Court of Directors sent a despatch to 
the Bengal Government, referring to 
the subject to which the hon. Proprietor 
has referred, The despatch was subse- 
quently presented to parliament and to 
this Court. No reply to it has been re- 
ceived, 

Mr. ButrerwortH.—I understand 
that Mr. Elphinstone and Mr. Money 
entered a protest on this subject. I move 
for its production. 

Mr. Hume.—As the subject is one of 
great importance, I think the hon, Pro- 
prietor had better give notice of his mo- 
tion for another Court, that individuals 
may have an opportunity of satisfying 
themselves how far they ought to pro- 
ceed, 

Mr, Ranpte Jackson.—I wish to 
know whether, as a public document, the 
despatch in which this subject is mention- 
ed is not acceptable? It is very impor- 
tant, I think, to see whether it was 
meant to discountenance this dreadful 
practice, or directly to forbid it. If it 
be made out clearly that danger would 
attend an immediate interference with 
the natives upon the point, then, per- 
haps, our authorities ought not to be 
pressed ; but I do protest that, if any 
person living under the subjttgation 
and dominion of the East India Com- 
pany, assists in or countenances the 
destruction of these unfortunate women, 
such person seems to me to be either 
directly guilty of, or accessary to, mur- 
der. It appears, according to all state- 
ments, that our interposition with re- 
gard to the infants, has been success- 
ful; and I can assure the Court, that it 
has more than once occurred to my 
mind, whether we ought not at once to 
say (on behalf of the women), within 
our dominion, this practice shall not 
take place. 

The CuairMan.—I have sent for the 
despatch, dated the 23d of June, to 
which, as I before said, no answer has 
yet been given. But the hon. Gentleman 
seems to think that a protest has been 
entered into by two of the Company’s 
Directors on this subject. That is not 
the fact. 

Mr. Burrerwortu.—With permis- 
sion, I will explain what the paper is 
(as I take it) which I alluded to. I 
had understood that some time ago, 
there was a difference of opinion among 
the Directors of the Company with re- 
spect to this practice. Two Directors, 
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as I understood, long resident in India, 
had entertained a very strong feeling— 
different from that of the Court gene- 
rally—upon the subject; they were of 
opinion that the practice might be put 
a stop to without any danger of ill con- 
sequences from the feelings of the na- 
tives. Now those gentlemen, Messrs. 
Money and Elphinstone, as I took it, 
had delivered a protest to the Commit- 
tee ; and as I have, in fact, privately, 
by courtesy, a copy of the paper which 
they did deliver, | wish to know if there 
be any irregularity on my desiring to 
see the same produced? It appears, 
from the returns laid before Parliament, 
that 3000 widows have been burned 
within the last five years, besides a 
great many more, no doubt, of whose 
deaths no record was received or kept ; 
and | have no hesitation in saying, that 
I concur entirely with the hon, Gentle- 
man who spoke last (Mr. R. Jackson) 
in thinking that such an evil calls 
loudly for the Company:?s interference, 
as far as it can be possible to use that 
interference with safety. 

The CHAIRMAN suggested, that the 
Directors would consider the subject if 
Mr. Butterworth would postpone his 
motion; which course, after a mo- 
ment’s reflexion, the hon. Gentleman 
agreed to. 


HAILEYBURY COLLEGE, 


Mr. D. Kinnatrp.—Before the Court 
proceeds to any other business, 1 feel 
it necessary to say a very few words 
upon the condition, or rather upon the 
constitution, of the East India Com- 
pany’s College. In the observations 
which I shall have to make, I beg first 
to be understood as by no means in- 
tending to cast any reflexion at all upon 
the professors of that institution. At 
the same time that I regret most deeply 
the consequences to which the system 
of expelling young men necessarily 
leads, I feel quite sure that, as regards 
the superiors, they have never resorted 
to the measure of expulsion, unless 
where such a course became absolutely 
indispensable to the safety and moral 
example of those who remained. There- 
fore, in calling for a list of the number 
of lads expelled upon a late occasion, I 
desire again to say, that I cast no blame, 
as regards that proceeding, upon the 
egnduct of the heads of the establish- 
ment. There must be power given, 
and a discretional one, to those who 
stand over young men in loco parentis ; 
and I verily believe that they felt, 
within their limited society, that unless 
they got rid of some, they could not be 
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responsible for the conduct of the 
others. Any thing like a vote of cen- 
sure as to what has passed would be fo- 
reign, therefore, as it seems to me, to jus- 
tice, and to the purpose ; but, although 
! admit this, in its full extent, yet I 
cannot help considering, every time 
that an expulsion takes place, that 
here is a gratuitous, an unnecessary 
ruin of a young man’s fortune and 
prospects in life, without the slightest 
necessary imputation upon his honour 
or his moral character, Now this is 
not at alla consequence upon the ac‘ 
done by the professors ; for the most 
venial irregularity, frequently repeatec , 
may be a fair cause, and a necessary 
one, for getting rid of the offender ; but 
it is the consequence of that most crue! 
and inequitable resolution of the Court, 
which attaches nothing less than ruin, 
to the sentence of expulsion from the 
College ; the expelled party having no 
other means of education, but there, 
which can qualify him for the Com- 
pany’s service: really, this is a hard- 
ship, not only upon the pupils, but upon 
the professors. It is putting those gen- 
tlemen in the situation of harsh and 
unfeeling task-masters. If they have 
only common feelings, they cannot do 
otherwise than regret that they are 
compelled to destroy an individual en- 
tirely, in order to get rid of his miscon- 
duct, which may be a nuisance for the 
moment. I will not trouble the Court 
with a long address upon this subject ; 
but these are the considerations which 
induce me, as often as I hear of an ex- 
pulsion taking place, to ask the Court 
of Directors to produce the record of it. 
I do this, that the evil and the extent of 
the evil, may be made known ; and I am 
quite sure that, if itbe but brought suffi- 
ciently before Gentlemen’s minds, their 
reflexion will do more than I can hope 
to do by any speech of mine. For my- 
self, I am satisfied, and I do not stand 
alone in my opinion, that the mischief 
is one from which both scholars and 
teachers ought to be relieved. Upon 
the former class, the system inflicts a 
punishment monstrously dispropor- 
tional to any offence which they can 
commit; the latter persons havea right 
to be released from the odium of being 
compelled, from time to time, to do acts 
of great cruelty, merely because they 
have not sufficient time or convenience 
to correct two or three-bold striplings 
for casual faults. I by no means would 
infer that the professors are wrong in 
making these expulsions; but I am 
sure they must lament, aud every bedy 
must lament, the consequences which 
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follow upon their doing so. The present 
system has no other effects than to ex- 
cite a general ill-feeling from the pupils 
towards their teachers, instead of that 
cordial sentiment which ought always 
to exist between the parties instructing 
and the parties benefiting. Instead of 
tending to make the professors looked 
upon in the College almost as parents, 
it has the effect of causing them to be 
regarded almost as executioners ; and 
it is with a view to mark decidedly my 
reprebation of our continuing to act on 
such a principle, that | move for the 
record of any expulsions which have 
taken place from the East India Com- 
pany’s College, and the last Report 
from that establishment presented to 
the Court. 

Mr. Hume.—I shall certainly feel 
great pleasure in seconding the motion 
of my hon. Friend. | think it is of the 
highest consequence both to the public 
interest, and to the cause of education, 
that the truth of these affairs should be 
fully known. And it is not at all less 
important, that that great body, the East 
{ndia Company, which maintains this 
establishment, should learn the reason 
why the young men in their seminary, 
more than those of any other school in 
the country, should be subject to this 
sentence of expulsion, and all the dis- 
tressing train of consequences which it 
carries along with it. 

Mr. Dixon.—I hope that every in- 
formation will be given upon this sub- 
ject; decidedly, I thinkit ought, At the 
same time it might be convenient if the 
hon. Gentleman would now give notice 
of the resolution which he means to 
ground upon the intelligence when he 
has it. 

Mr. D. Kinnatrv.—-The fact is, I do 
not mean to found any resolution upon 
the paper, I only wish to have the facts 
upon the subject laid clearly and fully 
before the Proprietors. The right 
course for them to take, is, I think, 
without any explanation, sufficiently 
obvious. 

Mr. BuTTERWoRTH.—May I ask the 
hon. Gentleman whether he desires to 
have the names of the young men ex- 
pelled read before the Court. If he 
does not— 

Mr. D. Kinnatrp.— By no means. 
That of course would only be to make 
the matter worse. They have suffered, 
one and all of them, already too much 
from our obstinate perseverance in this 
objectionable system. The numbers, 
without the names, will be all that I 
desire. 

The CHairMAN.—I have sent to the 
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proper department, but I am not sure 
that such a paper as that asked for has 
been made out. Because, in truth, 
since the last Report was laid before 
the Court, I am glad to say, that no 
actual expulsion has taken place. One 
young gentleman, whose name I will 
not mention, has been removed from 
the establishment, but not expelled, 
because he was only, as yet, in what is 
called, his ‘‘ probationary term.” The 
Directors, upon their general opinion, 
have ordered this probationary term to 
be established, at the end of which, if 
the pupil has not given satisfaction to 
the professors, it is competent to them 
to remove him, without a sentence of 
expulsion. In the present instance, 
since the last Report, one of these young 
gentlemen, and one only, has been re- 
moved. A second has been removed for 
a period of two terms, that is, twelve 
months; with an understanding that 
he shall not then return unless the pro- 
fessors shall be satisfied that his dispo- 
sition and habits are much altered, 
and that he is likely to be of advantage 
to the service. Perhaps, without any 
records being called for, this statement 
may be satisfactory to the Court. Be- 
cause, if the record is read, the names 
of the parties will be known; a conse- 
quence which most persons interested 
for them would be desirous probably, 
if possible, te avoid. 

Mr. D. Kinnairnp.—I concur, cer- 
tainly, upon the last point, in opinion 
with the hon. Chairman ; but still, al- 
though the reading of the names were 
a necessary consequence upon its pro- 
duction( which need not exactly be), 
that consideration should not hinder 
me still from calling for the record. It 
is of the highest consequence that the 
Proprietors should know for what cause 
these young men have been removed 
or expelled; otherwise, there comes 
to be no distinction between the fault 
which is a fault in itself, and the 
fault which is only a fault as regards 
the situation. A lad might be ex- 
pelled for such an offence as amount- 
ed almost to a capital crime; and he 
would suffer just the same sentence for 
a long series of orchard robbings, or 
for having made a blow at a professor 
in a rage, an act which, although it 
would well warrant, perhaps, the send- 
ing him about his business, carried no 
moral guilt or disrepute with it. 

The CuatrmMan.—I have sent for the 
record. Here it is; but if itis to be 
read, then the names of the parties, as 
I before said, will appear. 

Mr. Butrerworta.—I think that 
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ought not to be the case. I think that, 
for an act of simple indiscretion, a young 
mavu’s name ought not to be held up 
to public odium ; and for an act too, 
which, perbaps, he regretted almost 
before it was completed. I submit, 
that the record may be read, that is, 
the substance o/ it, without giviug the 
names of the parties. 

The CnaiRMaAN then stated the con- 
tents of the paper, according to Mr. 
Butterworth’s suggestion, as follows : 


‘A. This young gentleman being 
found to have been engaged in a series 
of disreputable transactions, and hav- 
ing failed to give satisfaction to his su- 
periors during his probationary term, 
it is resolved that he be removed from 
the College, and not allowed to return.’ 

* B. This young gentleman having 
committed the same offence with the 
last, but in a less degree, is removed 
for the space of twelve months, to be 
allowed to return in case the professors 
shall be satisfied that there is an alter- 
ation in his habits.’ 

*C. This young gentleman, having 
been examived as to some points, and 
detected in a wilful falsehood, is re- 
moved from the establishment for the 
term of six months, then to return.’ 


Mr. R. Jackson.—It may not be 
known universally, perhaps, the extent 
of ruin which waits upon these sen- 
tences of expulsion. The young men 
expelled are declared incapable of ever 
after serving the East India Company 
in any capacity whatever, either civil, 
military, or naval. 

The CHairmMan.—No; that is not 
quite the case. They are eligible to 
military employments. Persons who 
have been expelled from the College 
may be chosen for military service. 

Mr. R. Jackson.—That provision is 
extremely humane, and I am glad to 
hear of it, though its existence is sume- 
thing recent ; for, up to a very late pe- 
riod, I am quite sure that a lad of six- 
teen, for stealing apples, was liable to 
be made incapable of serving the East 
India Company in any office or em- 
ploy whatever. I would just beg to 
ask farther, whether this sentence of 
** removal”’ in the probationary term, 
carries with it all the same conse- 
quences as to non-eligibility, be they 
more or less, which are attendant upon 
expulsion ? 

‘Phe CHAIRMAN.—W bere. young men 
are removed, as where they are ex- 
pelled, they are still eligibie for mili- 
tary duty. 
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Mr. Hums.—I am very sorry indeed 
to hear of that provision ; nor do | by 
any means understand upon what 
principle the young gentleman who 
has forfeited his word should be re- 
ceivable into the military service ra- 
ther than the civil. I have passed a 
great many years of mv life in the so- 
ciety ef soldiers; and I think that this 
is paying them a very ill compliment, 
or, to speak more plainly, casting @ 
stigma on them which they by no means 
deserve. It seems to me to be suffi- 
ciently absurd to say, that a man who 
is held to have forteited his honour, 
should be made peculiarly transferable 
to a profession of which honour has 
been supposed to be upon ail occasions 
the moving principle. But it is a 
moustrous folly, altogether, while the 
universities of England are bringing 
up men for the highest departments of 
her state, to say that none can be edu- 
cated, except at their private College, 
fit for the service of the East India 
Company. 

The Cuatrman.—There is not the 
slightest intention, on the part of the 
Directors, to cast any stigma upon the 
military character or profession. But 
with reference to the matter of false- 
hood, the young man charged with that 
fault, is only rusticated for one term. 
He may still, if his conduct be correct, 
become eligible as a civil servant. 
Under these circumstances, if the 
Court is satisfied, I trust that the hon. 
Gentleman will consent to withdraw 
his motion. 

Mr. D. Kinnairp.—I am quite ready 
to do that. All I wish is to induce 
Gentlemen to think upon this subject. 
If they will do that, we shall soon be 
right. 

Mr. R. Jackson.—I am glad, cer- 
tainly, that it so happens, that the 
Gentleman who has uttered falsehood, 
is eligible either to the civil or military 
service ; but that does not, as it seems 
to me, get rid of the objection taken 
by my hon. Friend (Mr. D. Kinnaird). 
We must be all off, I think, in a mat- 
ter of this kind, or all on. I do not 
understand making very subtle distine- 
tions. Here are two young gentlemen, 
as we find by the Report, in a state of 
removal ‘** for a series of disreputable 
praciices.”’ Their final removal ior these 
‘* disreputable practices,’’ would make 
them incompetent to serve the Com- 
pany in any civi! depariment; but, 
with all their “ disrepute,”’ they may go 
into the army directly ! 

Mr. Kinnairp’s motion was then 
withdrawn by consent, and the Court 
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proceeded, according to its summons, 
to deliberate upon the matters of 


THE PRESS IN INDIA, 


The Chairman stated, that the Court 
had been made special, in consequence 
of the following requisition : 

‘To the Chairman of the Honourable 
Court of Directors of the East India 
Company. 

*Sir,—We, the undersigned Pro- 
prietors of India Stock, duly qualified, do 
hereby request that the next Quarterly 
General Court of Proprietors, to be held 
on the 22d of December next, may be 
made special, for the purpose of taking 
iuto consideration the propriety of lay- 
ing before the Court Copies of all Cor- 
respondence, Minutes, aud other Docu- 
ments connected with, and explanatory 
of, the suppression of the late Calcutta 
Journal, and the subsequent objection 
made to the renewal of its license; and 
also copies of all documents explanatory 
of the bani-hment from India of Mr. 
Saudford Arnot, an Assistant in the 
office of that paper. 

* We remain, Sir, 
* Your obedient humble servants, 
‘Josern Hume, 
* DouGLas KINNAIRD.’ 

‘ Bryanstone-square, Nov. 27.’ 

This requisition having been read, 

Mr. Hume addressed the Court as 
follows : Mr. Chairman, As cue of the 
individuals who considered ‘t their duty 
to call the attention of the Court to the 
subject now before it, I rise in pursu- 
ance of the intention with which I made 
the requisition, and I can assure the 
Court that, if at this present moment I 
did not feel myself imperatively called 
upon to proceed in this subject, if I did 
not feel it to be one of the subjects ma- 
terially connected, not only with the in- 
terests of India, but with those of every 
country in which any thing like a Free 
Government is intended to exist, I 
would not waste their time so far as to 
devoie five minutes to its discussion. 
{ come forward, Sir, now, with my 
honourable Friend whois near me, after 
having well considered the transaction 
upon which Lam to speak. We are not 
likely now to fall into any irritation, or 
to be hurried away by any impulse of 
sudden feeling—by any gust of passion, 
which should divert our due consider- 
ation from the great question which 
stands involved in it. ‘Therefore, in 
coming before the Court to perform a 
public duty, for my own part, 1 have 
no more to do than to request a patient 
hearing—pledging myself to be as brief 
as the mowentous value of the sub- 


ject will allow. Upon a former occa- 
sion, I stated to you, Sir, that, in every 
country, as far as my experience went, 
however admirable its general insti- 
tutions might be, there was alwavs 
something blameable in them, and in 
others, however generally objectionable, 
always some portion of good. Through 
life, Sir, as through governments, we 
must look fora mixture of good and 
evil; and the man who is visionary 
enough to expect perfection either in 
systems or individuals, will de deceived. 
Therefore I do not rise with any ex- 
pectation that I can hold out in this 
country in which we live, or in any 
country in the world, an example 
which it would not be possible, as re- 
gards some points, to improve upon; 
but among the numerous privileges 
which British subjects enjoy, I declare 
that I cannot think of one which tends 
more to the promotion of good govern- 
ment—more to the progress of know- 
ledge and information—more to the 
enforcement of morality, and to the 
correction of immorality, than the 
moderate liberty of the Press. Can 
it fur a moment be denied, that the 
art of Printing is one of the greatest 
discuveries—perhaps the most bene- 
ficial discovery—ever made by man! 
aud he who rejects that advantage— 
the advantage of the rapid diffusion 
of knowledge, which all the world, un- 
til within these few years, had agreed 
to hold invaluable, it is his business 
to point out the evils likely to accrue 
from its entertainment—it is for him, 
who opens this new doctrine, to show the 
dangers attendant upon the old system, 
and not for me, with all experience and 
all authority in my favour, to enume- 
rate the blessings which have been, 
and continue to be, derived from it. It 
is with that view, Sir, that, standing as 
I do here, I would be understood to 
court opposition, rather than to lay 
down the principle. Those who object to 
what I argue for—let them make out 
their case against me. And looking 
round me, at the enviable situation in 
which Great Britian stands at this mo- 
ment—I say enviable, meaning enviable 
by comparison, for we have yet much 
to complain of, and, I hope, to amend— 
1 ask, is there any man, no matter 
of what politics, of what religion, of 
what opinion upon those great points 
on which men are allowed to differ—is 
there any such man will lay his hand 
to his heart, and say, on his honour, 
that he believes England would have 
been in the comparatively prosperous 
condition that she is, without the art of 
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printing, and her great addition to it, 
the benefits of a free press? Then 
show me why, in another country, 
which Providence has placed at the dis- 
posal of Britain, show me why we should 
sanction those measures, why we should 
uphold those principles which we feel 
would be destructive of our happiness 
at home? show me why we should 
barbarous!y extinguish the light of im- 
provements, which is just dawning in 
that distant region, and call back into 
ignorance so many millions of people 
who are just awaking from the dark- 
ness in which centuries and ages have 
confined them? In every point of view, 
we do mischief even to ourselves by 
such a course. How do we benefit by 
the advantage of free discussion which 
we seek to withhold from this great em- 

ire! what do we do (after succeeding) 
put destroy our own greatest safeguard ? 
the strongest check we have against a- 
buse of powerthere—against that unfor- 
tunate disposition to excess wh ch men 
in authority—the very best of them— 
are always subject to ; and which is the 
more likely to visit them in a country 
like India, from the distance at which 
it places them from all control. My 
honourable friend Mr. Smith, who has 
just addressed the Court, will not fail 
to recollect the words of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bramber (Mr. Wilberforce), as 
applied to this subject. Speaking of 
the effect of power, and of the little 
dependence to be placed on whosoever 
possesses it—speaking of the conduct 
of a gallant officer, late Governor of 
New South Wales, Mr. Wilberforce 
said, ‘‘ my experience teaches me that 
power is a fascinating charm for indi- 
viduals ;_ particularly for such as are 
raised suddenly to high situations in 
life, which they never looked to. I 
am now forty years an observer of life, 
and I cannot consent to allow any per- 
son to enjoy authority unchecked. I 
will go farther—the individual who 
means to do well—who means to per- 
form his duty to God and his country, 
cannot be ashamed that his conduct, 
under any circumstances, should be 
known and scrutinized.’ On these 
very grounds—on the very same priuci- 
ples laid down here by the hon. Member 
for Bramber, it is that I now call upon 
this Court—that I call upon it as the 
Government of India—(for its Directors 
are only servants acting, and worthily 
acting, for its benefit)—it is upon these 
principles that ] remind the Court, that, 
for every ill act done by these Di- 
rectors with its consent, it is in it- 
self morally respon:ible for a full share 
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in the mischief ; and that I call upon 
it attentively to hear me, and to under- 
stand fully the transactions which have 
lately takeu place in India. We have 
one advantage, at all events, in this 
country, generally rising out of discus- 
sion, and it isa greatone ; the point in 
question always is canvassed by the high 
and low, and it is hard if we do not get 
a glimpse of the truth from some quar- 
ter or other. Since this subject, which 
we are now debating, was first brought 
forward, the press of England has been 
actively employed upon it—employed 
in showing the paramount advantage 
of a well conducted press (wherever a 
good government has been coucerned) 
in every part of the world. God forbid 
that I should ever agree in the propo- 
sition which I hold myself unfortunate 
to have heard fall from the Chair : that 
India was a despotism, always had been 
so, and must continue to be so !—That 
1, living in England, should concur in 
a resolution which makes a hundred 
millions of my fellow-creatures slaves ; 
and so leave them, under the despotic 
lash of every living man; even were 
he checked by the power which it is 
now sought to destroy: the strongest 
engine that human ingenuity ever hit 
upon to curb authority and bridle 
its abuse. I deny that proposition— 
that India is a despotism—deny it al- 
together. I am aware that her great dis~- 
tance from us—the weakness— moral 
weakness of her population—the diffi- 
culty there is of maintaining a suffi- 
cient vigilance over her, gives but too 
much opportunity for arbitrary acts ; 
but it is one thing to say this toil is al- 
most endless—with all our increased 
exertion, and with our increased Euro- 
pean population, we can scarcely en- 
tirely repress that conduct which we 
scourge and reprobate, and almost shud- 
der at, and another for our constituted 
authorities to treat such measures a3 
necessary, as of course, to defend, to 
justify, aud openly to approve them. I 
admit it, that up to the year 1775, In- 
dia was, as tie hon. Gentleman had 
said, a despotism ; but at that date she 
ceased to be so. Government said, 
** We cannot allow this system to goon. 
If India is to remain a portion of this 
Empire, we must introduce into her 
policy something of the spirit which is 
breathed by our own Coustitution,’”’— 
Government said this; aud the very 
first act which was passed with respect 
to India, put the most distant and the 
meanest Hindostanee under the protec- 
tion of the Supreme Court and of its 
laws. ‘Then, therefore, at least, the le- 
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gislature of England did not contem- 
plate that India should remain a despo- 
tism, although she had been one. Is 
there any Director present who happens 
to have read through the voluminous 
report of evidence, which led to the 
bills passed at the time to which I am al- 
luding? If there be, he will have waded 
through strange recitals of acts of tyran- 
pny and oppression; and he will have 
seen something too (which let him not 
forget) of the results which proceeded 
from such a system. But let him con- 
trast with that system the spirit, the 
intent of the legislature, in the very 
first act which was passed with respect 
to India, and in which every soul in the 
country is declared to be under the pro- 
tectiun of the Supreme Court, sent out 
for that purpose; and then let them con- 
sider whether the Chairman, the great 
organ of the East India Company, ought 
not to be as circumspect as he is high, 
and whether itis not a disgrace to every 
man who sits and hears such deciarations 
without contradicting them. Every 
such declaration, I insist, is flatly con- 
trary to the facts of the case. India, 
since the period to which I refer, has 
not beena despotism, and I hope that 
she will never again be one. No doubt, 
after that act was passed, and autho- 
rities sent out to administer the provi- 
sions of it, difficulties were found, and 
very serious ones, in the way of applying 
its views—in many cases, by being hun- 
dreds of leagues off from the chief seat 
of Government. Inthe end, these objec- 
tiens were found to be surmountable ; an 
alteration took place; courts of justice 
were established in different provinces, 
and the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court became in a degree limited, but 
yet every man who chose to appeal to 
jt, within those limits, was entitled to its 
protection ; and therefore, | ask, where 
is the foundation for that assertion, that 
India is a despotism, and that she must 
coutinue to be so? I do feel it neces- 
sary—rubbish as this is, to clear some 
of it away before meas I go along ; and 
to assure the Court, when I address 
them upon my main subject, that I do 
not appeal to them as despots, or the 
task-masters of slaves; but as the Go- 
vernment—I had hoped, until within 
this short time past, of a state benefit- 
ing, and to be benefited by their will ; 
though I am sorry to say now, that, as 
information increases in this country, it 
seems to be retrograding in the East ; 
and that India Proprietors seem disposed 
to sanction acts of tyranny in their de- 
pendent country, which they would 
blush but to hear spoken of in their own. 


In fact, the charge which is intrusted 
to the body of Proprietors is more im- 
portant than I suspect they hold it. 
Accustomed as I am to act in concert 
with my Friend before me (Mr.R.Jack- 
son), I cannot but regret that we should 
not be ranged on the same side with 
respect to the present question. Howor 
why this difference occurs, I profess I 
am not able to understand; but I am 
not yet without hope to bring my hon. 
Friend over to my way of thinking. No 
man in the country is more ready than 
he is toenterinto every thing which, on 
this side the water, concerns the hap- 
piness of mankind. I only call upon 
him to apply his ordinary principles to 
the condition of the suffering millious in 
India, who are so unfortunate as to have 
no power to which they can raise a hand 
for help on earth, if it is refused to them 
here. It was, a little while back, just 
humanly possible that, through the in- 
tervention cf the press, the complaints 
of oppressed wretches might fiud their 
way across to England; but that would 
not do; no such chance could be per- 
mitted; the medium is now destroyed 
entirely; and half India might now be 
put to death, or tortured, or robbed and 
plundered (for life is not the only consi- 
deration ; when men are made complete- 
ly miserable, tyranny has done all it 
can do), without England having any 
knowledge of the fact. But having so 
far, and perhaps farther than was neces- 
sary, entered my protest against the 
doctrine of India being a despotism, I 
wish to call the attention of the Court 
more immediately to the condition of 
the press inthatcountry. We have de- 
rived at least this advantage from the 
proceedings taken against Messrs. Ar- 
not and Buckingham, that it has 
brought about discussion, and discus- 
sion elicits truth. The newspapers get 
to work; fresh facts and fresh dis- 
cussions come out day by day. And if 
men will only read (and think), they 
will be safe. I am never afraid of a 
judgment from a man who reads, unless 
he is biassed by party feeling, or by his 
interests. Let proprietors read the “let- 
ters,” published on this subject, ad- 
dressed to an hon. Baronet (Sir Charles 
Forbes), whom | am sorry not to see be- 
fore me. Let any man read those let- 
ters, and meet me fairly in discussion ; 
and | tell him that he will be converted. 
On the same subject, | have another 
publication in my hand, addressed to the 
Marquis of Hastings; in which I find 
many passages so well written, that I 
should only weaken them by endeavour- 
ing to translate their spirit. These 
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letters to the Marquis of Hastings were 
published aboutthree weeks since ; and, 
though not equal perhaps to those 
addressed to Sir Caries Forbes, yet 
they put matters in rather a different 
point of view. For they bring home to 
the judgment the fact that, in every 
country in the world, since the press 
has been an operating agent, the state 
of that country has depended upon its 
greater or lesser freedom ; that its re- 
straint has always been followed every 
where by anarchy, bloodshed, and revo- 
lution ; and that, in direct proportion 
as it was free and fearless, has been the 
improvement of men and the tranquil- 
lity of Governments. I say, therefore, 
with the experience of ages before us— 
with our own experience before us—why 
should we object to hear the conduct of 
the Government of India freely spoken 
of inany quarter, and discussed? Is 
there any man who knows the proceed- 
iugs of the last twelve months in this 
country, who can have any doubt that 
the lectures read by the-press to men in 
power have done more to check abuse 
than any laws could have done in the 
world? It is not that which we are 
to do here can help the parties that 
have already suffered; but the lesson 
read to those who have done wrong, 
will be a beacon to warn and to startle 
others. ‘There is nothing that power 
dreads so much—nothivg that vice has 
so instinctive a horror of—as publicity. 
The worst man has grace enough to wish 
to pass for virtuous. The constant 
fear, when any thing wrong is done, 
is—“ this will be known !’’—“ It will 
be known by means of the press !’’—“1 
must take care what I do!’’—This is 
precisely what every body would desire ; 
and we punish a man at the same time, 
probably for that act which every man 
deserves to be punished for, for at- 
tempting to exercise arbitrary power in 
any country which has even the shadow 
of a licence to call itself a free one. 
And for these reasuns it is that I put it 
to my hon. Friend before me—can it be 
doubted that the liberty of the press has 
every where dove good? He who isa 
friend to truth, must, as seems to me, be 
of necessity a friend toinquiry. Itis by 
discussing our different views that we 
arrive at what is right ; and this can be 
done in no way so well, nor so conve- 
niently, as by the medium of the Press. 
How constantly do we find two men, of 
perfect honesty and impartiality, lookin 
carefully at the same subject, — 
taking extremely different views upon it. 
These men would make different re- 
ports as to the same act or case, with- 








out any fault atiachiug to either. But 

let them meet; let them discuss their 

views; let each hear the arguments 

and opinions of the other; aud both will 

probably, ina very considerable degree, 

stand corrected. As this course is 

successful in every question avd in 

every country, it really behoves my 

hon. Friend befure me, I think, to 

show cause, why it should be unsuited 

to the climate and latitude of India— 

wherein that country, especially dif- 
fers from allothers; Butif I am asked, 
willl, in a country so ignorant as India 
is—will 1 venture upon discussion—will 
i dare to givethemso much lightat once? 

iny answer is, that it is a disgrace to 
us that they have been so long in igno- 
rauce—that they have not had this 
light before. The Press itis, Sir, I say 
once more, that brings meu to think ; 
and when a manthinks, depend upon 
it he is safe. Itis nothing more, nine 
times in ten, than a want of the habit 
of reasoning—a want of moral consi- 
deration, which leads men into those 
errors and excesses which ruin them- 
selves, and do mischief to society. 
Then why, I ask, is it that the people 
of India should not think? What is 
there about them that they are unfit to 
be informed of ? Why would it be either 
dangerous or criminal to raise them in 
their moral and intellectual situation ? 
The whole page of history shows that 
the more you improve men, and give 
them information, the more you secure 
yourself against those lawless acts, 
which are the result of ignorance and 
merely brute animal passion, But 
these Letters to the Marquis of Has- 
tings that I have in my hand, are 
written—to the disgrace of England, 
I was going to say ; but I will not say 
so :-—to the honour of the writer of them 
he is a foreigner. And I do confess it 
is to me scarcely comprehensible, how 
a stranger to England should so per- 
fecily have got hold of all the benefits 
which are to be derived from the system 
of a free press; and have been able to 
collect moreover, so fully and so ac- 
curately, the history of the effects of 
that engine upon the peace, at different 
times, of every country throughout 
Europe. Por it is a curious argument 
that Gentlemen on the other side are 
driven to use :—they say, ‘* We cannot 
educate the people of India ;—we can- 
not allow them to have the advantage 
of a free press, because, if they had it, 
they would hecome irritated against 
their government.”” Why, was ever pro- 
position so monstrous? It is not the 
conduct of the Government, then, that 
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would irritate the peop!e, but the publi- 
cation of that conduct! It is not the 
suffering of injuries that would make 
them discontented ! No—only the being 
told that they suffer them! I think,S'r, 
nothing is more absurd: But the writer 
of this book I have in my hand says, 
‘‘ The principal object of a free press 
in every country, is to expose abuse, 
and to prevent the repetition of evil.” 
** Its tendency must be unfavourable 
to the power of individuals ; aud sub- 
servient to the purposes of good go- 
vernments.”” ‘* It is conducive to order, 
and necessarily opposed to confusion.” 
Now let every man lovk to his own ex- 
rience, if he will not be judged by 
is own feelings. Is it not the natural 
disposition of every being that has 
power, first to keep, and next to extend 
it? I do not blame any man for the 
disposition to do this ; [ only ask—Aye 
or No—has he not constantly that dis- 
position? is he not naturally desirous 
to get as much of the comforts and 
advantages of life as he can for him- 
self, and with as little as possible of 
trouble or exertion? This is human 
nature. A man will advautage his own 
convenience, where he can, by oppress- 
ing others. The fact is, he cannot 
get more than he works for, unless he 
takes it from somebody else. Now the 
object of the press is to expose all mis- 
rule of this description. To hold out 
a warning to persons in authority.— 
** You are invested with a sacred pow- 
er; on your due exercise of which de- 
pends the welfare of the community ; 
and here is the press ready to publish 
your abuses to all the world, if abuses 
you do commit.’”’ Who then, I say, 
are those who open the door to revolu- 
tion? For this is what is charged— 
** The natives of India will rise,’’ it is 
said, * aud expel us.”” Why, if words 
will expel us, we ought to be expelled. 
If we are to keep India as a despotism, 
deprived of a free press and of its 
hourly effects, my answer is, that I had 
rather not keep India at all than upon 
such terms. But I say, the man who 
seeks to do this, who would work only 
with the strong hand—stifling all know- 
ledge of misconduct, and giving the 
rein to power in whatever hands that 
power might be to oppress—that man is 
the friend, and real friend, to revolution ; 
not he who, by destroying mischiefs 
before it become intolerable, takes the 
sure and the ready means to avoid it. 
«« By what measures,”’ says the author of 
the letter to Lord Hastings, ‘‘ By what 
measures can sedition ~ disorders be 
prevented ?” ‘* By those only which will 


put a stop, in time, to the abuses of 
governments.”” Why, does not that 
come home to the breast of every man ? 
If a man is inclined to behave impro- 
perly in moral life, or in civil life, can 
any thing be so likely to restrain his dis+ 
position as the fear of exposure? Ido not 
mean to say by this—Heaven forbid I 
should—that J would sanction the ut- 
tering a word of untruth as to any 
man, nor yet any unnecessary expo- 
sure of his private character or conduct, 
His conduct is only so far fair matter 
of examination, as it is mischievous 
to the community in which *v lives; 
and I wish that the Court of Direc- 
tors, who have so long condemned the 
free press of India, would turn their 
eyes upon the pages of the ‘ John 
Bull’ of that country—a paper written 
by the Secretary of the Government, 
and established only for the diffusion 
of private scandal. But they are vot 
hostile to discussion altogether, I am 
afraid, but only to free discussion, 
They would admit papers fast enough, 
I have no doubt, which would under- 
take to do no harm to them. If they 
could secure their acts being painted in 
fair colours, as faithful servants, aud 
good men—as pious men too (for some 
of them, when they have leisure, are 
given to piety) there would not be the 
least objection tonewspapers, but rather 
an encouragement of them, if they were 
published every day. The Court would 
recollect the old fable of the wolves and 
the sheep. It is difficult to steal the 
sheep while the dogs are on the watch 
but muzzle the dogs, and then you deal 
with the flock at your leisure. Such was 
the parable read to the Greeks—such 
is the view now entertained by the Go- 
vernment of India. They have muz- 
zled the dogs ; the wolves are letining 
body : and abuse is now running riot in 
every quarter of India. For is there 
any man who is in the habit of receiv- 
ing communications from that country, 
and who will say that he has not al- 
ready heard of the effect of suppress- 
ing the free press? We hear of the 
unlikelihood of gentlemen’s being 
changed; Mr. Canuing tells us that 
Lord Amherst’s friends would as soon 
believe he had become a tiger as @ 
tyrant ;—but the Judge of Bengal 
(though he has not become a tiger) has 
declared him to be a tyrant; for he 
says, ‘‘ all that tyrants can do is to 
make men wretched ;” and he says, 
«¢ Lord Amherst has made Mr. Arnot 
so; therefore I say he is a tyrant.” 
‘<The Government,” continues the 
author, ‘‘ which takes no care, even 
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to assist these expositions, forgets its 
duty.” Why clearly it does so; ex- 
position is all that reasonable indivi- 
duals desire ; on every case, let but 
the facts be fairly kuowu—let there be 
no attempt at concealment; and what- 
ever has happeued, the community is 
Satisfied. 1 do thivk, and I repeat it, 
that opinions such as these must carry 
conviction—backed, as they are, by our 
daily experience to every man. “ By 
the fair expression of the national 
voice,” the writer goes on, * upon the 
acts of government,—by this it is that 
the state acquires a true knowledge 
of the character of those acts, and of 
the impression which they are pro- 
ducing.” Why, can language utter 
any sentiment more obviously just to 
every person of common reason ? Tur- 
bulence is spoken of by the opponents 
of vices like these—turbulence (or the 
expression of it) is a good safety-valve 
to prevent explosions in the constitu- 
tion. Persons proceed openly, when 
they are what you call “turbulent,” in- 
stead of proceeding in secret. The com- 
plaint is stated ; meetings take place ; 
discussion abroad and in the newspapers 
follows; men think, (they need do no 
more) and errors are corrected—cor- 
rected before they reach that height 
which they would attain under a close 
and silent system, and at which the 
ready remedy is commonly resorted to 
for them—revolution, rage, and blood- 
shed. But I say that the thing goes 
farther yet than this. I say that a free 
press, by which the public voice can 
make itself heard in this manner, has 
another most important and valuable 
effect—it brings home to the mind of 
aman in power himself many facts 
which would otherwise never come to 
his knowledge. Many persons are in 
the daily habit of committing acts 
which they do not—for want of hear- 
ing the opinions of others upon them— 
which they actually do not know to be 
faults. By being reminded from time 
to time of what it is they are about, 
these very persons, perhaps, see their 
duty, and adopt, in the end, the courses 
which are proper for them. They 
read, at all hazards ; and that can do 
them no harm. If they see cause to 
believe what they read, a hundred to 
one that they are benefited; if they 
find the view given incorrect, they pass 
it over, and it can do them no mis- 
chief. If they alter their conduct in 


consequence of what is said, then there 
is good ; if they do not alter it, they 
suffer nothing, and have no cause to 
complain. 


My own experience, small 
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as it has been, since I have been @ 
public man, convinces me of the truth 
of this principle, The greatest favour 
that any individual can do to me ts to 
send me a critique upon my conduct. 
—I am always pleased when a man 
does this. I hold him, whatever side 
he comes from, to be a good friend. 
I examine his opinions—ask myself if I 
have been wrong—and, if I find I have, 
correct them. | had wuch rather that a 
man would do this—tell me lam wrong 
openly (though it were in hard words) 
than run about to utter slander of me 
in secret, He will always say less ill 
of me to myself, let him say as much 
as he will, than he would say to any 
one else. J have no opinion in com- 
mon with that individual who would 
crush, if be could, a free Press, and 
yet not scruple to blast a private cha- 
racter; aud I do hope that there are 
others about me, who look at the sub- 
ject in the same fair and open way. I 
think that the free Press, to every pub- 
lic man—and to every private man as 
far as he is concerned—is as a looking- 
glass held up to him in which he may 
see his real image ; and, if he has it, 
his real deformity. While he has this, 
if he will reform, he may reform ; and 
governments are reformed by just the 
same process as individuals—therefore, 
I say that he who would strike away 
from us the free Press, would deprive 
“us of the firmest pillar upon which a 
good government ever can rest or ever 
did. 1 will not take up the time of 
the Court with lengthy quotations; 
although it is curiously shown, im the 
book which I have before me, the 
effects which have resulted from dif- 
ferent conditions of the Press—to 
wit, that every Government in Europe, 
while a free Press existed under it, has 
uniformly been free from revolution 
or scenes of violence; and that, on 
the other hand, when that freedom 
was abated or put down, seditious 
meetings and associations have fol- 
lowed. And in the nature of things 
it must be. Men will have their 
rights, in the long ruv, by some 
method or other. What are these 
meetings which some call seditious, but 
meetings fairly held to repress and to 
defeat unlawful and unconstitutional 
force? Be they what they may, how- 
ever, it is clearly demonstrated in this 
work, that wherever there has been a 
restraint upon the Press, a tendency 
has manifested itself to the assembling 
of them immediately. Now, then, there- 
fore, to come to the plain broad question 
—are the East India Company's ad- 
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ministrators unworthy, or are they not? 
If they are, why letthem not blink the 
fact—let them leave their seats, which 
they disgrace, and make room for better 
men. If they are unworthy, let them do 
this; if they are not, what is it that 
they fear? But 1 say they are unwor- 
thy! Sir, it is no wonder that they fear. 
The existing Government of Indiais al- 
most beneath contempt. They are un- 
worthy—I stand here totell them so— 
utterly unworthy of the stations and of 
the confidence which they hold. They 
have fulfilled my predictions, Sir. I do 
notthank them for it ; they have answer- 
ed the opinion that I always entertained 
of them. I always said, ‘let them 
come to the hour of trial!”” They have 
not disappointed me, Sir, either as to 
their parts, or as totheir merits. Why, 
look at these men, who are so potent 
where they have chains to apply, and 
weakness to oppose them; look at 
their conduct, where real courage and 
decision is required! look at these men, 
who were so lordly in the cases of 
Messrs. Arnot, and Palmer, and Buck- 
ingham, when their antagonists were 
bound and naked, and they needed only 
use their 50-horse power to crush them 
with ; look at them as soon as the Bur- 
mese appeared !—alarmed, trembling, 
frightened out of theirlives! Bullies,Sir, 
ever have been cowards; they never 
know what moral courage means. Lord 
Aimberst, Mr. Adam, and their friends, 
I say, were bullies to Mr. Buckingham 
and Arnot, in their official situations ; 
they are cowards now that their firm- 
ness is put to the real test: Sir, I say 
this of those gentlemen, and [I say it 
fearlessly. It is my duty to take the 
course which I] am taking. And, if 
my friends will assist me, I will go still 
farther: 1 will bring these persons over 
to answer for their misconduct, to receive 
the penalty of their monstrous abuses, 
to be examined, and forced to answer 
(with all their hauteur), aud to be 
punished for the wrong that they have 
done. If I do not prove Mr, Adam to 
have been, to say the least of him, 
blinded, grossly misled by passion, dis- 
posing of matters which affected the 
happiness of thousands upon thousands, 
with the haste and fury of a very 
few hours, I will ask no assistance 
from this Court. Let the Court recollect 
the words just said by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Medhurst. Let any gentleman 
only take the trouble to look over the 
Hyderabad papers. And, here, | am 
pleased to see before me a certain 
honouratie Member (Mr. Stewart) 
who will have to answer, when the 


proper time comes, for a minute which 
he has put upontherecord. 1 consider 
those documents (and I tell him so fairly) 
to hold the honourable Member up in 
alight very exceptionableiudeed. The 
conduct of the Bengal Government, and 
that of Mr. Adam in particular, does 
appear to me, and I avow it, to have 
been oppressive, up to a degree actually 
of atrocity. Mr. Adam dismisses the 
affairs of a house which held a million 
and a half of property in its hands ; di-- 
misses their affairs, which involved the 
safety of all those who were concerned 
with them, in eight-and-forty hours. 
He does this—for consideration is be- 
neath him; he does this in such lan- 
guage—ino language, which, mark my 
words ! will yet recoil upon himself. 
I shall be happy to see that day arrive, 
and to take part in bringing such a 
culprit to justice. The affairs of the 
house of Wm. Palmer, and Co., in 
which the happiness of thousands and 
tens of thousands of persons are in- 
volved; these are dismissed within 
eight-and-forty hours after the accounts 
have been received! —the people 
themselves treated as though they had 
been the greatest rogues—the most ab- 
sulute wretches and impostors, in the 
universe’! The Affairs of the house of 
Palmer! Why, there scarcely ever was 
an account of £10. 10s. challenged be- 
fore any public bodyin England which 
did not receive more consideration: 
Condemned summarily! and in such 
language! but, in fact, I believe the 
whole of that condemnation will turn 
out to be unfounded. On July 28, (let 
the Court mark this,) these important 
accounts were received, They are the 
accounts of a house established under 
the sanction of Government; indivi- 
duals of all classes had become their con- 
stituents. In forty-eight hours, that is to 
say, in a term of three days, (a Sunday 
intervening,) in this space Mr. Adam 
and his friends discuss and decide the 
whole matter ;— run overthe documents 
(if they thought that measure neces- 
sary) ; make up their minds (if their 
conclusion was not come to before) ; 
and, in conclusion, stamp their seal to 
the ruin and reprobation of the indivi- 
duals. 

Mr. R. Jackson.—My hon. Friend 
will excu.e me, if I just interrupt him 
here for one moment. I understood him 
to set out,—he will correct me if I am 
wrong—with an intention to support the 
production of certain papers connected 
with the question of the freedom of the 
pressin India. He has since, however, 
in the warmth and hurry of his elo- 
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quence, got chin deep into the matter of 
the Hyderabad papers, the discussion 
of which, a short time since, it was 
agreed todefer for thepresent. I would 
submit to my hon. Friend, whether it 
would not be more advisable that he 
should refrain from commenting upon a 
subject mto which the Court is not pre- 
paredto enter. He bas just levelled, in 
the way be is goingon, an hon, Mem- 
ber near me, with a knock-down blow, 
who says—‘‘I cannot answer any of 
this, because the question is not before 
the Court.” So, with respect to my 
friend’s strictures upon the conduct of 
Mr. Adam. I hope that Mr. Adam will 
come out of all formal inquiry in as 
honourable alight aud situation, as he 
stood by an almost unanimous resolu- 
tion of this Court passed the other day. 
With every deference to my hon. friend, 
[think it would be more convenient for 
all parties, and for the purposes of dis- 
cussion, if he would uot enter into mat- 
ter which cannot be answered, but con- 
fine himself, as far as possible, to the 
question before the Court. 

Mr. Stewart.—The hon. Gentleman 
has certainly, in a very feeble manner 
denounced me to the court. He thinks, 
what I am sorry to hear, that my con- 
dition is notat presentunexceptionable ; 
but he says, what I am rather pleased to 
hear, because it affords me an opportu- 
nity, that my conduct demands expla- 
nation. Now, perhaps, the hon. Gentle- 
man will go further than he has done, 
and have the goodness to name the 
poiots, on which he takes an explana- 
tion to be necessary. 

Mr. HuME.—Sir, the hon. Gentleman 
is adroit evough at making out his own 
case. I never doubted his ability that 
way. But I will state my view to the 
Court as briefly as, consistently with 
being intelligible, Ican. The conduct 
both of Lord Amherst, and of Mr, 
Adam, had, long enough, been suffi- 
ciently extracrdinary; and it happens 
at last, that their measures are brought 
to light by the very parties whom they 
fancied they had crushed. Gentlemen 
complain of my making statements 
which cannot be answered! What 
answer did Mr. Adam ever wait for? 
Did he not gag an individual—transport 
him—then devounce Lim—as far as he 
could, destroy him, without listening to 
a defence? And is it he who now 
comes furward—or gentlemen come for- 
ward for him, to complain of an er-parte 
statement! £.x-parte stateinent! Why, 
we are ow only discussing, only ques- 
tioning, the ex-parte statement—the 
ex-parte conduct-- of Mr.Adam himself. 
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Because | mean to say that the conduct 
of Mr. Adam, and of his council, to- 
wards Messrs. Palmers, is very nearly 
coupled with the treatment which Mr. 
Arnot has received. We need only look 
at Mr.Adam’s conduct ina case like the 
Hyderabad, tv have a key to his whole 
feeling and conduct with respect to 
the liberty of the subject and the 
press. The liberty of discussion would 
not suit a medium in which such 
measures, from day to day, were taken. 
Either such government must be chan- 
ged, orit must not be talked about; 
and the latter seemed the easier alter- 
native of the two. With respect to the 
hon. Gentleman who has jus: addressed 
me, I feelit my duty to sayto him, 
that I do think his conduct very much 
requires explanation. I could statethe 
peints on which I think it needs expla- 
nation, and I should be ready enough 
to do so now, were it not that such a 
discussion is not necessary to the im- 
mediate object which | have in view. 
Now I beg to be understood here fairly. 
So much has been said of the difficul- 
ty of changing our character, from one 
sentiment to anuther—every body has 
been so much amazed at the notion 
of its being possible that their personal 
friend should change his conduct or 
ever do wrong. Is it recollected that 
changes of feeling —if there should 
have been any in this transaction, will 
not be quite peculiar to the parties im- 
mediately concerned in it ? That indi- 
viduals may be named, who, for thirty 
years, had been the most firm support- 
ers of the freedom of the press; and 
who yet could turn around to applaud 
and exculpate the man whose conduct 
they had reprobated, and whose princi- 
ples they had so long been opposing? 
But, to come tu the main question! 
Unless I satisfy you that the free- 
dom of the press is beneficial, valu- 
able, desirable, in India (as well as 
every where else,) it is in vain to call 
upon them to continue it. IJ take there- 
fore two divisions of my subject; one 
the act of the deportation of Mr. Ar- 
not; and the other, the suppression of 
the newspaper called the Calcutta Jour- 
nal; and perhaps it will be most con- 
venient in the way of arrangement that 
I should begin with the measure that 
I have last mentioned, first ; both these 
acts are acts of high importance ; and 
those persons who do not go all the 
length of condemning the system of 
deportation, will still allow that it be- 
comes a serious matter, when it is at- 
tended with ruin to the fortunes of the 
party who becomes the victim of it. Mr. 
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Buckingham's case, as regards the de- 
portation, has been discussed again and 
again ; but there are important circum- 
stances attending on, and arising out of 
it, which have not yet been properly 
brought under the notice of this Court. 
I address myself therefore peculiarly 
here to such of those before me, as es- 
teem themselves individuals of a Com- 
pany of Merchants ; for as merchants, 
peculiarly, they ought to have respect, 
and if they are wise they will have it, 
for the rights of trading, and the secu- 
rity of private property. In fact, the 
degree in which that feeling operates 
throughout the whole country, is so 
cece excessive, that it sometimes 

ecomes almost ludicrous. Nothing is 
more common than to find persons pos- 
sessed of property by that which is a 
breach of every law, and of equi- 
ty ; and yet, such is the respect here 
for what a man has, that his fellows, 
even for their own advantage, are very 
cautious about touching it. The mono- 
poly of beer houses in ed er is a 
great abuse; but you are answered, 
“© It is an abuse in which a million and 
a half of property is embarked.” ‘* It 
is an evil,’”’ people tell you, ‘ but it is 
an evil which has grown up by degrees. 
You would not destroy the brewers— 
ruin all whose money is involved in 
it?” Now it is to persons who en- 
tertain this feeling, and, within reason- 
able limits, there can scarcely be a 
more commendable one—it is to the 

ersons who entertain this feeling that 
? would here most particularly address 
myself. Perhaps, Gentlemen who would 
have very little feeling for the fate of 
Mr. saad Hes slay may have some feel- 
ing, some sort of instiuctive dislike, 
to the destruction of any man’s pro- 
perty. It isa subject which does na- 
turally touch every man’s feelings. II] 
examples are catching ; the case might 
by some accident become his own. 

he Jate Mr. Perry, the Editor of the 
Morning Chronicle, raised the value of 
that paper. I believe it was sold at his 
death for the sum of 40,000/. He raised 
it to that value by a course of honourable 
industry ; and, speaking of him only 
asa public journalist, without refer- 
ence to politics, | may say, perhaps, 
that he was a man as little likely to 
incur censure, as likely to deserve 
praise for conduct in his calling, as 
any individual who could be mentioned. 
Mr. Perry raisedthe value of his paper, 
the Morning Chronicle, in England, to 
the amount of 40,000/. Mr. Bucking- 
ham went out to India with a regular 
licence, and he established a paper 


also, which he raised to the value of 
40,000. Mr. Buckingham considered 
himself entitled to act, as a public 
journalist in India, in the same way 
that a public journalist of respectabi- 
lity would do here. No law at that 
time existed (fortunately for the coun- 
try) to prevent his doing so. Accord- 
ingly he conducted his paper as an 
Englishman, and a man of ability 
would be likely to do; he endeavoured 
to convey information to the commu- 
nity, and, morally and intellectually, 
toimprove it. Mr. Buckingham, there- 
fore, acted in India, as Mr. Perry 
had acted in England. He only took 
that course which at home he would 
have been justified and honoured in 
taking. What would have been said, 
Lask, in this country, if the Govern- 
ment had suddenly sent an order to 
Mr. Perry, to put down his press, to 
stop his paper, to ruin himself, and 
destroy his prospects; and all this 
done without either cause or compensa- 
tion? Why, is there a man present 
who does not feel that the whole coun- 
try would have been in arms at such 
an act? Is therea man who does not 
know that no government which was 
to authorize such an act could continue 
to exist? And yet this is just the act 
which Mr. Adam and his friends have 
thought proper, in the plenitude of 
their potency, to commit against Mr. 
Buckingham! Are we, or are we not, 
bound, standing where we do, to see 
that he hasjustice? Mr, Buckingham 
had raised his paper to the value of 
40,000/. when this act of aggression 
took place. The proof of that fact is, 
that a fourth share of it had been sold 
for 10,0002. Under these circumstances, 
the Government objects to his further 
residence in India. By the power 
which it has of removing its subjects, 
a power sufficiently odious in all cases, 
however necessary; by this power, 
which is detestable when used, and 
should be employed only under the 
heaviest necessity, and with the greatest 
caution, the Government of India, 
when Mr. Buckingham censures its 
improprieties, very reasonably objects 
to bis further continuance in the coun- 
try. The particular act of Mr. Buck- 
ingham which drew down this punish- 
mentupon him was an act which this 
Court itself has censured—namely, the 
appointment of a Scotch clergyman to 
the office of ‘‘ Clerk of the Stationery.” 
The gentleman in question was Dr. 
Bryce, the head of my church, Sir, the 
Presbyterian Church—(I think him no 
honour to it‘—in India ; and he had 
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either rejected just before, or given up, 
sume duty connected with the opera- 
tions of the Missionary Society, upon 
the plea that he had already sufficient 
mployment upon his hands. Now, 
because Mr. Buckingham, in his pa- 
per, mentioned the impropriety of Dr. 
Bryce’s appointment to this lay office, 
as unsuited to the dignity and sacred 
character of his profession, for this act, 
the Governor-General, Mr. Adam, puts 
him on board ship, and hurries him 
away from all his property—from all 
his established meaus of fortune—to 
England ; using a power, let it be re- 
membered at the same time, for the 
exercise of which, although it be com- 
mitted to him, he is responsible. If 
the professional adviser of Mr. Buck- 
ingham in India—to the scandal of 
his legal calling—bad not taken office 
under the Government abroad, and left 
his client without that evidence which 
it was his duty to have procured for 
him, Mr. Buckingham would not have 
been barred of his means, as he now 
is, of obtaining compensation by an ac- 
tion for damages. Mr. Buckingham is 
removed from India by this act of the 
Governor-General Adam’s arbitrar 
power ; but the intention of the British 
Government, as proved by its letters, 
has always been, that every removal of 
this description, should be made with 
as much respect as possible for the 
property of the party. Now this is the 
int which has not yet been discussed 
song Mr Buckingham has _ been 
robbed of property to the amount of 
40,0007. When Mr. Buckingham left 
India, he transferred his property in his 
paper, to a gentleman named Sandys. 
The Indian Government determined, 
then, to visit Mr. Arnot; who, unfor- 
tunately, was not a native, but who, ac- 
cording to the letter of Mr. Sandys him- 
self, as well as the letter of Mr. Bucking- 
ham, was declared and known to have 
nothing whatever to do with the respon- 
sibility of this paper. Now, ifit ismeant 
to be said that the course pursued by the 
Bengal Government was justified by the 
circumstances of the Presidency itself, 
I shall reply that there can be but one 
principle of action in such cases for the 
whole Indian Government. It never can 
have been meant that there should be 
one rule for Bombay, and another rule 
for another Presidency. And in the pre- 
sent instance, the more it has been at- 
tempted toevade the spirit of that policy, 
which alone the British Government 
would sanction, the more I shall insist 
that the Government of Mr. Adam has 
failed in doing its duty; but it was ob- 
viously the most cruel thing that could 
be done, toselect a British subject for an 
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infliction that could not be visited on a 
native. [Hear,hear.) I consider myself 
bound to say, that so far as I can at pre- 
sent form my opinion, it will be impos- 
sible for Mr. Adam and his coadjutors to 
assert in their defence any legal grounds 
to justify the shamefully oppressive sys- 
tem upon which they have been acting. 
When application was made by them to 
the Supreme Court in India to sanction 
their resolutions in respect of the press 
there,—the newspapers’ proprietors (I 
am not now speahing of natives, but of 
Europeans, or Englishmen rather) said, 
and very naturally and very properly,— 
‘* Why we shall be ruined if you take 
away our licence, you will utterly crush 
us ;—aud this paper, (Mr. Buckingham’s 
paper) which is at present worth 40,0004. 
sterling, will be entirely stifled and de- 
stroyed.” [Hear.] And let honorable 
Proprietors observe what the Judge of 
that Tribunal, Sir Francis Macnaghten 
himself, said on the occasion. So far 
was he from consenting to countenance 
any such tyrannical operation of the re- 
solutions, as Mr. Adam had since given 
to them, that he made this remarkable 
declaration :—<‘‘ If I thought they would 
have the injurious effect which has been 
apprehended, 1 declare, pledging my 
word as a Judge for the sincerity of the 
declaration, that I would not sanction 
the resolutions by ailixing to them my 
signature."’ [Hear.] All this passed some 
time in the month of July; but in the 
beginning of September, it should seem 
that some paragraphs appeared in the 
same Journal, which gave so much of- 
fence to this very sensitive Government, 
that their Secretary was directed to write 
to the Editor, complaining that highly 
objectionable articles had been so allowed 
to be inserted. Now! have had the curi- 
osity to look at these alarming, these 
reprehensible paragraphs, in order to 
satisfy my own mind of their real tend- 
ency, and to see whether there was any 
thing in them that ouGHT to have been 
considered objectionable. I should state, 
by the way, that I have met with them 
ina clever and most excellent publica- 
tion [Hear]; Gentlemen, I mean ‘‘ The 
Oriental Herald” [Hear, hear] ; a pub- 
lication, the tone and merits of which I 
am willing to hope may in some degree 
compensate the world for the loss of a 
free press in India. At any rate, we 
may ae 9 that it will inform the pub- 
lic mind in this quarter of the world 
of those malversatious of our Govern- 
ment that seem of late to be going on in 
that part of our empire, And if it have 
but that effect, it will work the remedy 
of the mischief which Mr. Adam and his 
government have done; for, as I take it 
to be unworthy of Englishmen to suffer, 
so I believe it is impossible for them to en- 
courage, oppression any where. (Hear !] 
Aun Englishman, acting under prejudices, 
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or on false representations, may go on 
for some time, giving aid or countenance 
to injustice and wrong: but the moment 
that it is shewn to him that he has been 
supporting wrong-—the moment he finds 
that he has been supporting a tyrannical 
measure, | believe that he will instantly 
abandon a cause which he ought never 
to have sustained. In the letter | was 
just alluding to, the Secretary intimates, 
** that the Government of the Honourable 
Company hold the editor and sub-editor 
as accountable fogether ;”? when they had 
been already certified by a letter, ad- 
dressed directly from them to the Go- 
vernment, that the sub-editor would not 
be deemed responsible unless he should 
have written something which might ap- 
pear to the Government of an unwar- 
rantable kind, and which the editor 
himself might not choose to avow ; and 
then, indeed, the sub-editor might be 
called to account for what he had thus 
written. But the Secretary, as if it were 
with a view to show the calm, deep, and 
reflective cunning and injustice, | may 
say, of the Government, and at the same 
time to demonstrate the manner in which 
it had been determined, at all hazards, 
to carry the ruin of this paper into effect, 
joins the two editors together in this no- 
vel prosecution, as if they were (to use a 
phrase of our laws) ‘‘ particips crimi- 
nis,’’ and equally responsible for ever 
thing inserted in the paper. (Hear '] 
If anybody will only take the trouble to 
read over the articles that were so much 
objected to, he may refer to the same 
publication,* and see the very curious 
situation in which the Government, by 
their rash and vindictive proceedings 
against Mr. Buckingham and Mr Arnot, 
have managed to place themselves, in 
regard to another pet I do not 
know whether my Learned Friend (Mr. 
R. Jackson) has read the passages in 
question; but he will find them fully 
stated in the Oriental Herald, from which 
I read. Strange to say, they are, almost 
all of them, auswers to articles that had 
appeared in the John Bull, [Hear !] —a 
paper, which, as it professed to uphold all 
their acts, was allowed by the same Go- 
verument the fullest range it might be 
leased to take, in its observations and 
its strictures upon every man and every 
measure, not connected with those in 
power. [Hear!]} | find there a letter or 
article, signed ‘‘ Paul Puzzle- brain,” 
that is answered in one of the ‘‘ objec- 
tionable passages,”’ which contains some 
remarks and animadversions upon its 
statements. The article in the John Bull, 
it appears, was a criticism upon me, 
(Hear, and a laugh] and as | am in the 
habit of seeing such critiques, all equally 
unfounded, I am sure | care not a pin for 
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them. It charges ‘* Mr. Hume with gross 
inconsistency, [Hear!] for pursuing the 
line of conduct he did upon Indian affairs, 
after having taken contracts to the Com- 
pany in India.”’ This insinuation hap- 
yes to be just as correct as those which 
am accustomed to, at home, from a 
similar quarter; for it is a falsity from 
first to last. [Hear,hear!] I never un- 
dertook any such contract, at any time, 
in India or in Great Britain. Now, from 
this little incident, unimportant in itself, 
we inay in fact discover what is to be 
expected from the impartiality and fair- 
ness of the Bengal Government. The 
John Bull is to be allowed to attack me 
as much and as falsely as he likes ; and 
when Mr. Buckingham’s paper comments 
upon his observations, and endeavours 
to show that they are destitute of truth, 
this very squeamish governor, Mr. Adam, 
and the serious Mr. Bayley, and the 
two other old meanest gers ( oe 
I shall prove that the whole of them to- 
gether are no better;) the moment I 
am so defended, say, in effect, to the 
other party, ‘* You have no business to 
do any thing of the kind; whatever ma 
be said, let Mr. Hume bear it himself, 
and all alove! We shall punish you for 
your interference.” [Hear.] And this 
is your fair, your upright Governor-Ge- 
neral of India. (Hear, hear, hear.] This 
is the man who we are told was worthy 
of a trust which appointed him to 
st over, and to do justice to, one 
sundred millions of people who are 
under your dominion. But I think hon. 
Gentlemen will agree with me, that 
there are individuals who are determined, 
no matter what may be the consequence 
of their proceedings, to make themselves 
notorious. [Much laughter, and cheer- 
ing.] Iam really obliged to my learned 
and to my hon. Friends ; but I hope that 
if ie! humble exertions in such a cause 
as this, have subjected me to the ap- 
=, of a_ similar remark, no 
lame will attach to me on that ac- 
count. [Hear.] I have, I can assure 
this Court, studied a good deal to find 
out, if possible, whether any reason can 
be assigned to account for this extraor- 
dinary precipitation of which my hon. 
Friend and myself so much complain ; 
and which may be best shewn by statin 
the single fact, that it was on the 12t 
of January, as I think, that my Lord 
Hastings left India; and on the 15th of 
February, that Mr. Buckingham was ba- 
nished from that empire. There is a 
well-known and beautiful poem which 
we have all read, and which all, I should 
think, must join in admiring, by that 
reat and excellent poet, John Milton. 
allude to * The Fall of the Angels;’ a 
work with regard to the first suggestion 
of which there has been some dispute, 
and the exact origin of which I do not 
now precisely understand, But, not being 
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able to persuade myself to attribute such 
an cage to it as some people have in- 
clined to do ; I confess that I have been 
apt to believe that Milton, who certainly 
had a great knowledge of mankind, in- 
tended to paint the motives and ac- 
tions of men on earth rather than of 
angels in heaven. The same evil pas- 
sions are pourtrayed therein, which we 
see so often at work in the world. In 
applying this observation to the case be- 
fore the Court, I do not exactly mean to 
compare Mr. Adam to Beelzebub; [a 
laugh,] but I remember that such was 
Beelzebub’s passion for authority, that 
he thought it ‘‘better to reign in hell, 
than serve in heaven.” [Hear.] Now 
I certainly do believe that this furious 
and unbecoming haste on the part of Mr. 
Adam can only be accounted for by sup- 
posing him to have been actuated by this 
earnest solicitude--this breathless anxiety 
—to have his name and his authority as 
widely known as possible believe that 
he and his Government were determined 
upon doing something—no matter what 
—which might hand their names down 
to the knowledge of posterity, and save 
them from an oblivion in which they 
must otherwise have sunk. ‘This eager- 
ness for notoriety, then, can alone ex- 
plain a conduct marked with such ex- 
traordinary precipitation. [Hear, hear.} 
Whether my hon. Friends will join with 
me in this opinion, I know not ; but I do 
say that this was altogether a painful 
and a most unjustifiable case of abuse of 
authority by Mr. Adam’s Government. 
Let us only look for a moment at the 
mischiefs which followed upon it. Some 
knowledge with regard to what had taken 
place in this business, has been commu- 
nicated to us hy means of the public 
press, and some discussions that had 
subsequently occurred in India, have 
completely cleared up this case. Appli- 
cations, as I have already said, were made 
by the Proprietors of the paper to the 
Indian Government; and, on the ap- 
pearance of the second letter, Govern- 
ment signified to them that Oe wont 
withdraw the Paper’s license. This hap- 
pened on the 6th of November. In about 
a mouth afterwards, to a person, Mr. 
Arnot, who was employed the Pro- 
prietors, but merely charged by them as 
a commercial agent, it was intimated, 
in a manner not to be misunderstood, 
that if the Proprietors of the Columbian 
Press (for that was Mr. Buckingham’s 
own paper,) would allow some person to 
be appointed by the Government as its 
editor, the license might be retained. 

Hear, hear.) And a negociation for 

at purpose was, in fine, actually en- 
tered into. And who, now, does this 
Court think the person was who was so 
roposed by the Government? I think 
it will be astonished when it learns ; 
not, however, that | blame those who do 
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not like to have their acts looked into 
and discussed, for taking such a step 
even as this. Why it was a Mr. Mus- 
ton. And who was he? Why, Mr. 
Muston was the son-in-law of one of 
the members of that very Council who 
had already put down Mr. Buckingham’s 
paper! [Loud cries of Hear, hear, hear.] 
he son-in-law of Mr. Harrington. Now 
this is a somewhat startling coinci- 
dence ; though [ will not say that the 
peculiar nature of the relationship was 
the actual reason for such a proposal. 
But such a feeling was abroad—so tallen 
was the crest of every ireeman in Ben- 
gal, on account of these acts of oppres- 
sion over the interests and the diffusion 
of knowledge, that the unfortunate Pro- 
poe could not but think that it would 
be for the best to leave this Mr. Muston 
to deal with their agent, on whom they 
might depend. An arrangement was 
made between the parties, by which that 
individual was to have a salary; and, 
(though undoubtedly I do not mean to 
blame them for that) it was to bea li- 
beral one; he was to have 1000/7 a-year. 
{Mr. D. Kinnaird here whispered the 
hon. Gentleman.] An hon. Friend of 
mine suggests to me that I have omitred 
to mention Dr. Abel. But as Dr. Abel 
did not answer the purpose, although, 
I believe, he was a very clever man, 
nothing took place in respect of him, 
and it does not seem necessary there- 
fore that I should say any thing about 
that gentleman on this occasion. Mr. 
Muston, then, was about to be substi- 
tuted, and a license was on the point of 
being granted accordingly, when a sto 

was put to this transaction also, Hear} 
evidently in the expectation that the Pro- 
prietors would be obliged to give up the 
concern altogether. And this appears by 
the Government’s own acts ; for in a letter 
written by Mr. Bayley to Muston, he says 
that they (the Government) would not 
grant a license to that paper so loug as 
Mr. Buckingham continued to be the 
editor of it. And there is another ex- 
pression which I will quote here, 
as showing what a public thorn Mr. 
Buckingham must have been to them. 
% laugh.] They write to Mr. Mauston 
that he may have the paper for a year, 
but they will not promise it him for any 
longer period ; for they add,—‘‘ we are 
not sure but that at the expiration of 
that time, Mr. Buckingham’s interest in 
it may revive.” So that they were 
still afraid of Mr. Buckingham, although 
he was then 10,000 miles off; and, at 
that time, they would not grant a license 
for the paper he had so recently edited. 
I think honourable Gentlemen will 
clearly see that all the proceedings of 
the Goverument were directed to the 
destruction of this paper, in this insidi- 
ous manner, in order that they them- 
selves might not seem to be its de- 
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stroyers. The consequence of those 
proceedings was, that the Agent, Mr. 
Arnot, upon consulting with the Pro- 
prietors on the spot, determined to sell 
all the types, and the interests in the 
paper, and to hand them over to Mr. 
Muston, as he was obviously the favourite 
man of the Government. Honourable 
Gentlemen will see, at once, that neitler 
the Proprietors nor the Agent had, under 
these circumstances, any alternative ; 
and finally the transfer took effect. By 
this forced arrangement — for it had 
been made one of necessity — Mr. 
Buckingham has lost a property of about 
3,000/. a-year. ef di And, be 
it observed, this illegal proceeding against 
him was persisted in, although Mr. 
Buckingham, and the other parties con- 
cerned in his paper, had always offered 
to submit them-elves to all the control 
by which newspapers in England are 
regulated. All they asked—all they 
contended for — was, to be allowed to 
submit themselves to the laws of Eng- 
land,—to those laws which they urged 
must govern them, also, in the land 
wherein they then were; ‘* but do not,” 
they said, ‘* do not destroy us by an act 
of powerful cppression, thus hastily de- 
termined on, and rashly and inconsider- 
ately put in execution.” ‘The conse- 
quence of the Government's acts, however, 
was, that the property of Mr. Bucking- 
ham and other individuals in this paper 
dwindled down from 40,000/. to the 
value of about 1,500/. Mr. Buckingham 
was himself carried out of India by a 
sentence which might have accorded, 
perhaps, with the mischievous energy of 
some barbarous despotism ; but which, 
Gentlemen, could never be worthy of 
your Government. [Hear, hear!}] He 
was deported by an arbitrary proceeding 
similar to that sentence of deportation 
which the French National Convention 
so often passed upon the most intelligent 
and worthy men of France. But,— and 
I would call your attention, Mr. Chair- 
man, to this important fact,—he was 
not treated, Sir, even with that degree 
of humanity which the National Cou- 
vention accorded to those whom it 
banished ;—for in all cases of deporta- 
tion, they provided the sufferer with the 
means, at least, of subsistence. But 
nothing of this sort, Sir, was ever 
thought of in the case of Mr. Bucking- 
ham, who is now in this couatry,—com- 
paratively speaking, | may say, a beg- 
gar,—and wholly reduced in his fortunes, 
which so lately amounted in value to 
40,000. [Hear, hear!] Why, then, I 
ask this honourable Court whether they 
will allow him to be the victim of such 
an illegal, oppressive, and unwarrantable 
roceeding as that which | have detailed ? 

ill you not seek to obtain all the in- 
formation that is necessary on a subject 
of such deep and incalculable import- 


ance? If the support of honourable 
Proprietors shall enable us to obtain 
those papers, | do declare that I shall 
be ready here to meet all the ridicule 
and obloquy | shall deserve, if I do not 
prove every tittle of the case that I have 
endeavoured fully, but fairly, to bring 
before them, On this part of the sub- 
ject, Mr. Chairman, I shall only add, 
that this act of Mr. Adam's was highly 
disrespectful, not only to the honourable 
Company as a bedy, but to the English 
Government. It was a violation of their 
character for equity and justice, because 
it contemned the confidence which the 
Proprietors of the paper had displayed 
in those qualities, by offering to submit 
themselves to any judgment which the 
Government of Eugiand would warrant ; 
though they refused to recognize the right 
of a capricious and destructive interfer- 
ence at the arbitrary will of Governor 
Adam. As to that interference, Sir, I 
believe the fact to be,—and, indeed, so 
much has been broadly intimated al- 
ready by Mr. Buckingham himself—that 
before Lord Hastings left India, the 
suppression of Mr. Buckingham’s paper 
had been fully determined on by Mr. 
Adam ;—that this determivation, as Mr. 
Buckingham has been advised, was ge- 
nerally known, and stated at public 
assemblies in India; and suggested in a 
variety of letters from those quarters, of 
the same date. [Hear, hear!}] And I 
contend that if the papers proper to con- 
firm so important a statement can be 
obtained by the vote of this Court, Mr. 
Buckingham will be enabled to obtain 
restitution by being so furnished with a 
title to compensation from Mr. Adam 
for the injuries and damages he has re- 
ceived from that individual,—by reason 
of certain acts,—not arising out of the 
exigencies of the Government of India, 
but solely originating in the inexcusable 
precipitation and rashness of Mr. Adam. 
The short space that elapsed from the 
12th of Jauuary, when the Marquis of 
Hastings quitted India, and the 15th of 
February, when Mr. Buckingham was 
deported, can furnish no answer to this 
charge of precipitation. The sentence, 
or order of deportation, was not at all 
called for by the circumstances of his 
case. I entreat this honourable Court 
to consider the character of this trans- 
action, and the influence it is likely to 
exercise upon the future government of 
India. Will you allow yourselves to 
authorise measures of injustice or cruelty, 
for the mere protection of your Gover- 
nors? Every act of such a kind that you 
sanction must tell against yourselves, 
and shake the stability of your Govern- 
ment. [Hear, hear!} Who can teil the 
mischiefs that we may yet find to have 
resulted from this assumption of arbitrary 
and illegal power ?—an assumption, too, 
in a country, and among nations where 
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the voice of complaint, whatever have 
been the injuries committed, cannot 
make itself heard before the seat of 

wer.—Good God, Sir! do we not 
oe that even here, in Britain, a poor 
Englishman can hardly get his grievances 
heard, notwithstanding the anxiety of 
the laws to redress them; but what 
shall we say to the hapless case of the 
milliens of vatives in India, who, if our 
Government there be unjust or oppres- 
sive, are without a friend on earth,—and 
without any remedy whatever for their 
wrongs? [Hear, hear!] And who, Sir, 
are the individuals who rule these mil- 
lions of natives? Have they had eppor- 
tunity to study the character, the wants, 
the condition of the people over whom 
they are to exercise authority? Have 
they had opportunity to consider ma- 
turely, the nature of the acts they are to 

erform among them? No, Sir; they 

have been brought up, for the most part, 
in different districts at home; they are 
a different caste, who, having been edu- 
cated in a college, are sent out, while yet 
mere boys, to take upoy themselves the 
command of those millions of Indians ; 
whereas, were they to remain at home, 
they would be sent to learn their own 
duties from men who would command 
them. [Hear!] Again, | implore the 
Court, for its own character and for the 
sake of justice, to institute a strict im- 
quiry into this business, If Mr. Buck- 
ingham be proved to have been guilty of 
what the Indian Government have charg- 
ed against him,—let him he punished 
accordingly, and the public mind will be 
satisfied. But if it should turn out that 
party feeling, (and when I say party 
feeling, | do not mean political party 
feeling, but personal or any other im- 
proper motives), have caused this de- 
struction of his property; if we see that 
an act of oppression so serious had been 
the previous, perhaps the avowed, deter- 
mination of that Government; if we 
see that such a property had been indeed 
confiscated in this precipitate manner, 
under these arbitrary proceedings ; — 
should he not have our countenance and 
support when he demands an inquiry ? 
(Hear, hear!) I say it is impossible for 
us, with any consistency or justice, to 
refuse him that demand. Let us have 
the papers that are recapitulated in the 
requisition ; let us examine the facts ; 
let us form our conclusions; let justice 
be done between the parties; and let 
retribution fall on the right head, be 
that which it may. [Hear, hear !] 

And now, Sir, having stated as fairly 
and as concisely as I can, the most im- 
portant considerations that suggest them- 
selves to my mind with respect to Mr. 
Buckingham’s case,— 1 come to the case 
of Mr. Arnot; [Hear'} and I do think 
that its circumstances have been such, 
as to place him in a most afflicting and 
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a most cruel situation. ‘They have placed 
him in a situation of the most unmerited 
hardship and suffering, under certain 
eculiar regulations that affect pot only 
1im, but all those who engage them- 
selves to promote the instruction and 
intelligence, | may say, of every English 
man in India. He was residing in that 
country without a license. [Hear!] Will 
this Court,—will the people of England 
believe that Englishmen alone, of all the 
world, are debarred from the soil of 
India! [Hear, hear!] whilst the French- 
man, the American, the Dane, and every 
other foreigner, may range at large 
throughout its territory without being 
intermeddled with at all,— (except for 
some unlawful act,)— by our Govern- 
ment there? But Englishmen are de- 
barred from all intercourse with India ; 
or if they do’ get there, so precarious is 
their situation that they may be seized 
upon ashore, and carried on board a 
ship outward-bound, forthwith, even 
after forty years’ continuance in the 
country. (Hear '] For | have myself 
known an instanee in India, where a 
man, after a residence of that duration 
(forty years) within the Company's 
territories, was taken out of his bed, by 
the police, at twelve o'clock at night, 
and carried on board a vessel bound for 
England. In that case, indeed, the 
Court which authorised the deportation 
did grant the man a small sum of money 
to enable him to return to Great Britain. 
But it did not do so in the case of this 
Mr. Arnot. He is an individual who 
went out to India, originally, without 
your license; and so far as regards the 
consequences of that omission, | admit 
that he has no right to complain. But if, 
besides enduring those, Mr. Arnot be 
treated in a way such as no other Eng- 
lishman would be treated in, he has a 
right to say, ‘‘ they who treat me thus 
must account to me for their conduct.” 
Now Mr. Arnot was one out of 500, or 
perhaps 5,000 Englishmen who are in 
the same predicament, as having no 
license of residence, but who are yet 
settled as clerks, assistants, manufac- 
turers, and so forth. ‘hey form in 
India what I would call the middling 
class; and a most important one it is. 
And these are the people, precisely, that 
we want there. We want India colonized 
by English families. We want English 
societies placed in different stations 
there, who may be a check on the 
tyrants of India; [Hear, hear, hear !] 
for | mean to repeat, in the strictest 
sense of Sir F. Macnaughten’s words, 
“that a tyrant can do no more than 
destroy the comforts and happiness of 
the subjects of a country ; and that every 
Governor who pursues such a course is, 
in effect, a tyrant.” Now, Mr. Arnot, as 
having no license of residence, was one 
of those whose names are regularly re- 
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turned to the Indian Government, every 
six months, I think, by the police. 
Therefore the Government in India have 
no right to say that they did not know, 
or were pot aware, that Mr. Arnot was 
there. But Mr. Arnot was caught up, 
and sent home; and for what reason? 
Why, open a pretence, of which, if any 
man will say that it was worthy of the 
dignified conduct that such a Govern- 
ment should always pursue, I shall 
have a Mie undignified opinion of that 
man’s mind and feelings. It seems that 
the Government readily discovered that 
Mr. Sandys, whose interest in the paper 
has been before mentioned, could not 
be sent away to England, for he was a 
native ; inl as such could not be, by 
law, deported. But Mr. Arnot, an as- 
sistant on the paper, they could reach, 
because he was not a native. And they 
absolutely say, in their letter to Mr. 
Palmer, in terms that nobody can 
fail to comprehend the real extent of— 
“We are anxious to punish both the 
editors ;. both Mr. Buckingham and Mr. 
reed but Mr. Sandys we cannot 
punish, because he is a native; and, 
THEREFORE, we will punish—Mr. Arnot 
Hear !] because we can do so!” (Hear, 
hear!] Now this is the very effect of that 
letter; and it is stated, [ may almost 
say, in so many words. Well; it 
is determined, then, that Mr. Arnot 
shall be deported. Mr. Arnot, upon 
finding this to be so, goes to the Police 
and states the hardship of his case. He 
Says to them, ‘‘ Here have I come out 
to India, and I have staid here for some 
years ; I have now got myself an eligible 
situation ; but am, atthis moment, un- 
fortunately in debt, having involved my- 
self, by some unfortunate speculations, 
to the extent of between 10,000 and 
12,000 rupees; (a very serious sum, by- 
the-bye;) but I am vow ina situation 
that will not only enable me in a very 
little time to discharge that debt, but 
ultimately, perhaps, to make my for- 
tune.” And surely this last is a natural 
wish enough to be expressed. Weknow 
that the object of a young man in going 
to India is usually to make his fortune ; 
and, provided it be done by fair and ho- 
nourable means, it is a meritorious am- 
bition for any person to indulge. ‘ If,” 
says Mr. Arnot, in appealing to their 
better consideration, ‘* if you will not 
fend me away—if you will only let me 
remain where I am—t{ will engage 
never to write in this Journal more ;— 
never to put pen to paper again in this way. 
Thave now been three years and a half in 
India. Do but let me have permission 
to stay here, and J will pledge myself 
never to write another live of the publi- 
cation.”” Now, surely, when we look at 
the humble, the supplicating language of 
this appeal, we must admit that iu 
England the veriest criminal that ever 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 4, 


was convicted, even would be allowed 
some additional trial on such a state- 
ment. But his prayer, Sir, was not 
be age and his fate was determined 
”y the government of Mr. Adam and his 
coadjutors. J deeply regret, as every 
body must, I think, who hears me, to 
see a man of Mr. Arnot's talent and spi- 
rit thus reduced, by the oppression of 
arbitrary authority, to the humiliation 
of preferring such hamble supplications 
for mercy—for a little relaxation of the 
unauthorized severity of these meu :— 
and while I admit that his written re- 
yreseptations on the subject do credit 
Poth to his head and his heart—I_ blush 
for the painful degradation which the vio- 
lence and harshness of the Government 
imposed upon him. [{Hear.] Sir, it has 
happened to me two or three times in 
my life, to have seen, while in India, 
wild antelopes huoted by chittahs : 
ke Jaugh.] but as some honourable 
yentlemen ra | not be quite aware of 
the nature of the sport, I will, with the 
permission of the Court, very briefly de- 
scribe it to them. A covered cart is 
taken out, containing two chittahs or 
tiger cats, who are carried in this con- 
veyance as near as possible to a herd of 
the deer. The moment the hnntsmen 
think they are iu a good ground, they slip 
up the cover of the cart; the hoods are 
removed from the eyes of the chiftahs, 
and immediately these tiger cats spring 
out into the scene of action in search of 
their prey; and never does the animal, 
which they may happen to encounter, 
escape with life. Now I cannot help 
thinking of poor Arnot as being placed 
in the very situation of these unfortu- 
nate deer; and that the chittah or figer 
cat is no other than Lord Amherst him- 
self. [A laugh, and cries of Hear.] For 
notwithstanding Mr. Canning’s pretty 
simile (which will come across my mind 
again) ‘‘ that he should as soon expect 
to hear that Lord Amherst had turned & 
tiger as a tyrant;” it seems that Lord 
Amherst, — this lamb-like—this polite 
man—who understands law and manners 
so well, as we have been told, sends Mr. 
Arnot to the Fort, and absolutely im« 
prisons him there—illegally and unne- 
cessarily. Mr. Arnot then says—‘** You 
may deport me, if you will, but you have 
no sort of right to imprison me;” and 
so, accordingly, the result of the trial, 
which takes place upon bringing him up 
by habeas corpus hefore the Supreme 
Court, is, that Mr. Arnot is released and 
brought forth. [Hear, hear.) And Sir 
F. Macnaghten, in his sentence, de- 
clares, ‘* that his imprisonment has been 
illegal; that it is the right of every 
Englishman to be at liberty, until de- 
clared by the law or by a jury, guilty of 
some offence which shall have forfeited 
his freedom.’’ I lament to find that 
Sir F. Macnaghten supports by such 
H 
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paltry arguments as he here uses, the 
sentence of deportation; for I do con- 
tend that an English lawyer, who has 
gone out ta India, has made his fortune 
there, and has, perhaps, retired, should 
be very liberal in the construction which 
he puts on the personal rights and liber- 
ties of his own countrymen. [Cheers.] 
His charge proceeds, however, to state, 
that ‘* the Xt of Parliament conferring 
on the Gevernment of India such au- 
thority (of deportation), yives, at the 
same time, no power of imprisonment.” 
He says, ‘‘ Good God! is it to be tolerated 
that a British subject shall be shut up all 
the time without any legal authority, 
and for as long atime as the Govern- 
ment may think proper to keep him_in 
prison, without bail or mainprize? Can 
such a thing be done?” 

Now, observe here, Sir, that such a 
thing had been done in this case; and 
that this was the act, moreover, of Mr. 
Canning’s ‘‘ lamb.’ [Laughter.]  Per- 
haps honourable Gentlemen will hardly 
believe, that after Mr. Arnot had been 
sent thus to prison, under a military 
guard, those who appeared for the Go- 
vernment had had the effrontery to talk 
of the delightful situation of Fort Wil- 
liam, whither the poor man was for- 
warded. [Hear, hear.] Now, if it was 
the most enchanting country in the 
world, it could he no great pleasure at 
any time to look at it through iron bars ; 
and yet these people absolutely wanted 
to persaade the Court that it was a very 
agreeable sojourn! I wish to God, the 
Judge had placed them ali there in Ar- 
not’s room; [A langh.] if it were only 
to enabie them to form the most correct 
notions on the subject, aud to discover 
how far disposed a man illegally im- 
prisoned could be, to relish a fine pro- 
spect through the iron grating of his pri- 
son. Perhaps Mr. Adam and his col- 
leagues might have arrived too, at some 
more correct estimate of the value of 
that liberty, whereof they had so wan- 
tonly deprived others.—The Judge pro- 
ceeds in this strain. “‘ [tis in vain to 
talk of the pleasautness of the place to 
which Mr. Arnot has been sent. He 
went there by compulsion; he was no 
longer the master of himself, and this 
makes him miserable. It is said no 
tyranny has been exercised towards him: 
but what more can any tyrant do, than, 
by depriving it of its chiefest blessings 
to make existence miserable?” Why 
Lord Amherst has done this precisely; and 
perfectly verified, as | maintain, one part 
of Mr. Canning’s description. Mr. Ar- 
not being brought up for judgment, Mr. 
Jastice Buller gives an opinion upon his 
case, which I do heartily wish Gentle- 
men to read so soon as they get home. 
He says exactly this in effect: —*‘ It is 
not for me to say, whether this order of 
deportation is law or not: but the same 
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And 
that is the satisfactory principle upon 
which this Judge consigns an English- 


thing was done in the year 1791.” 


man to deportation! [Hear.] ‘Then, 
said Mr. Turton the Barrister—I pray 
the judgment of the Court upon this 
case. But the two Judges were not 
exacily of the same mind in all respects, 
aud what was to be done? Was the 
opinion of the one to sanction that of 
the other, or was it to*be made known 
to the world that they could not con- 
cur? However this might be, poor Mr. 
Arnot remained for two months in this 
situation, loose as it were in confine- 
ment, in hopes that the Government 
would have relented, and would have 
allowed him to continue in India; and 
at last he went up to Chandernagore. 
Some Gentlemen, perhaps, who hear 
me are not aware what sort of a place 
this Chandernagore is. It is a place but 
a few miles out of town, distant | mean 
from Calcutta, and to which if a man 
repair, owing no matter what amount 
of debt, whether 100 or 10,000,000 of 
dollars, he will there be personally safe. 
The Government of Chandernagore, 
which is a French settlement, does by 
courtesy, but in cases of felony only, 
permit the officer of the British Govern- 
ment to pursue refugees there; but in 
cases of all other kinds it is always a 
sanctuary for foreigners. Mr. Arnot, 
in hopes of receiving some assistance, 
retires to Chandernagore ; but the agents 
of our Government, who follow him, 
go before the French Governor : and he, 
in violation of the custom of the place 
and the Jaws of France, which, as I have 
stated, there protect all foreigners ex- 
cept felons, allows the unfortunate man 
to be taken out of the place, without 
being allowed to take leave of his 
friends or to see his creditors; he is 
hastily carried down to Calcutta, and 
put on board the ship Fame. Now 
this vessel was going to Bencoolen, 
one of the most distant of our Indian 
settlements, for it is in the island of 
Sumatra It was, too, a most unhealthy 
voyage ; and to that place great crimi- 
aah, such as those who have committed 
murder, but whose sentence has been 
commuted to banishment, are éxiled, 
Prior to his sailing in the Fame, Mr. 
Arnot writes to the Government of 
India, stating that there were then in 

rt five or six vessels bound for Eng- 
and, whose captains or owners had 
offered him a free passage to England. 
His letter then recapitulates the names 
of the vessels ; the Neptune, the Flora, 
the Asia, the Victory, and one or two 
more; and he adds to the Government, 
* the law, possibly, gives you the power 
to deport me, but you must send me 
home to England by the shortest way.— 
You have no right to send me to Ben- 
coolen—Do make my remonstrances to 
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the Governor, Mr. Adam, and represent 
to him these eligible opportunities. It 
is cruel to send me in the Fame, which, 
being taken up for the purpose of con- 
veying Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles to 
Bencoolen, will be engaged for five 
months at least in Government ser- 
vice; and which he may dispatch 
backwards and forwards to Sinca- 
pore, or any where else he may 
think fit.” And here [ call the attention 
of the Court to the great sympathy ma- 
nifested for Mr. Arnot by people on the 
spot. Besides the offers trom the cap- 
tains and owners of vessels bound for 
this country, it is clear that he was in 
India every where considered as an indi- 
vidual whose prospects had beeu arbi- 
— marked out for destruction by 
Mr, Adam. I have seen a multitade 
of letters which all concur in saying, 
that there prevailed a general feeling 
of indignation at the violence which had 
been committed on his rights, and a 
neral sense of sympathy for the suffer- 
ings of so injured an individual. It is 
said, forsooth, that both Mr. Bucking- 
ham and Mr. Arnot have been guilty of 
acts that have brought the Government 
of India into disrepute. But the acts of 
no British subject in India, whether a 
newspaper proprietor, like Mr. Bucking- 
ham, or any body else, ever brought the 
English Government in India into so 
much odium and such disrepute as these 
cruel and malignant acts of the Governor- 
General had done. Mr. Arnot, however, 
was cruelly and illegally carried in the 
Fame to Bencoolen, in spite of all his 
remonstrances and entreaties, and al- 
though he had communicated all these 
offers which he had received, of a pas- 
sage home direct. But I know it may 
be contended that, by law, the vessels in 
which such deportations are effected 
must be Company's ships ; whereas all 
these which have been mentioned were 
private ships. I know not whether such 
a distinction is seriously meant to be re- 
lied upon, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of Mr. Arnot’s case; but let us 
see, at least, in the way of comparison 
what the law says in respect of eported 
foreigners :—<‘* every foreigner who shall, 
after trial for any offence, be sent from 
India, shall be sent to England with 
every comfort and convenience provided 
for him that may be suitable to his con- 
dition.”’” Now, is it not perfectly mon- 
strous to suppose that the law of England 
ever intended that Englishmen alone 
should be subjected to such cruelty as 
we perceive in the mode of Mr. Arnot’s 
deportation, while foreigners shall have 
the full beuefit of so equitable a regula- 
tion? (Hear, hear, hear.) Certainly, 
when I reflect on the wantonness of that 
cruelty, [do say that if Providence ever 
brings down punishment on the heads of 
great delinquents, I do not despair of 


seeing those men, who were the authors 
of such a persecution, ultimately brought 
to a just and signal account. [Hear.] 
And as far as haman means are con- 
cerned, I will lend my best assistance, 
for one, to the accomplishment of that 
end. [Hear.] With the accident which 
befel the ill-fated vessel in which Arnot 
Was sent to Bencoolen, the Governor- 
General most undoubtedly had nothing 
to do: but it is well known that the 
ship Fame on her passage took fire. Un- 
fortunately, the captain of the vessel had 
it under my Lord Amherst’s own hand- 
writing never to leave Mr. Arnot fora 
motent,—on no account to lose sight of 
him for an instant. But was there any 
thing in the choice of the captain to whom 
Mr. Arnot was so strictly confided? Was 
he altogether an indifferent person in 
this strange matter ? Why Sir, the cap- 
tain had lived some time at Calcutta in 
company, in the closest intimacy, with 
the editor of the John Bull newspaper, 
{ Hear, hear, hear.] the most inveterate 
enemy of Mr. Arnotand of his principles. 

One can pretty well imagine, where- 
fore Arnot was embarked under the care 
and superintendence (of this friend, of 
this agent, in fact, of the Editor of the 
John Bull. My learned friend who sits 
near me, seems to intimate, that these 
are little matters which I am dwelling 
on. [Hear, hear, from Mr. R. Jack- 
son.] Why, so they are, Sir: but it is 
from the context of a great many of 
these little things, that you must devee 
lop, if you can, this strange transaction. 
I will pledge myself that I have stated 
every thing [ have introduced into the 
discussion fairly to the Court ; as far, at 
least, as the papers and the matters I 
refer to are understood by me. After the 
melancholy accident of the Fame, this 
poor man, through the humane inter- 
ference of that excellent person, Sir 
Thomas Stamford Raffles,x—who, much 
to his credit, applies to the Captain for a 
relaxation of Lord Amherst’s order, ob- 
tains leave to go on shore. At this 
time Arnot was suffering severely under 
a bilious attack; and if there be any 
man in this Court, who has ever known 
what it is to be labouring under disease, 
and at the same time to see all his 
brightest prospects in life, and the 
labour of three or four years, blasted and 
fading away before his eyes,—I ask him 
whether he will not agree with me, that 
such accumulated distress, both of body 
and mind, must have been suflicient at 
this time, to overwhelm Mr. Arnot 
altogether. 

To refuse to him the applications 
which under these circumstances he rei- 
terated to the Government, was a cruelty 
more demoniacal than any thing | ever 
remember to have heard of: and | say 
ayain, that for such an offence against 
= humanity, and mercy, justice must 
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be done. [Hear.] If that justice be not 
rendered, we ourselves shall be guilty of 
a wrong—of a degree of cruelty; such 
as this Honourable Company never yet 
manifested to its complaining subjects 
and servants, While | am on this sub- 
ject, | may add, that I lament the loss of 
the Fame on some accounts, more than 
on accounteven of Mr. Arnot’s sufferings ; 
because, in that vessel science and his- 
tory lost the invaluable treasures that 
formed the collection of Sir Stamford 
Raffles. [Hear, hear.] His papers and 
documents connected with the history 
of India are particularly to be de- 
plored, now that they are fost to us ; for 

regret to say, that there are many of 
us who are Governors, and many of us 
who are Proprietors of India, who yet 
know little or nothing about its history. 
How much should we,—how much 
would science generally, have been en- 
lightened by the publication of materials 
so ably collected as these had been. 
I wish to God! Sir, that we had some 
few servants in our various govern- 
ments in India, a little Hike Sir Stamford 
Rafiles ; whose object has been always 
to extend the boundaries of informa- 
tion,—to carry the benefits of civili- 
gation among the rudest savages,—to 
multiply the means of their happiness ; 
in short, to benefit all mankind ! fHear.} 
We should, were we thus assisted, 
Jargely increase the knowledge of the 
western world in respect of the eastern, 
and bring back from the eastern all the 
Scientific treasures she possesses. The 
consequence would be, that there would 
hardly exist a single native in India, 
whose connexions with the Company 
and its good government would not be 
more intimately strengthened, Sir Stam- 
ford Raffies I] have never had the plea- 
sure to see but once; and on that 
occasion, I met him ia a party at the 
Jate Sir Joseph Bankes’s. He may have 
his faults, or his erroneous views on 
some subjects, in common with all other 
men; but this, at least, [ do con- 
scientiously aver, that asa public servant, 
as a friend of all good government, as 
an officer of the East India Company, 
as a friend of the human race, | think 
sve have hardly one servant who will 
bear a comparison with Sir Stamford 
Raitles, [Hear.] To return, however, 
to Mr. Arnot; after being thus en- 
Jarged from the custody of the captain 
of the Fame, he found that he could 
not be accommodated with a cabin ina 
vessel at Bencoolen for less than 2,800 
xupees. But I have already observed, 
that Mr. Arnot was in debt in India 
between 10,000 and 12,000 rupees; and 
the government of Mr. Adam and his 
coadjutors had allowed him only 800 
rupees for his passage. Still he does the 


captain quite justice ; for he says, * if 
he bad chosen to demand twice as much 
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T must have paid it.’ So that for 2000 
additional rupees out of his own pocket, 
he, at last, was permitted to mess in 
the carpenter and boatswain’s mess be- 
low, and to have a place of some sort 
or other for the purposes of that ecca- 
sional seclusion which was absolutely 
necessary to him. Few were the com- 
forts he had, and dearly he paid for 
them; and | think this Honourable 
Company will act very differently from 
what they generally do, if they shall 
not hereafter determine that he is en- 
titled to some remuneration for his 
losses and his sufferings. [Hear.] Through 
the generous assistance of Sir Stamford 
Raffles, Mr. Arnot returned again to 
Bengal, where he again has petitioned 
to be permitted to remain, Even yet 
his prayer has not been heard; the 
vengeance of oppression is still unsatis- 
fied; and it has been resolved that the 
ruin of his property and his prospects is 
to be completed. (Hear. 

An hon. friend jast reminds me, that 
Mr. Arnot said to the governor, ‘* do 
give me a little time; let me wait here 
till my friends in Europe have obtained 
for me a license of residence. Permit 
me to remain at Chandernagore or any 
where else in India out of your way; 
but do not send me away in this man- 
ner.” But no! even this little boon 
was refused; and the unfortunate man 
was carried away, and involved in that 
common destruction, for I can scarcel 
call it any thing else, in which it ha 
been predetermined to ruin every body 
who had been at all connected with 
Mr. Buckingham, 1 have now laid be- 
fore the Court, as briefly, and | am sure 
as honestly as 1 can, the facts of these 
two cases; and I do say, that in going 
over those famous documents which 
were to damn the Marquis of Hastings, 
and to place his character, in the dis- 
charge of his most responsible and 
exalted duties, in an odious and most 
reprehensible light; I have been struck 
with some circumstances that have too 
palpable a connexion with the same 
disgraceful precipitation of which | com- 
plain in the present Indian Government, 
not to be very proper to be noticed now. 
If my hon. oa learned friend will not 
give his attention to a few details of this 
subject, I must say, that he refuses it 
to one of the strongest claims which 
the interests of justice and the public 
welfare ever preferred upon our most 
serious consideration. [Hear.] 

At the very time these proceedings 
were being prosecuted in respect of Mr. 
Buckingham and Mr. Arnot, what was 
going on at Hyderabad ? What was done 
as to the house of Palmer and Co.; a 
concern of the highest respectability, 
with Sir William Rumbold, the two 
Messieurs Hastings, and Mr. Lamb, in 
the firm? Let me here obserye, Sir, 
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that I recollect the day when General 
Palmer was looked up to with un- 
bounded respect by the government of 
India ; aud | recollect that law of ours, 
by which it is provided, that sons shall 
benefit by the good acts of their fathers. 
When I was up the country, I re- 
member to have been in company with 
General Palmer, the founder of this 
house IT may call him, and this Mr. 
Adam together. However, this former 
intimacy of Mr. Adam with the father, 
ought to have furnished a consideration 
why he should not lend his aid to the 
ruin of a house in which the sons were 
partners. [Hear.] This house, having 
been so established, with Sir W. Rum- 
bold, the Messrs. Hastings, and Dr. 
Lamb in it, were entrusted with funds 
amounting to about one million and 
a-half sterling. This Mr. Adam, and 
the same notoriety-loving body which 
condemned Mr. Buckingham and Mr, 
Arnot to deportation, also teok upon 
themselves, with almost eqnal precipi- 
tation, to banish Dr. Lamb from India, 
The Messrs. Palmer, whom, as being 
natires, they could not banish, were 
told by this vigorous government, that 
if they also did not go out of the country 
they should lose their pensions under the 
Nizam’s goverument. Mr. Lamb sent in 
: . . 

a memorial, in which he says :—** L have 
affairs on my hands, in common with 
my partners, to the amount of 1,500,0002. 
sterling, the monies of our friends aud 
correspondents. We have also debts 
here, to a large amount. Withont me, 
these extensive concerns cannot possibly 
be wound up ; do suffer me to stay here 
for that purpose, or our ruin must 
ensue, and that willinvolve the rnin of 
thousands.’ Mr. Lamb's petition was 
rejected with this answer :—‘* You may 
stay six weeks to wind up the concern ;” 
—a concern, Sir, of one million aud 
a half sterling! [Hear.] Bat six weeks 
were an age compared with the time 
which the government took to decide 
on this important case; for that was 
three days, Sir! [1 need hardly say, 
that they have not wound up the con- 
cern atall. (Order, from Mr. 8. Dixon.] 
Here, I appeal to the honourable Gentie- 
man as a merchant, and conversant 
with the nature of accounts. Here are 
most extensive concerns, at once anni- 
hilated ; time is asked to wind up the 
accounts and— 

Mr. 8. Dixon.—I really put it to the 
candour of the hon, Gentleman whether 
he is in order. I understood from the 
opening of his speech, that the cha- 
racter of Mr. Adam, as temporary go- 
vernor-general, was at stake. What have 
these facts, of which he is speaking, to 
do with that question ? I can know no- 
thing of them; I can only judge of Mr. 
Adam's character. [Hear, hear.] 

Mr, Hume.,—Exactly so; aud how is 


his character to be known but from his 
acts ? 

Mr. Locn, a Director—After the era- 
tuitous assumptions with which the 
hon. Proprietor, (Mr. Hume) has fa- 
vonred the Court, and the unfounded 
and grossly abusive accusations which 
have been lavished by him upon Mr, 
Adam, [Hear, hear,] perhaps, that 
hon. Proprietor will excuse me for in- 
terrupting him; in order to say, on be- 
half of Mr. Adam, that I pledge myself 
for that gentleman, on his return, to 
meet all the charges of the hon. gen- 
tleman, (Hear, hear.] . And I assure 
him, personally, that no exertions shall 
be wanting on my part, to bring the 
subject forward at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, after Mr. Adam shall have ar- 
rived. 

Mr. Hume.—Will the honourable Di- 
rector oblige the Court by stating, when 
Mr. Adam is coming home? [Loud cries 
ot Hear, hear ;—and no pix tag! 

Mr. RANDLE JACKson.—For the sake 
of the public, 1 hope at no very early 
period. [A langh.] 

Mr. Hume resumed.—In the fate of 
this house was included the fate of thou- 
sands, nay, perhaps of tens of thou- 
sands. Subsequently, I find that the 
creditors here met; that they have exa- 
mined into the affairs of this house ; 
that they have unanimously declarec 
Messrs. Palmer and Co, to be upright 
and hononrable men; that they find 
their house has a surplns of assets of no 
less than 14 /aes of rupees ; [Hear, hear.] 
over all the demands that could be made 
upon them; and that they were only 
yrevented from settling their concerns 
a the strong hand of power. I men- 
tion these matters to show the mis- 
chievons effects of the interference of 
that power in sach cases. Let only the 
documents be produced which are men- 
tioned in the requisition that is before 
yon; and I will pledge myself to prove 
all the statements that T have made as 
clearly and as faithfully, as the docn- 
ments that are now before you in rela- 
tion to the Hyderabad business, will prove 
that all the proceedings in that case 
were most illiberal, and grounded on 
false suggestions. [Hear, hear.] Enter- 
taining the feelings that 1 do upon all 
the topics [ have mentioned, J may, per- 
haps, have océasionally expressed my- 
self too warmly, but [ do assure this 
honourable Court, that } never spoke 
upon any subject, since I have been in 
public life, with more earnest sincerity 
than [do on the subject which is now 
in discussion. Deprecating as [ do the 
desire, and still more the exercise of 
arbitrary powers by any Government, [ 
consider our connexion with the ques- 
tion of its abuses, not so much witha 
view to these instances, as to the gene- 

ral systew. ‘These instauces, flagrant ag 
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they are, are but specks and impercep- 
tible flaws, compared with the fatal and 
overwhelming ruin which, if they be 
overlooked, they may one day entail 
upon the whole fabric of ow Govern- 
ment in India. In this persuasion, Sir, 
I beg leave to move, That there be laid 
before this Court, copies of all commu- 
nications, minutes, and other documents 
connected with, and explanatory of the 
suspension of the late Caleutta Journal, 
and the proposed renewal of its license ; 
and of all other papers and documents 
mentioned in the requisition, under 
which the Court is this day convened, 
[Hear, hear.] 

The motion having been seconded, 
and the requisition being read by the 
Clerk, 

Mr. RANDLE Jackson rose.—My ho- 
xzourable friend having, in the warmth 
of his own eloquence, persuaded him- 
self, that ] object to the production of 
those papers which are named in his 
motion, and in the requisition that has 
been just read to the Court; I take the 
earliest ae that presents itself, 
to assure him that I have no objection 
to the production of those papers; 

Hear.] in the hope, that being pro- 

uced, they will lead to some of those 
wholesome conclusions that were so 
broadly stated at a late period of 


the last debate. It will be, I am 
sure, recollected that a very full 
Court attended then for a_ great 


many hours to much of the discussion 
which we have heard to-day. [Hear.] On 
that occasion, there seemed but one feel- 
ing to prevail in the Court; which was 
that Mr. Buckingham had been a candi- 
date for martyrdom, and that he had in 
truth etrteed at that honer. [Hear.] 
But they who thought with me on that 
occasion, avowed their friendliness to- 
wards a well regulated! press. For I 
remember, at that time, to have heard 
my hou. Friend contend, in the fervor 
of his zeal, [for what he was pleased to 
call the uncontrolled and unrestricted 
freedom of the press; and it was strongly 
ut to him, whether, under those regu- 
ations which had been devised for the 
ress by Lord Hastings, under which 
Ir. Buckingham himself had acted aud 
acquiesced for so many years, and which 
that gentleman had moreover, so loudly 
eulogized atone time ; whether those re- 
——-, fairly and equitably acted upon, 
id not afford all the necessary means of 
enlightening India to any proper or be- 
neficial extent? [Hear, hear.] Now I 
apprehend the difference between my 
hon. Friend and myself will turn out, 
when properly stated, to be this. He says, 
“Tam as much fer an uncontrolled li- 
lee of the. press, in those parts of the 
world, as [ am here; because, if its 
abuses should. become excessive, and in- 
jurious to private character and property, 
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or to the public welfare and tranquillity, 
you will have the law to refer to, and a 
Jury, as in England, to try every case in 
which these may have been assailed.’ 
Now surely the hen. Gentleman must re- 
collect how strongly it has been stated to 
this Court, that in India, even in civil 
cases, the Judge alone declares and de- 
crees, for want of a sufficient number 
of individuals in a district, qualified to 
perform tie duties of Jurors. Aud in cri- 
minal cases the same deficieucy is found. 
Mr. Dixon.—I bee pardon for inter- 
rupting the learned denliemens but I 
am sure his good nature will allow me 
to suggest, that, as he does not oprase 
the production of the papers moved for, 
it will be sufficient and proper time to 
make the statement with whieh he is 
proceeding, when those papers shall have 
een produced, (Hear j 
Mr. Ranpis Jackson.—lT am much 
obliged to the honourable Proprietor for 
his suggestion; but he will allow me to 
say there are some things which I feel it 
hecessary to premise, at present, with 
regard to the liberty of the press in India. 
On the oceasion I have just adverted to, 
I took the liberty of saying, that I, as 
much as any man, was for the freedom 
of the press in Caleutta, but I am not 
friendly to such a system as my honour- 
able friend speaks of, which would carry 
it.to licentiousness. And should it turn 
out, from examination of the papers that 
are called for, that the present state of 
the regulations of the press in India is 
not sufficiently liberal to admit of all the 
most enlightened and virtuous informa- 
tion that can be diffused, being commu- 
nicated through it, it will be our duty, as 
it must be our interest, to take care that 
that press be sufficiently unshackled and 
enlarged for the accomplishment of so 
desirable a purpose. And I confess that 
I agree with my honourable friend, that 
the matters he has brought before us are, 
after all, but mere specks compared with 
that great body of considerations which 
the general interests of our Indian em- 
pire comprise. But I must also confess 
that [ think he would much better’ have 
consulted those interests, which it is my 
object to support in agreeing to the mo- 
tion for the production of these papers, 
if he had deferred those comments, with 
which he has favoured us, till the papers 
in question were before us. If, I say, 
our present system of a regulated Indian 
ress be not sufficiently extensive and 
iberal, it becomes our duty to enlarge it. 
If that system should appear to hosp hens 
not sufficiently cousidered, if private pas- 
sion has been allowed, under it, to super- 
sede, in any case, public justice, we s 
get at that fact from an inspection of 
these papers, And I know that I am 
now appealing to an honourable body 
(the Directors), which will not allow, 
in any of their servants, any unnecessary 














exercise of severe powers, or any wanton 
or illegal abuses of authority. 1 am 
sure—— 

The Cnaimman;—I trust the honour- 
able and learned Proprictor will pardon 
me for interrupting his speech and. ob- 
truding myself on the attention of this 
Court, in order to say a very few words 
that may prevent some misconception. 
[Hear.} I was prepared to offer myself 
to the notice of this Court when the 
learned Gentleman rose. 1am anxious 
to state that lam one who would not, I 
confess, feel disposed to grant the pro= 
duction of the papers which are culled 
for. [Hear, heat The learned Gentleman 
seems to argue as if he thought I should 
be favourable to the motion, but after he 
has done | will state my reasons for re- 
fusing to concur in its object. 

Mr. R. JaAcKson.—Perhaps in regard 
to the last gentleman whose name has 
been mentioned (Mr. Arnot) he may 
have a strong claim on our humanity, 
rather than what may be deemed a 
claim founded on rigid justice ; and if 
such be the case, no doubt that claim 
will not be made in vain. But my hon. 
Friend must excuse me for stating, that 
instead of a speech of explanation, or a 
speech marked by the same spirit of 
justice which he claims for the two 
gentlemen he has named, his has been 
(as it appears to me, and | think it must 
so haye appeared to others) a speech of 
wrejudication and imputation. [Hear !] 

vow all I ask on behalf of Lord Amherst ; 
of Mr. Adam; and of all the other mem- 
bers of the Government in India, whose 
names have been mixed up in this dis- 
cussion, is—that this Court—that the 
public—that the public press will at least 
suspend their opinions, until these indi- 
viduals have had an opportunity of heing 
heard in their defence. yom My 
hon, Friend has this day afforded us 
some idea of the inconveniences that 
must result from our giving ourselves 
up to conclusions aud judgments over 
hastily formed, (Hear!} But has he 
not himself afforded also a signal ex- 
ample of the error which he deprecates, 
by attacking Mr. Adam before any of 
these papers are in our possession,—and 
certainly with no inconsiderable degree 
of emphasis? [Hear!] ‘To Mr. Adam, 
and his constituents or colleagues, he has 
—_— the imputation of their being men 
of extraordinary prowess and vigour, 
when they have Nad weak and timid 
victims to contend with; but men who 
as at this moment they stand, stood gclid 
with their fears the instant the war 
broke ont on the Burmese frontier. Now 
what will my hon. Friend say; when I 
tell him that at the moment the Burmese 
war so broke out, and from that time to 
the present, Mr. Adam was absent from 
Calcutta, [Hear!]and most probably heard 
nothing about the event till long after it 
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happened. [Hear !] When the war broke 
out that Gentleman was abseut from Cal- 
cutta on account of his ill health; and 
up to this woment itis most probable he 
has notreturned thither ;—ha) ing, in the 
mean time, nO more concern with the 
Burmes¢e war, for better or for worse, 
than | have, Why then, I repeat the ad- 
vice my hon. Friend: would have given to 
Mr. Adam ;—‘‘ let us uot be too hasty 
and rash at any rate.’’ [Hear, hear.}] Mr. 
Adam was, ina crowded Court of Direct- 
ors, declared worthy ofthe trust reposed 
in him; and that vote, you, Gentlemen, 
the Court of hon. Proprietors, subse- 
quently confirmed. All I ask on his be- 
half is a fair adjudication of the whole 
business; and let these charges be made 
specifically, at the proper time. The 
same principle Lask my hon. friend, in 
particular, to concede to me. 1 do not 
ask whether my Lord Amherst be a tiger 
or a lamb,—[alaugh.] For any thing I 
know, he may turmout to be the former ; 
but let us at least stay our censures or 
our judgments until we have those pa- 
pers befpre us, on which alone those 
censures can be justified, and these 
judgments may be formed. Let us, in 
justice to public characters, do this. I 
am sure that the discussion of those pa- 
pers will produce among us a just con- 
viction of the effects and consequences 
of the freedom of the press in India ;— 
from which I, for one, predict the great- 
est of blessings. It will enable us to do 
justice to the oppressed, if there shall 
have been oppression ; avd to pour bali 
into the wounds of a man who has been 
its victim, (asit is said)— although from 
the peculiarity of his case, it is very 
likely that the constituted authorities, 
however well disposed, may uot be able 
to do so.—And though it is not the 
practice of the Indian Government, 
and | hope it will never become so, to 
tuke any notice of persons who have come 
out there without any authority, or are 
residing withouta liceuse of residence in 
British india, as loug as they conduct 
themselves peaceably and can keep the 
circumstances of their situation secret; 
yetifit be in any manner made known to 
that Government, no matter from what 
cause, that this or that individual is so 
residing there without a license ; 1 say it 
is the hounden duty of the Governor-Ge- 
neral to say te such individual, “ Sir, 
you have heen reported to me as resideut 
without license, and | cannot allow yeu 
so to remain here any longer.”” At least 
my Lord Antherst wil have that defence 
to offer in the case of Mr. Arnot. He 
will havg done no more than that excel- 
lent officer, Sir Evan Nepean did by Mr, 
Buckingham. Feeling a great personal 
respect for Mr. Buckingham, avewing 
his admiration for his talents, and his es- 
timation for him as aman, it was yet the 
opinion of Sir Evan Nepeap, at that time 
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in a high situation, where he was univer- 
fally esteemed and admired, that he had 
no choice between hisinclination aud his 
duty.'He said to Mr. Buckingham, ‘1 have 
no choice ; for the thing has now been 
brought so clearly before me,” (the fact 
of that gentleman’s unauthorized resi- 
dence,) ‘that you must go home and 
get a license.” Perhaps my hon. Friend 
will allow me to say, before I sit down, 
that had Mr. Arnot staid at Bencoolen, 
the circumstances of his case, the con- 
tents of his letters, and the joss of the 
Fame, would have obliged us to send him 
out alicense. [Hear.] In justice to the 
mau, in justice to the liberty of the press, 
and in justice to humanity, I do hope 
that these papers will be granted, and 
some steps taken to compensate him for 
his sufferings, if the case which has been 
stated shall be proved. 

The Cuatrman.—I cannot but regret 
the remarks which the honourable Gen- 
tleman has thought fit to make; and I 
must observe, that whatever may be said 
of the liberty of the press, we have this 
day had an example at least of the most 
nerfect liberty of = The Court of 

Jirectors, when this Court was made 


special, as in duty bound, considered the 
subject ; and Tam authorized by them to 
meet this motion with the previous ques- 
tion. 

(The Secretary here read the reso- 


lution of the Court of Directors.) 

Ata Court of Directors held on Wed- 
nesday, the 15th December, 1824. 

Resolved unanimously, That this 
Court are of opinion that any motion 
for papers relating to the measures in 
question, should be met by moving the 
previous question, or an adjournment, 
on the foliowing graunds, viz. 

The proceedings, in regard to the 
Calcutta Journal, were adopted in vir- 
tue of the powers lodged in the Bengal 
Government by the rule, ordinance, 
and regulation registered in the Su- 
preme Court on the 4th April 1823; 
against which rule, ordinance, and re- 
gulation an appeal is now pending be- 
fore his Majesty’s Privy Council ; and 
until a decision is passed upon this ap- 
peal, the Court of Directors have felt 
restrained by respect for the tribunal 
before which the appeal is pending, 
from communicating to the Bengal 
Government any opivion on the mode 
in which that Government have exer- 
cised the power vested in them by that 
regulation. On the same prineiple the 
Court of Directors cannot concur in any 
motion which may be brought forward 
in the General Court of Proprietors, in 
respect of a measure, the discussion of 
which, under. present circumstance¢s, 
they cannot but think premature, 
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With regard to the individual case 
of Mr. Arnot, it rests on different 
rounds from the suppression of the 
valcutta Journal. Mr. Arnot was sent 
away from Calcutta under circum- 
stances which appear from the records, 
in consequence of his being without a 
license there to reside ; and of his hay- 
ing, in the opinion of the Government, 
abused the indulgence which had been 
extended to him during more than 
three years. After the burning of the 
‘¢ Fame,” in which ship Mr. Arnot had 
been sent a passenger via Bencoolen 
to England, Mr. Arnot, on his return 
to Sumatra, addressed a respectful and 
submissive memorial to the Governor- 
General in Council, dated the 24th Fe- 
bruary 1424, recapitulating his mis- 
fortunes, and soliciting permission to 
return to Calcutta. This memorial 
was forwarded by Sir Stamford Raffles, 
by the first conveyance which offered 
itself. The Court have not received 
any intimation from the Supreme Go- 
vernment of their receipt of Mr. Arnot’s 
memorial, and are consequently with- 
out any official information of the de- 
cision which the Bengal Government 
may have passed upon it. But the 
Court have learned through an unoffi- 
cial channel, that Mr. Arnot has re- 
turned to Calcutta, and, if so, it may 
be presumed, with the permission of the 
Bengal Government; and there is no 
disposition on the part of the Court to 
withhold their sanction from such an 
act of liberality on the part of their 
Government, should Lord Ambherst, 
with the advice of his Council, have 
seen fit to comply with Mr. Arnot’s re- 
quest. 

Inasmuch as the hon. Gentleman 
has referred to what I said on a former 
occasion, (and I wish to stand well with 
those about me,) I take the liberty of stat- 
ing that I recollect quoting some acts of 
parliament; and J now beg the Court to 
consider how the acts of parliamentst and, 
which, in the opinion of the honourable 
Gentleman, place the natives of India not 
under a despotism, but under the autho- 
rity of the Supreme Court. ‘The act al~ 
luded to by the honourable Gentleman 
was passed in 1773, and it enacted, That 
the new charter should extend to all the 
subjects of His Majesty in India; and the 
Supreme Court is to hear and determine 
all causes against any person or persons 
directly or indirectly in the service of the 
East India Company. I presume, though 
not eo conversant with acts of parliament 
as the honourable Gentleman, that the 
authority of the Supreme Court was li- 
mited by that enactment; and the subse- 

uent acts of parliament clearly do limit 
that authority to persons immediately 
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employed by the Company. I regret that 
remarks have fallen from the honourable 
Gentleman in this Court quite uncalled 
for, and reflecting on the characters of 
Lord Amherst and Mr. Adam, I know 
that in the House of Commons imputing 
motives is irregular: how, then, can the 
remarks on Lord Amherst in this place 
be justified, since his conduct is not even 
under review? As to the comparison 
Yhade by the honourable Gentleman 
between the late Editor of the Morning 
Chronicle (Mr. Perry) and Mr. Bucking- 
ham, it must be observed that Mr. Perry 
acted under the laws of England, whilst 
Mr. Buckingham went out to India under 
a licence, and was bound to observe the 
rules and regulations of the East India 
Company. In regard to Mr. Buckingham, 
the Court of Directors had approved 
of the conduct of Mr. Adam, and the 
Court of Proprietors had highly applaud- 
ed the opinion expressed by them. On 
the 23d July last, the Court of Proprie- 
ters resolved, That this Court do concur 
with the Court of Directors in their ap- 
kn of the revocation of Mr. Bucking- 
1am’s licence to reside in India. This 
Court then approved of the conduct of 
the Court of Directors, and I conceive this 
proceeding to be no more than a mere 
repetition of the same subject. Besides, 
Mr. Buckingham has appealed to His 
Majesty in Council, on the 12th August 
last; and while the matter is thus sud 
judice, the Court of Directors have not 
presumed to pass an opinion ; and J ima- 
gine the Court of Proprietors will not 
think ok gs to interfere till that appeal 
is decided. With regard to Mr. Arnot, 
no official information has reached us. 
The Court of Directors, therefore, know 
nothing on the subject, and I am not 
therefore called upon to say whether it 
was right or wrong to remove him from 
Calcutta; but I am calied upon to state 
the opinion of the Court of Directors 
with regard to Mr. Buckingham, and, as 
I before stated, the Court of Directors 
has felt restrained by respect to the tri- 
bunal before whom the appeal is now 
depending, from communicating to the 
Bengal Government its opinion of their 
conduct; and I cannot, therefore, believe 
that the Court of Proprietors will now 
sanction any other line of conduct. Mr. 
Arnot was sent away from Calcutta on 
different grounds (being there without 
the licence of the Company ;) but on his 
arrival at Sumatra, a memorial was ad- 
dressed by him to the Governor and 
Council of Bengal, and forwarded by 
Sir Stamford Raffles; whether it has 
been received by the Bengal Government 
I cannot say ; but the Court of Directors 
Lave learitt unoflicially that Mr. Arnot 
has returned to India, and it is to be 
presumed with the consent of the Ben- 
gal Government, and there is no disposi- 
tion ou the part of the Court of Directors 


to withhold its sanction to this liberal- 
ity. I beg, therefore, to move the pre- 
vious question; and the question I shall 
now put is, that *‘ this question be now 

ut.” 
Mr. Hume.—One word of explanation. 
I beg to call to your attention what has 
been said as to deciding without docu- 
ments; yet it is strange that the Court 
have decided that Mr. Adam’s condiict, 
with regard to Mr. Buckingham, is cor- 
rect, and have approved of it, though 
there is not one document before them. 
So much for the honourable and learned 
Gentleman’s appeal against deciding 
without documents. All I say is, give us 
the information; Jet us know what the 
facts are. The object of my speech to- 
day is to nye this Court. It is evi- 
deut the Court of Directors want to put 
an extinguisher on the whole proceed- 
ing ; but is this Cour® to be told that they 
are not to come to any opinion because 
the matter is before another tribunal? If 
it be se, how useless is our meeting, and 
how useless are the greater part of the 
papers which are constantly faid before 
this Court. | therefore do contend, that 
the resolution of the Court of Directors 
is at direct variance with that maxim 
which is endeavoured to be set up, of 
hearing both sides. If you refuse the 
documents, there is an end to every thing 
like free discussion. The honourable 
Chairman says I am wrong in my con- 
struction of the act of parliament, but 
the first section which he has read esta- 
blishes the position that I stated : for the 
power of the Supreme Court was limited, 
as I saw, by subsequent acts of parlia- 
ment, because it was found so inconve- 
nient to have the whole of the provinces 
under the authority of that Court. I 
therefore do say, that'the refusal to agree 
to prodace the documents places us in a 
very disagreeable situation ; being thus 
left to grope our way in the dark. I hope 
never more to hear any blame cast upon 
us for the endeavours which we may 
make to obtain more light to conduct 
our investigations. I am resolved to di- 
vide the Court on this question, if I am 
able to connt one only, convinced as I 
am, that the cause will do honour to the 
minority, however small. 

The Hoy. Doueias Kinnatrp.—The 
resolution which has been read purports 
to be an act of the Court of Directors— 
I should wish to know if they were all 
on one side. 

The CHatRMAX.—The resolution was 
unanimous. 

The Hox. Dovertas Kinnarrp.—The 
Court will not fail to observe on the no- 
velty of this proceeding of the Court of 
Directors, in thus acting in their several 
capacities of Directors and Proprietors 
also. | must be permitted to say, that it 
is not arrogating too much to suppose 
that when any individual member,of this 
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Court oy oy a subject for discussion, 
he thinks that he may be able to produce 
such arguments as may induce the con- 
currence of the Court of Directors; but 
jit is without hearing the arguments of 
this Court that the Court of Directors 
have come to an opiuion on this matter 
in question, by which each individual 
Director binds himself to that opinion 
before the subject is discussed, and by 
which every individual of this Court is 
recluded from obtaining his object. 
is places the Court of Directors in a 
very singular light in the eyes of the pub- 
lic. What is it but saying, ‘*‘ We gods 
have come to a determination before- 
hand, and you mere mortals have no- 
thing to do with it but to acquiesce” !— 
“To be sure,” they would say, ‘* Mr. 
Hume will get up and make a speech of 
some two or three hours length, aud Mr. 
Kinnaird will second it ; but, assured of 
the suport of the Gentlemen on the left 
hand side of the Court, we have nothing 
to apprehend.” And what, in fact, has 
been the course of proceeding? Why, 
the Chairman gets up and desires the 
Secretary to read a certain document, 
containing the resolution of the Court of 
Directors, and by this admirable mode 
all viva voce discussion is avoided, and 
the Court of Proprietors sit like blocks, 
are saved the trouble of thinking, or, if 
you will, Jike jurymen who return their 
verdict by the mouth of their foreman. 
And permit me to say, that the votes of 
the Court of Directors, in confirmation 
of the acts of their officers abroad, areof 
little value, if, when the character of 
those officers is denounced openly and 
manfully, not aman of these Directors 
is found who will enter into their justifi- 
cation, or deny the statements made 
against them. I cannot blame my ho- 
nourable Friend (Mr. Hume), but { must 
blame those masters who thus treat their 
servants,—approving their conduct, but 
yet daring uot to defend them in the 
Court of Proprietors. 1 shall myself feel 
cautious of speaking against any absent 
officer ; but it is the duty of the Court of 
Directors to defend them when attacked. 
Therefore let me once for all protest 
against any insinuation being Eaam 
out on account of the statements of my 
honourable Frieud respecting the hor- 
rible abuses of power committed in 
India. He makes this statement on do- 
cuments before him, to be confirmed 
afterwards by proofs before us, and un- 
doubtedly nothing ever can be done in 
its detection and punishment of offen- 
ders without some such mode is follow- 
ed. No man can say that my honourable 
Friend has dene any thing unfair or un- 
just to the absent officers ; but let me see 


the man who can justify the Court of 
Directors, who, instead of getting up 
like men to meet the charges, get up and 
stultify themselves before the Proprietors. 
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They have concluded among themselves 
before the discussion is begun, and the 
Proprietors have nothing to do but to sit 
and hear their decisien. Such conductis at 
best ridiculous, or, I ought rather to give 
it another name, and say it is indecent. 
For my own part, I can never consider 
that the mere passing over any objections 
in silence should be considered as if an 
answer had been given to* them; but in 
the name of your absent officers, I protest 
against such proceedings as unjustto them 
when their herachern are attacked. Look 
at the conduct of the Government of this 
country: Ifa diplomatic agent is attacked 
in the House of Commons, that diploma- 
tic agent would have a right to reproach 
the Secretary of State if he does not de- 
fend that conduct to the utmost of his 

ower and ability, But here are twenty- 
er Gentlemen, who, in the most insult- 
ing manner, tell the Proprietors, “‘ We 
don’tcome here to discuss it: we have de- 
cided beforehand.” L have heard no names 
read, and don’t kuow that the document 
is the act of the Court of Directors. | 
know there are many of them out of 
town, and in their names | protest against 
that document being considered as their 
act. [Hear!] 

Mr. S, Dixon.—I must say that I see 
the conduct of the Court of Directors in 
a different point of view from that of 
the honourable Gentleman who made 
this motion, and I am surprised at the 
language held towards a man whose eha- 
racter through life, for humanity and 
honour, has never been impugned. All 
that has been asked of the mover and 
seconder of this motion is, that they 
would forbear making charges against 
those who may perhaps be hereafter put 
upon their trial. ‘There is an old adage, 
that “‘ There are none so blind as those 
who won't see,” or the necessity of this 
motion would not appear very clear to 
the honourable Geutleman (Mr. Hume), 
for vo longer since than July last, the 
whole case, as regarded Mr. Buckingham, 
was heard in this Court, and the conduct 
of the Court of Directors approved. As 
Mr. Buckingham’s case is now before the 
King in Council, I do submit that any 
proceeding on our part would be im- 
pro ver. 

Mr. Ranpite Jackson.—I beg to 
know whether this proceeding of Mr. 
Buckingham is a personal appeal, as re- 
garding his own particular case, or whe- 
ther it is an appeal against the rules and 
regulations of the Bengal Governmeut 
respecting the press generally. 

The CHatrMan.—I understand that 
the aren of Mr. Buckingham is against 
the rules and regulations. 

Mr. Hume.—I beg to ask how it can 
be any reason for not discussing the ques- 
tion of compensation for the loss of per- 
sonal proverty which Mr. Buckingham 
has sustained, that the general state of 
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the Indian press is before the King in 
Council? Itis monstrous to suppose that 
is a sufficient reason. 

‘The CuairMan then proceeded to di- 
vide the Court. 

Mr. Hume.—As the Directors have 
already prejudged the question, I doubt 
whether they ought to vote. 

‘The CnainmMan.—The Directors had a 
right to come to a conclusion upon it, 


and by being Directors they do not cease 
to be Proprietors. 

The Court then divided upon Mr. 
Hume’s motion, when there appeared 
13 for the question, and 49 against it. 
The Chairman theu declared the ques- 
tion to be carried in the negative, and 
the Court adjourned at a quarter past 4 
o'clock. 





CHARACTER OF THE PUBLIC PAPERS RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 


IN ENGLAND ON 


In a former Number of our Publica- 

tion, we had occasion to advert to the 
establishment of a Paper, under the name 
of The British and Indian Observer, and 
to record its discontinuance. The man- 
ner in which that Paper was conducted, 
was sufficient to disgust all men of good 
taste ; and the attempt which it made to 
unite the praises of despotism in Eng- 
land, with denunciations of despotism in 
India, at the same time that it depre- 
cated the introduction of a free press into 
that country, and thus opposed the only 
check which can effectually curb the ex- 
cesses of arbitrary power wherever they 
may exist, could excite only contempt for 
the mind that deluded itself by a hope of 
ever uniting sentiments and principles so 
entirely incompatible with each other. 
For its indecent outrage on the feelings 
of all good men, in its malignant articles 
on Mr. Henry St. George Tucker, it de- 
served the severest reprobation. For its 
unjustifiable calumnies on Sir William 
Rumbold, it merited equal condemna- 
tion. The parties interested in these 
cases did not think pane to seek 
that redress which they might, no doubt, 
have obtained at the hands of a Jury: 
but a third anjustly aspersed individual, 
Capt. Smith, of the ship William Fairlee, 
brought his action for damages against 
Captain White, formerly of the Bengal 
Army, and Editor of the Paper in ques- 
tion, for slanderous imputations against 
his character. ‘The cause was tried in 
the Court of King’s Bench, during the 
last month, and no defence being set up, 
in justification, the Jury gave a verdict 
for the plaintiff, damages 250/. ‘This 
Paper las lpug since been discontinued, 
and was characterized by the defendant’s 
counsel as so obscure, that no doubt all 
the Jury then heard, for the first time, 
of its ever having had existence. 

Within the past month, another new 
weekly paper has been commenced, 
professing its intention to attend par- 
ticularly to East Indiaaffairs. Although 
the first three numbers of this Paper 
(the whole that haye yet appeared) 


INDIAN AFFAIRS, 


may not afford sufficient data for a 
correct judgment on its merits or de- 
fects, yet we have little hesitation in 
giving It as eur opinion, that it will split 
upon the very rock on which Capt. White 
and his Britishand Iadian Observer were 
shipwrecked, in attempting to unite what 
cannot be reconciled, the ane of des- 
potism and opposition to all innovation 
at home; a professed intention to ani- 
madvert on acts of misgovernment, and 
to advocate the introducticn of improve- 
ment abroad ; and at the same time, the 
expression of avowed hostility to the 
freedom of the press in India, by which 
alone any check on misgovernment there 
can possibly be established, aud by which 
alone the spread of knowledge, without 
which no improvement can take place, 
can be effected there or elsewhere. 

In the first number of this paper, the 
Editor professes ‘* to give early and ac- 
curate intelligence of every transaction 
at home or abroad which reciprocally 
concerned this country and our Euro- 

ean brethren of our Orieutal empire.” 
e then apie of the ‘* varied and 
powerful talent which has been engaged 
to coutribute in all its departments.” He 
next states that, with a view to become 
acceptable to ** men of every shade of 
politics,’’ “ itis determined as far as pos- 
sible to abstain from mere political spe- 
culation,” at the same time that ‘ his 
columns will he always open to /ree dis- 
cussion from all parties, so long as that 
discussion is carried on with temper and 
moderation.” 
‘These are the principal features of the 
rospectus lowed with the first Number. 
zt us see how they are supported by 
the subsequent conduct of the Editor. 
In the Third Number, the proof. which 
it gives of its fullness and accuracy in 
reporting every proceeding connected 
with the interests of India, whether at 
home or abroad, is this.—A debate took 
lace at the India House un the 22d of 

ecember, where the question of: the 
right of the Indian Government to de- 
stroy the PROPERTY as well as to banish 
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the persons of Englishmen without trial, 
was, for the first time, formally discussed ; 
and on this subject Mr. Hume spoke, as 
we have heard (for illness prevented us 
from being present as we had intended) 
with great energy and feeling for more 
than two hours. This Indian Editor, 
on such an occasion as this, ought to 
have had his own reporters in Court, 
to maintain the reputation of his paper 
for fullness and accuracy, and to redeem 
his pledge. ‘This was, however, an ex- 
pense which he did not think it wise to 
imcur. He relied on the Daily Papers, 
and thought it less expensive and trouble- 
some to copy from them. Even in this 
case, however, ove would suppose, that 
he would have looked into all the Mor- 
ning Papers of the following day (which 
he no doubt did) and have selected from 
these the fullest and most accurate report 


for republication in his own pages. No 
such thing. The Morning Chronicle 


contained a reportof Mr. Hume’s speech, 
which occupied above two columns. The 
Times contracted this same speech into 
a few lines only ; and thjs Indian Editor 
who professed his determination to be 
** full and accurate” in all reports of 
proceedings in England connected with 
ndian interests, passes by the former, 
and adopts the latter! If this be the 
way in which he means to redeem his 
pledges, they must be of little worth 
indeed. 

The reader will observe that our own 
report of this debate at the India House 
occupies thirty- four pages of closely print- 
ed matter. There was nothing to prevent 
the Editor of the Telescope procuring as 
full and as accurate a report as this: 
since it is a mere question of expenditure 
in engaging and paying competent re- 
porters for such a purpose. That it may be 
seen, however, how ** full and accurate” 
is his report of this speech of Mr. Hume's. 
which fills nineteen pages of the Oriental 
Herald, we transcribe a// that he has 
published on the subject below: it is as 
follows : ‘ 

“* Mr. Hume addressed the Court at 
very great length. He expatiated on the 
inestimable blessings of a free press, and 
then proceeded to detail most minutely 
the vexatious proceedings which had 
been adopted by Mr. Adam, the late Go- 
vernor-General, to harrass and distress 
Mr. Buckingham — proceedings, that 
ended iu his expulsion from India, and 
the DESTRUCTION OF A VERY VALUABLE 
property. He attributed the conduct 
of Mr. Adam to a feeling of malignant 
revenge. He then went over ali the 
facts of Mr. Arnot’s case, who was, by 
command of Lord Amherst, seized at 
the French: settlement of Chandernagore, 
hurried on board aship, and seut towards 
England, via Bencoolen, instead of being 
allowed to proceed direct to England, 
We do not deem it necessary, as’ THE 












Character of English Papers 


PUBLIC ARE ALREADY ACQUAINTED WITH 
THE SUBJECT, to give more than a cursory 
glance at the speech of the honourable 
gentleman, who concluded by moving 
for papers, in the terms of the requi- 
sition. 

* Mr. D. Kinnarrp seconded the mo- 
tion.” 

This is the whole of the report of the 
speeches of Mr. Hume and Mr. Kinnaird 
in the Times, which the ‘* full and accu- 
rate” editor of the Telescope has copied. 
‘There is an admission that the speech of 
the former gentleman was one of “‘ very 
great length,” that it embraced ‘ mi- 
nute details of facts,”’ and that it re- 
lated to ** the destruction of a very va- 
luable property,’’ which, it might be 
added, was broken up and annihilated 
after the most solemn engagements to 
respect, if not to protect it. This ques- 
tion of property had never been formally 
discussed before ; as the furmer debates 
related to the banishment of individuals 
for their opinions, the suppression of 
public writings and discussions, of which 
it was only one of the accidental conse- 
quences that great loss of property was 
sustained. But even if it had been dis- 
cussed before, is that a good and suffi- 
cient reason for never reverting to it 
again? What would all the clergymen 
of England do, if the facts and opinions 
which they had once laid before their 
auditors were neyer again to be repeated ? 
Their occupation would soon be at an 
eud. What would our peers and com- 
moners do, if they could only trust them- 
selves to detail the same facts and opi- 
nions once to their fellow-senators and 
the country? They must soon cease 
speaking at all. Nay, what would the 
editors of newspapers themselves do, if 
they could never venture to repeat Pm 
or opinions which they had already lai 
before the public? They would soon be 
exhausted. Inthe great question of the 
Aboiition of the Slave Trade—in that of 
arliamentary Reform—in that of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, in short, on every 
great topic that has ever been agitated in 
the country, have these editors been con- 
tent with once stating facts and opinions 
and never returning to the subject? On 
the contrary, they return to it, as they 
ought to do, again and again, and it is 
their duty never to relinquish the advo- 
cacy of a good cause, until its objects 
are accomplished, if it last their lives 
out. When the persecution of the Queen 
agitated all Europe ; when the imprison- 
meut of Napoleon interested the whole 
world; when the French invasion of 
Spain occupied the attention of England, 
did the Times ¢Aen content itself with once 
Stating facts and opinions, and never re- 
turning again to the charge? All its 
readers know that it did not; and thatits 
repetitions of praise and censure, of accu- 
sation aud defence, were incessaut. Why, 
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then,should it shun the same course on the 
subject of the Indian Press? ‘There is 
but one reason: yet, with the Times, it 
is known to be an all-powerful one. It is 
this : its most determined advocacy of the 
freedom of the press in India would not 
sell a single additional copy of its paper, 
while it might, by egw race U abstract 
from it the profitable advertisements of 
the East India Company, from which it 
now derives a large profit. Without such 
an explanation as this, can it be believed 
that the suppression of all public discus- 
sion at the Cape of Good Hope, where 
there are but few Englishmen, and a 
scauty population of other subjects, 
should excite its utmost indignation, and 
induce it, again and again, to pass the 
severest censures on Lord Charles So- 
merset, as the author of such suppres- 
sion : while the very same outrage to the 
rights of freedom, committed in India, 
where there are a hundred times the 
number of Englishmen, and millions of 
other subjects, suffering under the op- 
pression of their rulers, and where, to 
this invasion of mental independence, 
has been added the banishment of indi- 
viduals, and the destruction of property 
to a much larger amount than was in- 
volved in the suppression of the Journal 
at the Cape—excites no such feelings of 
indignation, but leads the editor to treat 
all reference to the subject with a 
sneer, and not only to refuse admission 
into his columns of appeals from the in- 
jured party, but to give such a report as 
the one we have quoted, of a debate, 
which, had it been on almost any other 
question, it would have given at greater 
Jength than any other paper in England. 
The conduct of the Times on this great 

uestion of the Freedom of the Indian 
Press is without excuse ; and must lead 
all reflecting persons to doubt the sin- 
cerity of its professions in other matters, 
when it avows its attachment to freedom 
and its hatred of injustice and oppression 
nearer home. 

To return to the Editor of The Te- 
lescope. We have seen how well he has 
supported the character of his paper for 
** fulness and accuracy” in its reports of 
proceedings on Indian questions. Let us 
see how it maintains its profession of 
having engaged the most ** powerful ta- 
Jent” for the developement of its opi- 
nions. In his paper of Sunday the 26th 
of November, the third number issued, 
and from which the full and accurate 
report of the debate before quoted is 
taken; the “* powerful talent” thus an- 
nounced, produces the following leading 
article : 

“A Court of Proprietors of East 
India Stock, of the proceedings at which 
our readers will find @ report (1) in our 
columns, was held on Wednesday. After 
the discussion of some questions of no 
gregt public importance, (2) Mr. Hume, 
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who, in default of Parliament, is keep- 
ing his oratorical powers in play in Lea- 
denhall-street, brought forward the so- 
often-handled question of the Free Press 
in India. (3). We are far from being ad- 
mirers of the gion administration of 
that country; but we must say, that in 
their suppressing Mr. Buckingham’s pa- 
per, there is nothing to blame in their 
conduct, (4). Whatever may be the ar- 
guments urged, and justly urged, in fa- 
vour of the freedom of discussion in this 
country, none of them at all can apply to 
India. (5). Our empire there, like the 
roperty on the Scotch border, was won 
»y the sword, and by the sword we must 
keep it still. (6). We are foreigners— 
aliens iu every possible point of view, 
and this is well known to the Indian po- 
pulation. (7). Are we, thea, to afford 
them new fuel for faction? Are we to 
fill them with ideas, now unknown, of 
political rights, and speculations on the 
perfectibility of constitutions? (8).. It 
would in truth bea fearful experiment. 
(9). We should never forget the fact, 
that the Europeans of India do not 
amount to more than 45,000 in a popu- 
lation of €0,000,000. Are we then toa 
establish vehicles, by which the millions 
are to be called on to consider their re- 
lative importance to the thousands? (10). 
If such counsel came from our enemy, 
we should be at no loss to appreciate his 
motives. Mr. Hume, unintentionally we 
should hope, made some glaring mis- 
Statements, with respect to the news- 
paper-world of Calcutta. He declared 
the John Bull in the East to be as vio- 
lent and dangerous as Mr. Buckingham’s 
paper; aud added thatit was patronized 
and written ia by men in high official si- 
tuation. Now the Join Bull was a de- 
Sensive not an offensive paper. (11.) Not 
a number of Mr. Buckingham’s print ap- 
peared without some violent and fre- 
quently calumnious attack upon official 
people. (12). To repel these attacks the 
John Bulwas got up—and it did its bu- 
siness. (13). As to its being as dange- 
rous to our interests, a8 its antagonists 
might have been, that is mere nonsense. 
(14). If in the prosecution of its self- 
imposed duty it became very angry, aud 
proceeded to carry the war into the ene- 
my’s quariers, itis no more than what 
we sce every day in newspaper squab- 
bies among ourselves. (15). As to its 
being written in by men in office, the as- 
sertion is false ; Captain Seely has de- 
monstrated its faisehood in his EXCEL- 
LENT ** Voice frem India,’’ and we ne- 
ver expected to have had it repeated. 
Every writer in the Indian Join Bull is 
well known; indeed, in the jimited cir- 
cle of the Calcutta gens de la plume, it 
would be impossible that it should be 
otherwise. (16). 
We hope never to see a Free Press in 
India, that is, free in the sense demand- 
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ed by Mr. Hume ; (17). unless we have 
made up our minds to part with that em- 
pire. Then indeed it may be an efficient 
agent for carrying such a purpose into 
effect. We are happy to perceive that 
the great majority of the Court agrees 
with us in opinion.”’ (18). 

We have numbered the several mem- 
bers of the sentences, that our references 
to them may be numbered to correspond. 
We shall be as brief as possible in the 
notes to this text: for so they must be 
considered, though for the sake of con- 
tinuity we make them follow immedi- 
ately after, in the order of succession, 
marked by the figures above. 

1. Heis evidently ashamed to say “ full 
and accurate,” though this was pledged 
to be maintained in all such reports, only 
a fortnight before. 

2. That is, the bankruptey and de- 
struction of a British mercantile house ; 
and the ruin of hundreds of deserving 
men by the tyrannical and unjust conduct 
of men in power. 

3. It was not the question of a free 
press, but a question as_to the right of 
the Indian Government to destroy the 
property of any man they disliked. 

4. This is an avowal that to enter a 
man’s house, and rob him of all he pos- 
sesses in the world, on grounds that no 
judge or jury would justify, is not wrong. 

5. There is no reasoning with one who 
is so blind as not to see the fallacy of 
such a distinction as this. 

6. Every one else, opposed to the free 
press, contends that we hold India by 
opinion : and that the press is dangerous 
because it would disturb or destroy that 
charm. 

7. If it be well known to the Indians 
that we have no right to be in their 
country, what more is wanting to make 
them hate and desire to expel us? 

8. They know already, it seems, that 
we have no right to govern them, being 
aliens and foreigners : what more could 
a free press teach them ? 

9, The experiment has been tried. It 
lasted four years; and the country was 
more tranquil at the end of that time 
than it had ever been known to be, ei- 
ther before or since. 

10. The relative superiority in num- 
bers of the black to the white population 
in India, is as well known to the Indians 
now as it would be if fifty free presses 
were established in every village. Does 
not every sepoy or black soldier know 
that to a battalion of } ,000 privates there 
are not sometimes more than 10 effective 
white officers? Does not every rygot or 
cultivator know that in a district con- 
taining nearly a million of black inhabi- 
tants there are not sometimes more than 
ten white civil servants ? Andeven in the 
capital of British India itself, where our 
numerical inferiority is least, dees not 
every black man know that, walk in avy 
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direction he may, he will meet 1,000 men 
of his own colour for every white or Eu- 
ropean face that he sees, except in the 
immediate vicinity of the public offices? 
They know their numerical strength as 
well as we do; and itis absurd to sup- 
ose that men with eyes, ears, and un- 

erstandings, should be ignorant of a 
fact so coguizable by every man’s senses. 

11. The writer of this assertion must 
be ignorant of facts. It contained such 
atrocious, uncalled for, and voluntary 
libels, not one of which was written in 
defence, that the Judge on the Indian 
bench declared he could not think of 
them without horror ! 

12. Where, then, was the vigilance 
and power of the law? The ‘* official 
people” combined their purses and their 
influence to sustain a charge of libel 
against this paper: but a Jury of Eng- 
lishmen declared the writings not libel- 
lous, or deserving the slightest punish- 
ment, and acquitted the defendant ac- 
cordingly; and on asubsequent occasion, 
when the Calcutta Journal was produced 
in Court, and fourteen of its supposed 
worst numbers examined, not a libellous 
passage could be found even % its op- 
posing counsel; while the John Bull was 
on that same occasion condemned in the 
most pointed manner by the Judge, and 
its proprietors, who were al public func- 
tionaries of the Indian Government, or 
the Supreme Court, were sentenced to 
yay damages for the offences of their 
ibellous publication. 

13. How it did its business, let the 
foregoing paragraph explain. Yet these 
comrieved libellers were supported and 
encouraged by the same Government 
which suppressed the very paper against 
which no conviction could he obtained ! 

14. [t would be well to define what 
** mere nonsense’’ means, before it be 
pronounced that a proceeding whrich 
gives the subjects of a country proof of 
their rulers being partial and unjust is 
not injurious to the interests of those 
who rule it. 

15, Aye—and if, as in these ‘ squab- 
bles among ourselves,"’ the Editors were 
allowed to fight their own battles to the 
end, there would be no room to com- 
plain; but when a Government steps in 
to cut short the discussion, by permitting 
one party to say any thing he pleases, 
and tearing out the tongue of the other 
as by the root, the affair assumes a very 
different complexion. 

16.—The assertion made by the writer 
of the paragraph above is falser still: if 
degrees in falsehood can be admitted. 
This very accusation, of its being 
** written in by men in office,” was dis- 
tinctly made to the government of 
India in an official letter of the editor of 
the Calcutta Journal, who complained 
of this array of official influence against 
him; and so conscious were the go- 
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vernment of the fact, that they never 
ventured to deny it; a thing impossible 
to be explained but by the assumption 
of its being true. Moreover, Mr. W. B. 
Bayley, Chief Secretary to Government, 
has been known to acknowledge his 
having written in it. Mr. C. Lushington, 
another secretary, has confessed to 
many, that he had written init. Captain 
Lockett, a ‘ man in office,” who filled 
three or four places under government, 
was for many months the avowed editor 
of the John Bull; and gave up his charge 
becanse Lord Hastings complained of 
the unfairness of arraying all the strength 
of the government servants, to make 
attacks on the Calcutta Journal, and 
then officially complaining against it for 
defending itself. Mr. Archdeacon Loring, 
another man in office, wrote in it. Mr. 
Jamieson, who held half a dozen offices 
at once, wrote in it. Every one of its 
many editers were at the time, or have 
been since, in the service of the govern- 
ment. It was set up by funds sub- 
scribed by government officers ; and when 
yrosecuted in the Supreme Court, all 
its proprietors were found to be also 
“‘men in office.’ So much for the 
falsehood of the assertion which here 
pretends to pronounce a truth to be 
alse. 

17. That Captain Seely should demon- 
strate any thiug but his own folly, would 
be surprising indeed: for never was 
there a writer so incapable of demon- 
strating any thing. His earcellent ** Voice 
from India,” is one of the most absurd 
of all the absurd books that have ever 
yet appeared on India; and the writer 
whe could call it excellent, must be 
either regardless of truth, or as lowin 
the scale of intellect as Captain Seely 
himself: lower, we should almost think, 
impossible. In India, the Captain's 
calibre is already well-known : bere it 
is likely to be soon as — esti- 
mated, and when his book shall have 
been analysed, which we hope will be 
speedily, the world will see in what its 
ewveellence consists. 

18. Every writer in the Indian John 
Bullis not well knowr : nor has itbeen to 
this hour, as far as we can learn, ascer- 
tained who were the writers of many of 
the articles that appeared in it. The 
absurdity, however, of the supposition 
that an anonymous writer cannot keep 


his own secret in a small as well as in 
a large community, needs no comment. 

19. We did not before know that there 
were two kinds of free presses. The 
free-press that Mr. Hume demands, is a 
press on which there shall be no previous 
censorship, and which shall be respon- 
ble for its errors of every kind, not to 
the caprice of an arbitrary governor, but 
to the laws of England administered by 
a jury. Men are free to do every 
thing else on the condition of subsequent 
responsibility to the laws: and no good 
reason has ever yet been given why the 
should not be equally free to write sal 
yrint as to do any other thing, sub- 
ject to lawful punishment after trial 
and conviction only. 

We had hardly supposed these remarks 
would have extended so far: but it is 
something to have shown that this pre- 
tender to ‘ fulness and accuracy,” is 
most meagre and inaccurate in his report 
of facts: that the ‘‘ powerful talent” 
engaged for his Paper is inadequate to 
the production of sound opinions or 
logical inferences on matters which it 
ought especially to be able to grasp: aud 
that its pretended respect for “ free 
discussion’’ means no more than its cor- 
dial support of whatever may be written 
on one side, and its approbation of sup- 
wessing entirely whatever could have 

wen Written on the other. 

We have heard the editorship of this 
paper attributed to a writer who once 
conducted a Whig newspaper in Calcutta, 
and who was then the very first to oppose 
the Censorship, and by the aid of an 
Indo-British printer to break through 
its trammels, in a controversy with a 
rival editor, the Reverend Presbyterian 
Parson, whose name is now so noto- 
rious throughout the world. We can 
scarcely believe this to be true. But, 
should it so happen, we have no wish to 
speak harshly of one towards whom we 
have no other dispositions than friendly 
ones, speaking of private and personal 
feelings. By whomsoever it may be 
written, we have spoken of it with re- 
ference to its own merits only: and if 
the reader conceives that the inferences 
as to its weakness and inconsistency are 
borne out by the data from which we 
have drawn them, we shall be satisfied 
with having performed a prblic duty in 
speaking thus plainly on the subject.” 


CURSETJEE MONACKJEE, THE PARSEE MERCHANT OF BOMBAY. 


A CORRESPONDENT has sent us copies 
of the notes given below ; hinting, that 
as we have interested ourselves in be- 
half of the individual in question in his 
more important affairs, we may per- 
haps render him some immediate ser- 
vice by given greater publicity to the 


well-meant notes of his English friends. 
With that view, we readily give them 
a place in our pages. 
DEAR SIR, 
Bombay, 5th June, 1222. 
Despairing of seeing you on my re- 
turn to England, I have to say that I 
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delivered your letter to Cursetjee Mo- 
nackjee, who | employed as my Debash, 
and I have this day settled all my bu- 
siness with him to my satisfaction ; and 
shall have no objection {to recommend 
him to any person coming out with an 
Investment. lam, &e. 
Tuomas Davipson, 
Surgeon of the 
H. C. Ship Berwickshire. 
To Capt. Jos. Levingstone. 


- 
Bealings, near Woodbridge, 

Suffolk, March, 1823. 
The above copy of M. Davidson’s tes- 
timony in favour of Cursetjee Monack- 
jee of Bombay, having been forwarded 
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to me with a request that I would add 
mine, I have no hesitation in certifyin 
that durittg several years in which 
held the office of Garrison Storekeeper 
(since and now called Commissary -Ge- 
neral) at Bombay, Cursetjee Monack- 
jee made supplies through that office 
on account of Government to a very 
large amount; and that | uniformly 
found him correct, active, and intel- 
ligent. As such I have pleasure in 
adding this, my hearty and strong re- 
commendation of Cursetjee Monackjee 
to any mercantile gentleman resorting 
to Bombay. 
Epwarv Moor, 
Major in the Bombay Army. 





LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA, AND OTHER 
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BENGAL, 

The information which has been re- 
ceived from this Presidency, and from 
the seat of war, since our last publica- 
tion, is of an unfavourable description. 
It appears that the enemy continued 
to swarm in increasing numbers along 
the British frontiers, and were inde- 
fatigable in their mode of carrying on 
hostilities. If driven from a stockade 
at night, they were certain to havea 
new one constructed before morning, 
and so silently were these erected, that 


our troops, owing to the thickness of — 


the jungle, seldom discovered them 
until they had first received their fire, 
and that, perhaps, at a moment when 
least expected. 

An unfortunate mistake and failure 
had occurred to an expedition sent out 
by Sir A. Campbell, to attack a stock- 
ade on the banks of the river. Sir A, 
Campbell having embarked for the 
purpese of co-operating with the land 
force, the troops on board his ship un- 
fortunately fired upon our own troops, 
and in the confusion many of our men 
were killed by the fire of theirown party, 
an event which occasioned the failure 
of the expedition. Our troops were 
very unhealthy, and there was some 
complaint of a deficiency of necessaries 
and amumuuvition for a part of the 
forces. 

It had become indispensable to em- 
ploy a large force of the Bengal army 
to the north, in watching the motions 
of Runjeet Singh, to whom the Bur- 
mese had sent an envoy, urging him 
to attack the British dominions on the 
first opportunity ; aud he had so far 
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complied with this, as to collect alarge 
and well-appointed army, under pre- 
tence that its destination was Kabool. 
These proceedings had caused a con- 
siderable sensation at Calcutta; but 
no operations of magnitude were ex- 
pected to commence before November, 
when the rains would cease. 

The 20th regiment, king’s troops, 
had been sent from Bombay to relieve 
Cannanore, and the 47th was under 
orders for Bengal, the Government 
having advertised for ships to convey 
them. 

All the ‘recent skirmishes with the 
Burmese are said to have terminated 
to the disadvantage of the British, 
which was chiefly owing to the nature 
of the ground. Sir Edward Paget, it 
was said, would take the field as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, at the head of 25,000 
men, when the campaign opened, Ten 
thousand more troops, it was expected, 
would be required from England be- 
fore any probable chance of terminat- 
ing the war favourably to the British 
arms, was afforded. 

Colonel Innis, in progress towards 
the Burmese force, with the detach- 
ment under his command, was, on the 
27th of May, on the river Barak, near 
Juttrapore. 

Owing to the rapidity of the current 
of the Barak river, the banks of which 
are so overgrown With an impenetrable 
grass jungle, and in many parts under 
the water, as to render tracking im- 
possible, Colonel Innis did not reach 
the Gogra nullah till the evening of 
the 25th. Having heard that, from 
this nullah, a passage extended across 
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the Jheels to the hill of Telayn, a 
movement which would have en- 
abled him te turn the enemy’s ad- 
vanced position at that place, the Co- 
lonel resolved upon making the at- 
tempt, but had not proceeded far be- 
fore he discovered the channel to be 
too narrow for the large boats on 
which the ordnance was embarked, and 
he, therefore, returned to the Barak 
river on the morning of the 27th, and 
continued his course to Hg = eee 
Whilst in the Gogra nullah, Colonel 
Innis took advantage of his proximity 
to the enemy to reconnoitre their posi- 
tion, and detached Lieutenant Fisher 
and Lieutenant Craigie for that pur- 
pose, From the report of these offi- 
cers, as well as from his own observa- 
tions, he ascertained that the hill of 
Telayn was strongly stockaded, and 
that the evemy were there in consider- 
able numbers. By a Burmese prison- 
er, taken by Gumbheer Singh, on the 
26th June, he learned the following in- 
telligence :— 

The prisoner belonged to the force 
at Daodputlee, commanded by Chey- 
key Yamoo. He left that place, with 
five others, in a foraging party, three 
days before. They came down the 
Barak on rafts of plantain trees, and 
landed near the spot where Gumbheer 


Singh attacked them, There were three 
stockades at Daodputlee, and the Bur- 
mese came from Munipore in parties 


of 1000 men each. The first was then 
at Telayn, commanded by Jeytoo, and 
the second at Tarrapoor, under Eay- 
leab, 1000 strong. At Daodputlee 
there were 1000 in the old stockade, 
called Shoe-mang. In the puckah- 
house there were 1000, and in the third 
stockade 1009 more. The Burmah 
king bad ordered 15,000 men to invade 
Cachar ; the rest of that number were 
expected. There were no troops in the 
rear of Daodputlee nearer than at Mu- 
nipore, where there were 1000. In 
passing the hills many of. the Burmese 
troops died, many were drowned in the 
passage of the river, and many were 
sick. They had no store of grain, but 

rocured it from the neighbouring vil- 
ages. In passing the hills, they took, 
each man, eight seers of rice, and one 
of salt, from Tumonoo, and plundered 
all the villages on the route from that 
place. The object of the Burmese 
was to remain at Daodputlee and Te- 
layn during the rains, and to advance 
in the dry season. The Boora Rajah, 
Governor of Assam, his son, and many 
other Rajahs, with about 1200 men, 
were stockaded on the north side of 
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the Zojee Sagur tank, to the south- 
ward of Rungpoor. Their plunder was 
at Rungpoor, and the captive women 
and children at Jypoor. 

It is admitted by men of all parties, 
that there is no war, since the days of 
TippooSahib,which has worn so threat- 
ening an appearance as the present : 
and the acknowledged imbecility of 
the existing administration of India 
make apprehensions for its result the 
more serious. This feeling prevails at 
Caleutta as strongly as it does here: 
and the tenor of all the letters we have 
seen is uniform in this respect. 

These letters have indeed disposed 
all who have perused them, to be more 
than usuaily apprehensive respecting 
the next intelligence from that quar- 
ter. Lord palheret is said to have 
made the necessary concessions to Sir 
E. Paget, and to have invested him 
with full powers for the prosecution of 
the war. The effective strength of the 
English employed against the Bur- 
mese amounts to 5000 men, consisting 
of the King’s 13th, 38th, and 4|st re- 
giments, the Madras European Re- 
giment, and the 3d, 8th, 9th, 10th, 
17th, and 20th Native corps. 

The latest letters received from In- 
dia are those brought by the Cam- 
bridge, and these confirm all the previ- 
ous accounts of a serious misunder- 
standing between the principal officers 
of Government and the Governor-Ge- 
neral, Sir Edward Paget, it is said, 
had even resigned his seat in Council, 
from being unable to concur conscien- 
tiously in the measures of Lord Am- 
herst ; but under the circumstances in. 
which he was placed, he still retained 
his military command. 

Accounts of the most unfavourable 
nature are given of the health of the 
troops. This, indeed, was to be ex- 
pected, from the extremely imprudent 
step of landing, in such unnecessary 
haste, a body of Englishmen and of- 
ficers, on an unhealthy coast, in the 
most unhealthy season of the whule 
year; and with nothing but a prospect 
of heavy rains before them for four 
months at the least, with intervals of 
intolerable heat from a burning sun : 
while the cotton tents with which they 
were furnished, were totally inade- 
quate to protect them from the effects 
of either the one or the other. 

The following is given in a new 
weekly paper on Indian affairs, ‘‘ The 
Telescope,” as the substance of the in- 
formation it has been able to collect on 
this subject :-— 

‘ An officer employed on the Rangoon 
I 
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expedition writes to his friend in the 
neighbourhood of Malwa, that disease 
had already commeuced its ravages 
among the troops at that place ; and, to 
add to their misfortunes, they were 
obliged to confine themselves within a 
wooden stockade, which they had erect- 
ed as a temporary defence; for the 
natives oceupied the surrounding coun- 
try to such an extent, that it was dan- 
gerous to cross the limits of the in- 
trenchment; and even when they were 
driven from a stockade, unless it was 
held by our troops, it was almost im- 
mediately re-occupied by the enemy. 
From this cause, all supplies from the 
interior were completely cut off, and 
no other provisions could be procured 
for the troops but rice, which was 
brought by sea from the island of 
Chedubah. 

‘From another source, we learn, that 
orders had been issued to reinforce all 
the regiments on the Bengal establish- 
ment to the amount of 200 men each, 
making in all an augmentation of 
14,000 men to that army, and this, too, 
only to supply the deficiencies which it 
is expected this war will cause. It is 
further stated, that early in the cold 
season an army, consisting of 30,000 
men, will proceed into the Burmese 
country, by our eastern frontier, under 
the command of Sir Edward Paget in 
person, who, it is added, is still at va- 
riance with the Governor-General, and 
has resigned his seat in the Supreme 
Council. Another force, proceeding 
from Madras and Bombay, is to carry 
on operations on the Rangoon side. 
We have heard, too, upon authority 
which we have no reason to doubt, 
that the Court of Directors have ap- 
plied to his Majesty’s Government, for 
six additional regiments of infantry, to 
be despatched immediately for India ; 
in consequence of which, it is said, 
ten additional regiments will be raised 
soon after Parliament meets, 

© But it is not in this war alone that 
the sufferings of India are to be cen- 
tered. Bombay, Madras, and the up- 
per provinees of Bengal are threatened 
with a famine. At Bombay, when the 
last advices came away, only six inches 
of water had fallen, when the average 
quantity during many years, at the 
same season, was upwards of 14 
inches. The consequence is, that the 
tanks, wells, and rivers have been 
nearly dried up; and one correspon- 
dent states, that such is the deficiency 
of water and pasture, that at Poonah 
the inhabitants have been driving in 
their cattle, and selling them as low as 
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at three annas (about five pence) per 
head. At Madras, by the last ac- 
counts, no monsoon had commenced ; 
and in the upper provinces of Bengal, 
in the beginning of August, a strong 
westerly wind prevailed, unaccompani- 
ed by a single drop of rain. The na- 
tives attribute all these calamities to 
the baleful influence of the comet 
which has made its appearance in these 
regions. 

‘The expense of the war is enor- 
mous: we stated formerly that a crore 
and a half of rupees had been expend- 
ed. That sum has since been in- 
creased to 200 lacs, and the monthly 
extra expense of the war is estimated 
at 40 lacs (about 50,0007.) When we 
consider, at the same time, the neces- 
sary effect of the famine in decreasing 
the revenue, it is evident that the 
Treasury of Calcutta will soon be ex- 
hausted, and that it will be necessary 
te draw bills on England for the dif- 
ference. It is obvious that the rate of 
exchange in favour of this country 
must materially improve, and this so- 
litary fact is all that we have to con- 
gratulate ourselves upon in the whole 
complexion of the intelligence. 

‘From the same causes which have 
ruined the grain crop, indigo has failed 
in every part of the country, save in the 
Jessore and Dacca districts, and all 
that can be said of itin that quarter is, 
that it has still some chance; but the 
fate of the crops for the last three 
years should prevent our being too 
sanguine. The crop on the whole will 
certainly be short, and, from the small 
quantities of the best qualities in the 
market, a great advance in price may 
be anticipated. Safflower and the 
other productions of Sylhet and the 
eastern frontier, that being the seat of 
war, must be totally deficient for this 
year. 

‘When the Cambridge sailed, the 
47th regiment were marching down 
from Poonah, to embark, to join Sir 
Edward Paget, who was to take the 
field with 15 or 20,000 men, as soon as 
the season opened: the general belief 
was, that it would be a protracted war. 

‘The drought was such, that the na- 
tives were dying by hundreds, and all 
kinds of grain was 100 per cent. in ad- 
vance. 

‘We learn, by a private letter from 
India, that Lieutenant-Colonel Morri- 
son, of the 44th regiment, has been 
appointed Brigadier-General on the 
Chittagong frontier. This is the same 
officer who commanded in Upper Ca- 
nada at Chrystler’s Farm, when with 
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the 49th and 89th regiments he defeat- 
ed a much superior force of the Ameri- 
cans,’ and drove the invading army 
across the Saint Lawrence. From his 
known talent and experience in bush 
fighting, acquired in America, we con- 
sider him eminently qualified for such 
a command.’ 

From the circumstance of the great- 
est part ‘of the Indian newspapers 
brought by the ship Cambridge from 
Bouey, haying been lost in the pilot 
vessel, as will be found stated in our 
Home Intelligence, the accounts from 
India are necessarily very unconnect- 
ed; but enough may be collected from 
such as have been already given, to 
show that the Company have raised up 
a far more formidable enemy, both as 
regards their power and their vigilance, 
than any they have had to contend with 
for years past; and it is by no means 
improbable that this war, by showing 
the natives of India their own strength, 
may teach them also how to employ it. 

We regret to find that the practice of 
self-immolation by the Hindoo widows 
still continues with unabated vigour : 
and we had selected two statements 
from several others of equal horror, 
contained in our files of papers for 
publication here: but we are compel- 
led for want of space to omit them for 
the present. Itis a melancholy fact, 
that while the Hindoos have, in many 
instances, been compelled to yield to 
the sometimes severe and altogether 
uncongenial laws of England, no efforts 
whatever have been made to support 
the laws of humanity, and to put down 
at once a practice so degrading to the 
rulers and the ruled, though its imme- 
diate abolition is as safe as it is practi- 
cable. 

Shakesperian Rope Bridges — Among 
the many singular instances of nomen- 
clature which every day presents, we 
know of none more likely to excite a 
smile than this. A certain Mr. Colin 
Shakespear, a Bengal Civil Servant, 
for some years past Post-Master Gene- 
ral, at Calcutta, and no doubt a very 
worthy man in his way, has been 
seized with the ambition of sending his 
name down the stream of time in con- 
nexion with ‘‘ rope-bridges,’’ rather 
than “‘ dawk-stages,”’ for his. attention 
to which he is much better known by his 
contemporaries. Some future reader, 
who may see the term, without know- 
ing the history of it, may imagiue that 
it had reference to some antiquated 
bridge of the immortal Poet, thrown 
across the silver Avon, to facilitate bis 
escape after some marauding excursion 
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in a neighbouring park ; and in some 
Gentleman’s Magazine of the next 
century; it is not impossible, but that 
future antiquaries may occupy- page 
after page in discussing so interesting a 
matter. We think it right, therefore, 
to put it on record in the Oriental He- 
rald, that the Shakesperian Rope 
Bridges are of much less classic ori- 
gin; that Mr. Colin Shakespear, who, 
besides his dignity as Postmaster, now 
signs himself ‘‘ Superintendent General 
of Shakesperian Rope Bridges,” is a 
person of much less genius than the 
Bard of Avon; and that his principal 
merit consists in announcing, in no un- 
ostentatious manner, the various in- 
ventions and improvements which he 
believes he bas made in the new dresses 
and badges of bis postmen, the fanci- 
ful divisions of his districts, and the in- 
troduction of this new expedient for 
crossing streams, in acountry through- 
out the upper part of which the prin- 
ciple has been known and reduced to 
practice for years before, and of which, 
designs have been published, even in 
India itself, long before the Shakespe- 
rians were introduced there. 


MADRAS. 


The accounts from Madras continue 
to speak of the truly wretched state of 
the poorer class of natives, who were 
actually perishing from starvation, 
many having died in the streets from 
absolute want of food. The wealthier 
natives, as well as the Europeans, had 
made very magnificent donations ; but 
these, though given with all expected 
liberality, were totally inadequate to 
meet the wants of the numerous suf- 
ferers. 

The Kiog’s 48th regiment of foot had 
arrived at Madras from New South 
Wales ; and many of the men had been 
attacked by the chilna, immediately 
after their being stationed im Fort St. 
George, and the regiment had suffered 
severely; the deaths being estimated 
at ten men per day, and nearly the 
whole of the Light Infantry had been 
carried off, 


BOMBAY. 


The last arrival from Bombay, was 
the Cambridge, which sailed on the 
llth of August, and brought papers 
and letters trom thence to that date; 
but in the passage of the purser with 
his dispatches from the ship to the 
shore, off the Isle of Wight, nearly all 
the papers were lost, as well as the 
greater portion of the letters, by which 
weare necessarily deprived of the infor- 
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woes 
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mation, that might otherwise have been 
obtained. 

The following remarkable case, 
which was tried in the Supreme Court 
of Bombay, on the 30th of. July, 1824; 
is taken from one of the few papers 
that have reached. 

The Court having met at the usual 
hour, Feng with the trial of Lieute- 
nant rge Richard Sloven Fenwick, 
of the 2d Battalion Ist Regiment Bombay 
Native Infantry, charged with the murder 
of a Bheel Chief, at a place called Looner 
Warra, on the 23d of January 1823, b 
causing him to be hanged by the nec 
until he died. 

The circumstances which appeared in 
evidence on this trial are to the follow- 


a mong 
ieut. T. R. Billamore, being called 
and sworn, stated, that he is Adjutant of 
the. 2d Battalion of the Ist Regt. N. L. 
now at Rajcote; that he is well ac- 
uainted with the hand-writing of Lieut. 
enwick ; and that the letter now shown 
him is in the hand-writing of Lieut. F. 
and is addressed te the deponent ; 
that he forwarded it to Capt. Morin, the 
commanding officer of the battalion ; 
and that in consequence of the receipt of 
the said letter, he went, by order of Cap- 
tain Morin, and put Lieut. F. under 
arrest. The letter was as follows : 


© To Lieut. and Adjt. T. Billamore, 
2d Batt. Ist N. I. 

£ Sir,—It has now become my hard 
lot to come forward and display to the 
world what I cau no longer wish to con- 
ceal, if I ever did, and in the hope thata 
speedy investigation will soon put an end 
to my mentaldistress. However, before 
discharging what I allude to, I must beg 
to express my regret at having written a 
letter dated on or about the 29th of Ja- 
nuary 1824, disputing, or pretending to 
dispute, the justice of my brother officers. 
The letter in question was written when 
I was extremely irritated, and I ho 

ill be forgiven partially, if not wholly. 

‘o. come to the point, when I commanded 
a detachment at Lounwarrah, under cir- 
cumstances I cannot disclose at present, 
I caused to be hung up a Bheel Chief, 
named Etcha Fajjee,on the 25th January 
1823. Conscious as I am that eve 
thing to my disadvantage will be lai 
hold of eagerly in certain quarters, I 
shall at least have the benefit of having 
voluntarily come forward to disclose the 
above ; and knowing, as I — too, that 
a jury of my country will honourably 
acquit me, if I am not too confident in 
my counsel. I shall not now say any 
thing regarding the treatment I have re- 
ceived here, it is quite enough to drive 
me to any disclosing ; if depriving me of 
28 rs. permensem is any object, I env 
not their feelings. I request you will 
lay this letter before the commanding 
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officer.—I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your most obedient humble servant, 
* GeorGeE R. Fenwick. 
© Rajcote, 23d March 1824.’ 


Shaik Abdulla, having been sworn 
deposed, that he is a subedar in the ad 
battalion Ist regiment N. I. and was em- 
ployed in adetachment under Lieut. Fen- 
wick, the prisoner at the bar: that the 
detachment consisted of 80 sepoys, one 
subedar (deponent), one jemedar, five 
havildars, and five naiques, with several 
troops of the Guicowar’s cavalry ; that 
about fourteen months ago, whilst sta- 
tioned at Looner Warra, the above de- 
tachment, with twelve of the cavalry, 
was ordered out by Lieut. Fenwick to 
fight the bheels (or thieves) in the neigh- 
bourhood ; that about eleven o'clock at 
night they got ready, and marched about 
six coss towards a place called Sumaria ; 
about four o'clock, when within a coss 
of the said place, they halted. At day- 
break they, by order of Lieut. F., at- 
tacked the village of Sumaria. The fight 
continued till it was clear day-light ; and 
all the bheels found in the village were 
killed, and their houses set on fire. After 
the fight, Lieut. F. told deponent that 
he had made two bheels prisoners, and 
that one had wounded a sepoy in the 
hand, and was a very savage fellow. The 
detachment remained at Sumaria till 
about ten o’clock, and then marched for 
their lines at Looner Warra. When 
nearly half way back, Lieut. F. with the 
cavalry, proceeded on before them, and 
left the d tachment under command of 
the deponent to follow with the two 
bheel prisoners. On the road they met 
the rajah of Looner Warra, who said to 
the deponent, that many English officers 
had come there, but none of them had 
done such good services as Lieut. F.; 
and, pointing out one of the bheels, said 
that was a burra huramzadu, that he 
had about 400 bheels at his command, 
and that if he (the rajah) had caught 
him, he would have killed him imme- 
diately. About two o’clock they reached 
their lines at Looner Warra, and after dis- 
missing the detachment, and placing the 
prisoners in the quarter guard, the depo- 
nent reported the same to Lieut. F., at 
the same time telling him what the rajah 
had said; Lieut. F. replied, It is of 
no consequence, go to your dinner.’’ 
About seven o’clock in the evening, hav- 
ing been sent for by Lieut. F. he went to 
him, in company with his orderly, and 
found him near a mowrah tree, with 
some dooley-bearers, and one of the pri- 
soners who had been taken in the morne 
ing. Deponent made a salam to Lieut. 
Fenwick, who said, ‘ Subedar, T am 
going to make a little tamashu (sight) ;’° 
the deponent asked, what tumashu ? 
Lieut. F. replied, ‘‘ I am going to hang 
the bheel.” The deponent, speaking in 
a@ low tone to Lieut, F. said, ‘* Sir, ac- 
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cording to the rules of the English Go- 
vernment, when they give order from 
Europe, then the man should be hanged ; 
this is not proper.’ Lieut. F. said, 
** Never mind.” At this time some of 
the dooley-bearers were on the tree, and 
a dooley having been brought, the pri- 
soner was placed on it, and the rope put 
round his neck, but not properly ; and 
the prisoner was alarmed, and began to 
shake. Lieut. F. was angry, and desired 
the depouent to see to it. Deponent did 
so, and put the knot under the bheel’s 
ear, the other end having been before 
fastened to a branch of the tree. Lieut. 
F. then ordered the dooley to be taken 
away, and the bheel was left hanging, 
and deponent immediately went to his 
quarters: the name of the man who 
was thus hanged was Etcha Puggee ; he 
was the pateil of the village of Sumaria 
and commanded about 400 bheels, an 
Was a notorious thief and robber. 

Ishee Sing, naique, being called, cor- 
roborated the above evidence. 

Lient.-Colonel Ballantyne having been 
called, stated, that he is a political agent 
to the Bombay Government in the Myhce 
Caunta, and is under the orders of the 
resident at Baroda. Has been at Looner 
Warra: the country round belongs to 
the rajah of Looner Warra, who pays 
tribute to the Guicowar, and also to 
Scindia. The rajahis a sovereign prince, 
with power of life and death over his 
own territories: the ferce under Lieut. 
Fenwick was part of the Guicowar’s 
subsidiary force, and under the order of 
the resident: they were Company’s 
troops. There was an alliance between 
the Guicowar and the Bombay Govern- 
ment, a written treaty: he had seen it. 
There was no written treaty between the 
rajah of Looner Warra and the Bombay 
Government. The rajah was tributary 
to the Guicowar; and the British Go- 
vernment guaranteed the fulfilment of the 
treaties with the Guicowar by the tribu- 
tary states, to pay certain quotas of re- 
venue or tribute, He had made commu- 
nications from the Bombay Government 
to the rajah of Looner Warra, through 
the resident at Baroda, and vice versa; 
and the results of these communications 
had been acted on by both Gevernments, 

At the close of Colonel Bailantyne’s 
evidence, Mr. IRwIN submitted that there 
was no evidence to prove the alleged 
murder to have been committed in the 
territory of a native prince »n India, in 
alliance with the Bombay Government, 
sufficient to prove the jurisdiction of the 
Court. 

Mr. ApvocaTeE-GENERAL was heard in 
answer, and quoted 26 Geo. JII. cap. 57, 
sec. 29, which he contended was unre- 

, ¢ither expressly or impliedly, and 
which gave the Courts of Oyer and Ter- 
miner in India jurisdiction over British 
su in India, for crimes committed 
withiv the Company's limits, 
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After hearing Mr. Irwin in reply, the 
Court reserved the point, and directed 
the trial to proceed. 

Munsa Pursad, sepoy of the 2d batta- 
lion Ist regiment N. I. deposed, that he 
was orderly to Lieut. Fenwick, at Looner 
Warra, on the day when a bheel was 
hanged. That he was desired by Lieut. 
Fenwick to call to him the muccadum to 
bring to a mowrah tree, about 100 paces 
from the lines, four dooley-bearers, with 
a dooley and a rope. Lieut. F. likewise 
ordered deponent to bring the two bheel 
yrisoners under the mowrah tree, which 
he did. He corroborated the testimony 
of Shaik Abdulla, the subedar, as to 
the hanging of one of these bheels, with 
the exception that he, the deponent, did 
not hear the order given for removing 
the dooley. 

Jugga Gogul proved that, by Lieut. 
Fenwick’s orders, he cut down the body 
of the bheel, and threw it into the river 
about an hour after he was hanged. 

The Cnrer Justice, in summing up, 
recapitulated the leading points in the 
evidence, and directed the attention of 
the jury particularly to the difference be- 
tween the taking away the life of an 
enemy in the heat of battle, and the act 
of destroying it in cool blood: that in 
this case twelve hours had elapsed from 
the capture of the two bheels to the 
time that Lieut. Fenwick gave orders to 
hang one of the prisoners; that this 
must be admitted to be a sufficient time 
for a man to become cool; and if the 
jury were satisfied with the truth of the 
evidence that had been adduced, there 
could be no doubt that Lieut. Fenwick is 
guilt of the crime of murder. That the 
question of the jurisdiction of the Court 
was one which did not rest with the 
jury, although the prisoner at the bar 
would have the advantage of any @bjec- 
tion on that head which might be here- 
aiter urged in arrest of judgment. 

The jury retired, and, after an hour’s 
consideration, returned- a verdict of 
** Guilty,” accompanied by 4 strong 
recommendation to mercy, on account of 
the inexperience of the prisoner, and the 
peculiarity of the circumstances under 
which he wag placed. 


Had the prisoner heen recommended 
to mercy on the ground of insanity, it 
might have been intelligible : but what 
experience is necessary to know tuat 
murder is wrong? Every boy of five 
years old has experience enough for this: 
and as to the ‘* peculiarity of the cir- 
cumstances,” they afford no palliation 
whatever. 


—_—— 


PENANG. 

By accounts from the Andamans, re- 
ceived at Penang, it appears that the 
natives had cut off several ofthe crew of 
the boats recently frequenting those 
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parts for Beecho de Mer. The Nacoda 


or native captain of oue of these boats, 
stated, that whileemployed in gathering 
this article, a large body of savages 
rushed upon the boat’s crew from the 
woods, armed with bows and arrows and 
spears, up»n which the men instantly 
made for their boat; but before they 
could reach it, three of them being 
wounded, were unfortunately seized. As 
the boat was pulling off to the junk, the 
crew distinctly observed the savages 
murder one of their unfortunate com- 
rades, and shortly after they cut the 
body to pieces, and divided it among 
them. ‘lhe Nacoda of the Brig Ker- 
vim, of Penang, also reported that a 
party of eight men left his vessel to pro- 
ceed into the interior to collect a cargo 
of Beecho de Mer, with greater facility 
and expedition, under the express con- 
dition of returning in eight days at the 
farthest, but this period had elapsed, and 
the Nacoda waited several days beyond 
that time without any appearance of 
them. The season being far advanced, 
it became unsafe to continue any longer 
at such an anchorage, he was therefore 
compelled to leave the place without 
them, not doubting they had fallen iuto 
the hands of the savages. 


BATAVIA. 


The latest accounts from Batavia are 
rather favourable. The Dutch autho- 
rities had received an account of the 
treaty concluded between his Nether- 

‘land Majesty and our Court, but baving 
received no instructions, did not con- 
sider themselves authorized to act upon 
it. It was generally thought, however, 
throughout the settlement, that an ac- 
commodation would be entered into, by 
which our manufactures would be ad- 
mitted into the Javanese ports, with the 
impost of aduty of 20 per cent. Pro- 
duce in Java was falling, particularly 
coffee ; freight was high in consequence 
of the Burmese expedition having taken 
up so much shipping. 

Letters received from Batavia con- 
firm the accounts of the embarrassment 
of the Batavian Government for want of 
money, Which had been caused by their 
previous decree, excluding, by heavy 
charges, the English trade. The ships 
arriving at Batavia, instead of unload- 
ing there, as formerly, now proceeded to 
Singapore, Penang, Manilla, &c. and 
the consequence of this was, that the 
Government was without a dollar in the 
Treasury, while the English merchants, 
to whom they had applied for assistance, 
refused to make any advances unless 
the obnoxious regulations were repealed, 
Jt was generally imagined the Goyern. 
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ment would be compelled to yield from 
necessity, 


MAURLEFIUs, 


By letters from the Isle of France, of 
the 17th of August, it is stated that all 
communication between that islandand 
the sister Isle of Bourbon was for the 
time interrupted, iu consequence of the 
measles, ina very aggravated form, hav- 
ing committed great ravages among the 
slave population of the latter island.— 
It is known, from experience of the 
colony of the Cape of Good Hope, that 
the plague itself could not be more 
fatal among the negroes than the mea- 
sles or smallpox; and though these 
islands possess every facility in recruit- 
ing their slave population trom Mada- 
gascar, still such a visitation must be 
felt.as a very great calamity. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


In the latest letters from this colony, 
several new instances of the tyranny of 
Lord Charles Somerset are recorded. 
He seems resolved to brave the strong 
indignation which his conduct has ex- 
cited at home ; though it is to be hoped 
that justice will await him immediately 
on his return, which now seems to be 
finally determined on. The following 
are the remarks of The Times on his 
conduct. ‘* How many men whose rank 
is their sole recommendation to a public 
trust of even subordinate value, now 
fill the office of presidence and autho- 
rity among the dependencies of Great 
Britain. We pray our readers to con- 
sider quietly how they would relish the 
sort of government, which has been 
more than once within these few months 
described to exist in this much suffer- 
ing Colony. A literary society, which 
the Chief Justice, the other legal per- 
sons, and a large majority of the well 
informed and respectable residents, as 
well as men of property in the interior 
of the settlement, proposed to institute, 
not for innocent enjoyment alone, but 
for the advancement of arts and intelli- 
gence—of letters and civilization, was 
put down at once by an overbearing 
and insulting threat, that an old :pro- 
clamation of 1800, flamed against 
Dutch conspirators for betraying the 
Cape (then a new conquest) to the ene- 
mies of England, should be enforced 
against our peaceful, enlightened, and 
loyal fellow subjects! It was “ dan- 
gerous ;”’ it was, forsooth, * obnox- 
ious” tothe titled Vandal. The illus- 
trious Francis of Austria and Italy, 
did not wish for learned men so much 
as loyal siJects, Yet even Ae. was 
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not barbarian enough to. charge his 
subjects with disloyaity, for only seek- 
ing to improve themselves in know- 
ledge. We talk of ignorance, of inso- 
lence, of inveterate prejudice among 
the Grandees of Spain, or slaves of 
Turkey, but where was there ever a 
match for this ?” 

By accounts from this Colony to the 
end of October, we learn that the sub- 
scription raised in England for the re- 
lief of the distressed settlers, amounting 
to about £5000, had been received 
there, and was about to be applied to 
the purposes for which it was raised. 
This laudable effort was not, however, 
unopposed by those to whom humanity 
without some dernier sinister motive 
is a stranger. The following letter, 
dated the Ist of October, contains the 
particulars of the attempt made to 
place this charitabie fund under the 
control of the Governor, and which, 
if it had been effected, would have 
rendered it a medium for petty and vin- 
dictive party spirit to dole out its ran- 
cour, and have degraded equally the 
charitable donors and the distressed 
receivers. The letter also contains 
some other facts of very considerable 
interest ; facts, bye the bye, which will 
lead the reader to imagine the scene 
is laid in some of the despotic states of 
Barbary, and render frequent reference 
to the heading of this article neces- 
sary, before it can become familiar to 
the reader, that he is perusing acts 
committed, and opinions advanced in 
a Colony belonging to the Empire of 
Gveat Britain, aud governed by an in- 
dividual appointed by bis Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, the pretended friends 
of freedom. . The following is the letter 
to which we allude :— 

* It will be recollected that a sum, 
amounting to near £5000 was raised in 
England for the relief of the distressed 
settlers. On the arrival of the money, 
an attempt was made by the Govern- 
ment to possess itself of the funds; 
but the Committee were determined to 
resist this official interference, A meet- 
ing of the Cape Town Society was called 
on the subject, at which Mr. Wilber - 
force Bird, Comptroller of Customs, 
attended, and made a motion to the 
effect that the money should be placed 
under the control of the Government. 
This caused great disgust and confu- 
sion, and when put to the vote, only 
five hands were held up for it, and these 
were persons dependant on the Govern- 
ment. 

_ £ Ashort time sinee Dr. Philip, Pre- 
sident of the Missionary Society; Mr. 


Fairburn, and Mr. Blair; an Indian 
geutleman, were anxious to establish 
a Literary Society, and met at Mr. 
Thompson's (a most moderate man in 
opinion) to consider the formation of 
such a society. Mr. Blair, a highly 
respectable gentleman from India, pre- 
viously wrote to the Governor, request- 
ing his sanction, and received a most 
insolent reply. The morning after the 
meeting, Dr. Philip and Mr. Fairburn 
were summoned before the Authorities, 
to know how they dared attend a Redi- 
cal Meeting, and were threatened. The 
result was, the Society was for the pre- 
sent laid aside. 

* Poor Edwards, who has been can- 
demned to seven years’ transportation, 
for a proposed libel, without proof by 
witnesses of any sort, was sent to Ro- 
bin Island, a place where Convicts are 
usually sent to. The Minerva convict- 
ship touched lately at Simon’s Bay, on 

~ her way to New South Wales, on which 
Edwards was brought to Simon’s Bay, 
to be put on board. Shortly after his ar - 
rival, he, in despair, cut his throat ; 
but being interrupted in the act, he did 
not accomplish his purpose. 

* Mr. Bishop Burnett, a descendant, 
by the way, of the author of the Refor- 
mation, and a most respectable and 
high-spirited man, who has been long 
obnoxious to the Government on ac- 
count of his independent spirit, has 
been tried for a libel spoken, and sen- 
tenced to seven years’ transportation.’ 

{t appears that these, and similar acts 
of late, had added if possible to the eb- 
loquy which before attached to the 
Government of Lord Charles Somerset ; 
and popular prejudice had began -so 
strongly to evince itself, that, joined to 
the report of the Cowmissioners of 
Enquiry, it became sufficient to excite 
even the fears of the Governor, who 
though apparently lost.to the feeling 
which would have prompted him to 
remedy the evils be had done, and re- 
pair the injuries he had committed, was 
by no means indifferent tothe probable 
loss of his Governorship, and the conse- 
quent deprivation of the very desirable 
salary attached thereto. To change 
the course of conduct, however late, 
by which this prejudice bad been 
excited, and for which these re- 
ports so loudly called, was not to be 
thought of for a moment. In lieu 
of this, the usual engine of tyranny, 
which corrupt itself, will always be 
surrounded by attendant corruption, 
were put in force, and the minions of 
this immaculate Governor, ministered 
at their various posts, and went forag- 
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ing round the country to obtain ad- 
dresses from the boors, &c. expressive 
of the noble, patriotic, and truly pa- 
rental conduct of Govervor Somerset. 
The whole of these worthy personages 
were under the direction of that loyal 
and consistent Gentleman, Mr. Oliver, 
the Spy, who, however, had merged 
all his titles to public distinction, in 
the plain cognomen of Mr. William 
Jones ; and had been appointed to a 
distinguished post under a Government, 
the principles and practices of which 
were so much in accordance with his 
former occupation. 

When this plan was first put in exe- 
cution, the experience of the conduc- 
tors of it, together with the terror in- 
spired by the consequences of a refusal, 
induced many individuals to put down 
what was termed their ‘ voluntary” 
signatures, and these were forwarded 
immediately to Earl Bathurst, as the 
spontaneous opinions of the Colony. But 
we learn by the last arrivals from the 
Cape, that hatred of the Governor and 
his measures had so much increased, 
that even terror was but a second- 


ary feeling; consequently, the addresses 
were becoming almost as great a rarity 
on the part of the people as the acts 
of justice were on the part of their 


ruler. This had excited considerable 
alarm among the satellites of the Cape, 
who found, in the failure of this dirty 
work, their occupations gone, and who, 
as society gradually advanced in a de- 
sire for law, liberty, and justice, found 
the circle of their influence as gradu- 
ally contracting. 

Affairs continued in this state when 
the latest letters left, and it now re- 
mains to be seen, whether the English 
Parliament will tolerate that one of the 
representatives of the monarch of a 
free nation, shall play the despot with 
jmpunity, or that a man evincing a 
capacity, limited even for a private 
circle, shall hold in his hands and un- 
der his control the fortunes and ex- 
istence of distant thousands. 


PERSIA. 


Letters from Shiraz announce that 
on the 27th of April, 1824, there was an 
earthquake which lasted six days and 
nights without intermission. One-half 
of that city has been swallowed up, 
and the other overturned! All the in- 
habitants, with the exception of scarce- 
ly 500, are destroyed. Kazeroun, a 
town between Bushire and Shiraz, has 
also been swallowed up with almostrall 
the inhabitants! No trace of the 
Mountains about Kazaroun were said 
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to remain. The calamity is considered 
to have been more severe than even 
that of the recent destruction of Alep- 


po. 
EGYPT. 


While almost every part of Europe is 
suffering from the overflowing of rivers, 
that great source of fertility in Egypt, 
the Nile, is said to have failed this sea- 
son in diffusing its waters to the usual 
extent: the covsequence of which will, 
it is feared, be a deficient crop of grain. 
‘The cultivation of cotton proceeds with 
increased success in that fertile coun- 
try, and the Pasha appears to continue 
his wise policy of cultivating, as much 
as possible, the friendship of Europeans, 
so as to induce them to colonize, and in 
his country to introduce among his ig- 
norant subjects, all the benefits of Eu- 
ropean knowledge and civilization. 
What an example, and at the same 
time what a reproach, to India ! 

TURKEY. 

The following is an extract of a let- 
ter dated Constantivople, November 
llth, 1824, the details of which are 
interesting and important. 

The rapid progress of decay in this 
Empire is no fons obvious than surpris- 
ing. An increasing misery, a decreas- 
ing population, an exhausted treasury, 
a depreciated currency, are among the 
foremost symptoms of its ruin. The 
population of Constantinople has con- 
siderably diminished within the last six 
years. 840,000 is supposed to be the pre- 
sent number of inhabitants, inclusive of 
120,000 Greeks, $0,000 Armenians, 
50,000 Jews, and 2,000 Franks. The en- 
tire population of European Turkey does 
not exceed 8,000,000, So great was the 
depreciation of money at the demise of 
Sultan Selim, that the Turkish piastre 
fell in value from 50 to 13 sous. In 
three months a new species.of money 
is to be issued, 20 per cent inferior to 
the old. The people are enraged. The 
most moderate talk with Turkish indif- 
ference of a revolution; and whenever 
that occurs, the race of Osman will 

robably be extinguished. The Turks 

ave now lost their richest provinces. 
Egypt yields them but a trifling tribute ; 
The Grecian Isles, the revenue of which 
was exclusively appropriated to”* the 
Turkish marine, are now either above or 
below the par of plunder ; andthe Morea, 
from whence aiarge portion of the Turk- 
ish aristocracy derived its wealth, has 
long since ceased to be productive of 
any thing, save expense and bloodshed. 
Year after year the decline of trade in 
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the Levant is observed. The foreign 
merchants have dwindled away in 
Smyrna and Constantinople to a small 

y, opposed to one another, by pre- 
judice and ignorance. The falling off 
in Turkish commerce may in part 
be traced to the introduction of Greek 
merchants into the commerce of all 
Europe. At the great fairs of Leipsic, 
Sinagaglia, and Beaucaire, they pur- 
chased the commodities themselves, 
which the European merchants procured 
by their correspondents; hence the 
Greeks were able to bring their goods 
into the market at a much inferior 
price, and before the late revolution 
carried every thing beforethem. Rus- 
sia had always the greatest trade with 
Turkey. She drew from thence an im- 
mense quantity of money, and contri- 
buted to the ruin of the Ottoman Em- 
pire tio less by her commerce than her 
politics.’ : 


SYRIA. 


Letters frem Aleppo state that a Fir- 
man had been received in that city from 
the Sultan, of which the following is a 
copy : 

Know, [ have learned that books, 
such as the Bible, Psalter, the Gospels, 
and the Epistles of the Apostles, ave 
been printed in Europe to the number 
of two or three thousand copies of each, 
together with a treatise in the Persian 
language, and that two or three hundred 
copies of each kind, with four or five of 
the Persian treatise, have come to my 
capital. Now, as it is my duty entirely 
to prevent the arrival of such things in 
the Empire under my government, you 


have to order these books back to 


Europe ; and if such should in future 
arrive at the custom-house, to make a 
strict examination, and to take care that 
none of these books be sold in my 
capital. You will also see that no Mus- 
oubenens obtains such books; and if 
there should be any copies of them, 
that they be taken away and thrown 
into the fire to be consumed by it ; and, 
above all things, let none of them be 
sold or bougift in any country belong- 
ing to my Empire.’ 

n consequence of this, the Cadi had 
sent to the several heads of the Christian 
communities, to induce them to order 
such of their brethren as had any of the 
prohibited books in their possession to 
deliver them up, threatening to hang 
all those who should be found to have 
retained the books. This had not, how- 
ever, been complied with. 

Mesopotamia has been the theatre of 
great events amongstthe Arabs. Fora 
long time past, the numerous tribes of 
Anazis, of Arabia Petrea, and of the 
banks of the Euphrates, had invaded 
the deserts of Mesopotamia, principally 
inhabited by the powerful tribes of the 
Gerbas. After having had great success 
against them, aided by the Pacha of 
Bagdad, who had furnished them with 
troops and four cannons, after having 
thrown their artillery into the Euphrates, 
they have experienced some reverses, 
and have been so beaten by the Gerbas, 
that they have not only recrossed the 
Euphrates, but have even retired from 
its hasks in all haste, and have fled into 
Arabia Petrea. ‘Their flight was so pre- 
cipitate that their cattle and their ca- 
valry, of which they lost many, were in 
a state that it is impossible to describe. 





INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE, CONNECTED WITH THE 
INTERESTS OF THE EASTERN WORLD. 


Discussion of the Hyderabad transac- 
tions.—It was our wish and intention to 
have followed up our observations on 
the Hyderabad Papers, in continuation 
of the articles already published in for- 
mer numbers on the subject : but ill 
health, which has defeated many other 
equally intended labours, has rendered 
this impossible for the present. We 
hope, however, soon to return to the 
subject. In the mean time we are glad 
to have an My: aad of directing the 
attention of those who take an interest 
in the matter, toa series of well written 
@ticles in the three last Numbers of 


the Sunday Times, where the facts are 
carefully analyzed, and the inferences, 
as it appears to us, impartially and 
justly dewrs. We cannot, of course, 
find room for the re-publication of these 
papers ; but we transcribe with plea- 
sure, afew of the closing paragraphs 
of the last, being satisfied that the con- 
clusions there drawn, are such as must 
be made by all other persons who go 
into the examination with a determi- 
nation to judge for themselves. The 
writer says :-— 

The conduct of Messrs. Palmer and 
Co, has been minutely investigated, aud 
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though it cannot be considered perfect- 
ly unexceptionable, at least if tried by 
European notions, yet they appeared 
** much more siunedagainst than sin- 
ning.” This conclusion is confirmed 
by the unanimous sanction of their 
creditors at Hyderabad, to the decla- 
ration of the trustees of the house, 
that ‘‘ the strictest confidence” may be 
placed in ‘‘ the honour and integrity’’ 
of its leading and actiyg members, W. 
and H. Palmer. This testimonial is 
doubly valuable. It comes from men 
whose minds may be presumed to feel 
some irritation onaccount of theirown 
losses, by the failure of the house. The 
creditors of an insolvent Bank are usu - 
ally very trust-worthy in their plaudits 
of the unfortunate partners; and it is 
also the applause of servants, whose 
masters were frowning upon and crush- 
ing the object of it. Sucha resolution 
could be no recommendation to the 
Civil and Military Servauts of the Com- 
pany, either tothe Resident, the Local, 
or the Supreme Government. 

The charge, then, of being a party to, 
or a culpable abettor of, pecuniary 
malversations, against Lord Hastings, 
isannibilated. ‘There is not the shadow 
of a shade for the imputation. He 
could at most be only an accessary, aud 
the priecipals are exonerated. Indeed 
the charge is at variance with his whole 
character and conduct, as well as with 
the result of his mission to India. After 
long proof of his waut of talent to get 
or keep money enough to defray his 
expenses, he was sent to the East, in 
hopes of a reformation. The experi- 
ment totally failed. He came back as 
he went. His Lordship is a true no- 
bleman, and has many royal qualities. 
His politeness is one, which even the 
Asiatics praised. His ereditors can in- 
dicate another. But he did not “ con- 
taminate his fingers with base bribes,’ 
nor is there an atom of proof, or of 
reasonable ground for suspicion, of cor- 
rupt knowledge or influence. 

he Directors affect great commise- 
ration for the embarrassments of the 
Nizam’s Government ; and great wrath 
with Palmer and Co. for causing, and 
with Lord Hastings for allowing them 
to cause, those embarrassments. 

The last feather may break the ca- 
mel’s back; but great weights must 
have been laid on previously. It is 
not fair to keep their purpose ho 
out of sight. The primary cause of the 
Nizam’s financial difficulties is to be 
found in nearly a century of the gross- 
est mis-government ; aud the imme- 
diate cause in the raising, equipping, 





and-keeping up a disproportionate body 
of troops, to co-operate with the Bri- 
tish in the Mahratta and Pindaree strug- 
gle. A standing army, modelled in 
European discipline, paid by the Ni- 
zam, but officered by the Company’s 
servants, aud declared to be at our de- 
votion, in the event of a rupture, even 
against their own Sovereign; this is 
not to be passed over as a trifle in 
the year’s account. Here was suffi- 
cient and tolerably obvious cause of 
difficulty, even though there had never 
been Merchant or Banker at Hyde- 
rabad. What heightens the farce of 
ascribing the distresses of the state to 
Palmer and Co. is that whatever the 
amount of their debts, those debts 
were not paid. There was no “ ex- 
haustion,”’ but the exhaustion of ink 
to make figures in their ledger. Much 
might have been received, but more 
had been advanced, when Chair and 
deputy-Chair were so pitiful and pa- 
thetic. The facts disclosed no such tale 
of woe as need melt a heart of stone, 
or wring the bowels of the Board. 
Let the Company either lend or di- 
rectly guarantee a loan, and how would 
they secure the regular payment of the 
interest, and the ultimate repayment 
of the principal? Obviously either by 
themselves collecting the Nizam’s taxes, 
or by takiug a portion of his territory, 
or by intercepting that portion of tri- 
bute which passed through their hands. 
The last was actually adopted, and it 
was accompanied by a, pretty exteusive 
interference in the collection. The ten- 
dency of all or any of these measures 
clearly is, to the eventual incorpora- 
tion of the Nizam’s territory with the 
Company’s dominions ; and to the des- 
truction, in the interval, of all appear- 
ance of Independent Governmeat. Mr. 
Metcalfe’s conduct was a complete il- 
lustration of the consequences. of his 
proposition. He meddled in every 
thing; he set about managing every 
thing. He was Nizam and Minister ; 
he was legislator and executioner— 
*“* King! Cawdor! Glamis! all!!" A 
mighty pleasant situation for himself, 
no dvubt; whether calculated te con- 
ciliate the natives, or benefit the Com- 
pany, is another question. It is one 
of the best praises of the Marquis’s 
adininistration, that he uniformly pur- 
sued 2n opposite policy. His aim was 
to benefit the native states by a friendly 
influence, inducing them to benefit 
themselves; and to avoid, as much as 
possible, all direct interference with 
their internal concerns, That influence 
could scarcely be more judiciously ex- 
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ercised than by encouraging commer- 
cial men to settle themselves in the na- 
tive states, and, by avowed approba- 
tion, though without direct guarantee, 
diffuse an air of security over their 
transactions. In no long time, the ef- 
fects would be felt in the promotion 
of industry, the establishment of jus- 
tice, the decline of the rate of interest, 
increased facilities for the Government, 
and increasing wealth among the peo- 
ple. He erred, we think, not in extend- 
ing such influence to Palmer’s, but in 
withholding it from any other house, 
But, as the existing law requires a 
special occasion for licensing that which 
ought to be perfectly free, we ought, 
perhaps, rather to ascribe the error to 
the system than to the man. 

And at the close of a government in 
which something was done for India, 
and every thing for the Company ; in 
which a most formidable combination 
of the Native Princes was crushed, and 
British supremacy more widely extend- 
ed, and more firmly established than 
ever ; in which the India revenue was 
increased four millions sterling aunu- 
ally, without a single new import, and 
the supplies remitted to England were 
trebled and quintupled ; in which the 
Company’s credit was so raised, that 
in Calcutta market, its bonds imstead 
of being at twelve per cent. discount, 
were at eightcen per ceut. premium ; 
which commenced with six hostile dis- 
cussions peuding, and a general com- 
bination forming for the expulsion of 
the British ; and ended with ‘ every 
native state in the vast region, in either 
acknowledged or essential subjugation 
to our Government :” at the close of 
such a career as this, it is, that the 
Marquis of Hastings, neither a young 
nora rich man, is refused the usual 

nsion on the paltry pretext of the 

yderabad Loan, as to which his actual 
demerits consist of nothing more than 
a little credality, a little pertinacity, 
and alittle sauciness to the Leadenhall 
Senate. 

Marquis of Hastings’s Affidavit.— 
The following affidavit was prepared by 
the Noble Marquis to sustain his appli- 
cation to the Court of King’s Bench, 
for an information against the Sunday 
Times, for an article in that paper im- 
puting to him embezzlement of the 
Company’s funds: was rejected how- 
ever by the lawyers, as not being suffi- 
ciently technical, nor sworn before an 
accredited authority. The deposition 
was taken at Rome, before the Euvoy 
Extraordinary of the King of Hanover, 
on the 19th March, 1824 :— 


‘ He is not aware, and doth not be- 
lieve that he has in any instance re- 
ceived, intercepted, or withheld from 
the Hon. the East India Company a 
single shilling which he was not enti- 
tled to appropriate to himself by. his 
covenant with the Court of Directors, 
on behalf of the said Company, and by 
the specification of the salary which he 
was to draw under that covenant, a per- 
suasion which he asserts with the more 
confidence, because that he abstained 
from availing himself of certain allow- 
ances which were understood on the 
spot to be his right, but which he con- 
ceived to rest on custom alone, without 
any precise authorization. The said 
‘Francis Marquis of Hastings further 
swears, that he never did impose, sanc- 
tion, or knowingly overlook any un- 
equitable exaction upon a Native Prince. 
That never during his administration 
did he connive, through partiality, at 
the illicit gains of any individual or set 
of individuals. And that his coolest 
reflection at the present moment en- 
ables him to aver, upon his oath, that 
he did truly and invariably consult the 
welfare of every Sovereign in,alliance 
with the Hon. East India Company, as 
long as such Sovereign had not wan- 
touly and deliberately broken the .ex- 
isting treaty consonantly with his the 
said Francis Marquis of Hastings’s cou- 
ception of what;was incumbent on him, 
in maintenance of the British charac- 
ter. * HASTINGS.’ 


The Sunday Times was the first to 
give publicity to this document: and 
since ascertaining its error, has done 
every thing that could be required to 
repair the evil created by its former in- 
sinuations. 

East India Papers.—During the past 
month there have been issued from the 
India House, to the Proprietors of In- 
dia Stock, two sets of papers. One, 
containing ‘“‘ The Marquis of Hastings’ 
Summary of the Operations in India, 
with their results, from April 1814 to 
January 1623,” including the whole 
period of his administration:—the'other, 
containing “ Instructions from the Ben- 
gal Government to the Resident at 
Lucknow, issued in January 1814 ;”*and 
consequently before Lord Hastings as- 
sumed the Government. Of the first, 
we have already given our opinion in a 
former article.* Of the last we = 
only say, that it appears to us of muc 
less drome than we had expected ; 
but we understand that it forms bat a 





* See Oriental Herald, vol. ii. p. 35. 
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small portion of the papers that are still 
in poms, and are hereafter to be 
published, on the subject of the affairs 
of Oude. 

Colonial Changes.—It would appear 
that the Ministry have resolved to have 
a thorough cleansing of that Augean 
stable, ‘‘ Colonial Proconsulship :” for, 
in addition to the changes we have al- 
ready noticed, it is said, that the Mar- 
quis of Huntly is to succeed Lord 
Charles Somerset at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and that Sir W. Plaskett is ap- 

inted Colonial Secretary in the room 
of Colonel Bird. Lord Howard of Ef- 
fingham relieves Sir H. Warde as Go- 
vernor of Barbadoes ; and Major-Ge- 
neral Darling proceeds to New South 
Wales to succeed Sir T. Brisbane. 
Major Golbourne, it is also said, will be 
superseded. 

Specimen of a blundering explanation. 
Durivg the past month, the following 
paragraph has gone the usual round of 
all the English newspapers, unaccom- 
panied with a word of comment, which 
only proves either their carelessness or 
theircredulity, Itis as follows :— 

A Calcutta paper of the 12th of June 
thus explains the origin of the charge 
insinuated against the late Governor- 
General of India :—‘‘ We are given to 
understand that the following is the ex- 
planation of the origin of the rumour re- 
specting the deficiency of 300,000/. and 
which was made the subject of insinua- 
tion against Lord Hastings. A clerk at 
the India- House (Audit-office) having 
made an error in summation of 300,000/. 
in last year’s accounts, mentioned to 
some other clerk that there was this 
deficiency in the Treasury; he again 
repeated the story, making the defici- 
ency in the Indian Treasury : and when 
it was again mentioned, it obtained the 
addition of ‘ Bengal Treasury,’and that 
the deficiency must have been occa- 
sioned by Lord Hastings ; lastcame the 
charge in the prints, that Lord Hast- 
ings had abstracted to the above amount 
from his own treasury. While the ru- 
mour was thus spreading, the error was 
observed and corrected, and conse- 

uently the matter was a surprise to the 

irection, and appeared unworthy of an 

auswer. The prints had to retrace their 

— and the foregoing was the 
t.’” 


Such an absurd explanation was per- 
haps hardly ever before offered. We 
have not seen the Indian Paper from 
which it is professed to be taken; and 
some persons think it originated at the 
India-House here. Be this as it may, 
ong js led involuntarily to ask, what 
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blundering clerks must those of the 
Audit Office be, who, in accounts kept 
in single pages, and never having more 
than 20 or 30 lines of addition to make 
in any one page, can make an error of 
300,000/ ? We think Mr. Melville should 
defend his reputation for such a slur as 
this. Again, whatcredulous, and what 
imaginative companions the Audit clerk 
must have about him, who could first 
believe such a matter without looking 
into the books themselves, and then 
transfer it through the gradations of 
‘India’ and ‘ Bengal’ to ‘ Lord Hast- 
ings’s own treasury.’ And last of all, 
what dignified men must their masters 
be, who, knowing this cause of the 
error, and ordering it to be corrected, 
could yet refuse to give Lord Hastings 
his pension of £5,000 a year, after the 
mistake was discovered ; and who, 
when distinctly questioned upon this 
subject in open court, would not con- 
descend to give any answer whatever. 
Really, when explanations of such 
plain matters as these are to be manu- 
factured, whether at the India House, 
or at the Council Board, or else-where, 
more skilful workmen should be chosen 
for the task, 


Recovery of Indian Property.—Some 
years ago, Capt. B——, an officer of a 
dragoon regiment, died in India. Pre- 
viously to his death, he lodged 20,000 
pagodas in the hands of a banker in 
that country, to be divided between 
his two sous, who were at school in 
London. As soon asthe youths attained 
the age of 21, they were continually 
writing to India, but could never hear 
the least account of their father’s pro- 
perty. The elder brother giving it up 
as lost, went to some part of America ; 
the younger remained in Ireland, and 
a few days ago received a letter from 
India, with directions for them to draw 
on acertain house in London for the 
full amount, with interest. 


Steam Vessel for India.—We are 
glad to learn, that Captain Johnson's 
steam ship, Enterprize, of 500 tons 
burthen, is nearly completed. It is ex- 
pected that she will leave England for 
ndia iv March; and as we see no ob- 
stacle, except the expense of conveying 
fuel to the intermediate stations, to the 
the estab'ishment of a permanent inter- 
course, during peace at least, between 
Great Britain and India, by means of 
steam ships; we hope to see the 
countries brought into more frequent 
and speedy intercourse with each other, 
by their general adoption for packets, 
if for no other purpose, 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 
[From the London Gazettes.) 


PROMOTIONS, APPOINTMENTS, REMOVALS, 


BENGAL. 

11th Light Dragoons. Lieut. B. P. 
Browne to be Captain without purchase, 
vice Smith, deceased, dated 5 May 1824 ; 
Cornet W. Wymer to be Lieutenant, vice 
Browne, dated 5 May ; W. Handley, Gent. 
to be Cornet by rere, vice Wymer, 
dated 18 Nov. 1824. 

14th Foot. Gent. Cadet C. J. Otter, from 
the Royal Military College, to be Ensign 
without purchase, vice Rowlley, promot- 
ed in 6th Foot, dated 20th Dec. 

38th Foot. Lieut. J. Magill to be Cap- 
tain without purchase, vice Perry, de- 
ceased, dated 13 April 1824; Ensign J.S. 
Torrens to be Lieutenant without pur- 
chase, vice Magill, dated 13 April, 1824; 
Ensign A. H. M‘Leroth to be Lieutenant, 
vice Kerr, killed in action, dated 17 May 
1824; D. Campbell, Gent. to be Ensign 
without purchase, vice Torrens, dated 
25 Nov. 1824; J. Bullen, Gent. to be 
Ensign without a vice M‘Leroth, 
dated 26 Nov. 1824. 

59th Foot. Lieut. L. X. Leslie, from 
97th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Macdonald. 

87th Foot. Lieut. R. J. Kerr, from 


half-pay of hag ay Light Infantry, to 


be Lieutenant, vice Mildmay, whose ap- 
pointment has not taken place, dated 
2 Dec. 1824. 

MADRAS. 

lst Foot. Lieut. L. H. Dobbin to be 
Captain without purchase, vice Gell, 
deceased, dated 20 Feb. 1624; Ensign J. 
M ‘Gregor to be Lieutenant, vice Dobbin, 
deceased, dated 25 Nov. 1824; A. B. 
Montgomerie, Gent. to be Ensign, vice 
M‘Gregor, dated 25 Nov. 18241; H.H. 
Williamson, Gent. to be Eusign, vice 
Gordon, promoted in 6th Foot, dated 20 
Dec. 1824. 

46th Foot. Ensign T. Gleeson to be 
Lieutenant without purchase, vice Skel- 
ton, deceased, dated 23 April 1624; F. 
Ingram, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Gleeson, 
dated 25 Nov. 1824. 

54th Foot. Lieut. E. A. Evanson to be 
Captain. without purchase, vice Coote, 
deceased, dated 24 May. 

‘Yo be Lieutenants without purchase : 
Ensign B. way / vice Dowdall, deceased, 
dated I3 Dec. 1824; Ensign R. T. R. Pat- 
toun, vice Holt, deceased, dated 10 Aug. 
1823 ; Ensign G. Fenton, vice Evanson, 
dated 24 May 1824. 

To be Ensigns without purchase: G. 
Holt, Gent. vice Pattoun, dated 10 Aug.; 
J. B. Dodd, Gent, vice Fenton, dated 24 
May 1824. 


To be Adjutant: Lieut. J. Clark, vice 
Dowdall, deceased, dated 13 Dec. 1822, 

Ensign C, Johnstone, from 69th Foot, 
to be Ensign, vice Keily, who exchanges, 
dated 18 Noy. 1824. 

Lieut. W. T. Graham, half-pay 23d 
Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Hutchinson, 
appointed to 76th Foot, dated Ll Nov. 

69th Foot. Ensign R. Keily, from 46th 
Foot, to be Ensign, vice Johnstone, who 
exchanges, dated 18 Nov. 1624. 

89th Foot. Lieut. W. Bell to be Cap- 
tain, vice Sheeky, deceased, dated 
Nov. 1824. 

BOMBAY. 

4th Light Dragoons. J. A. Henderson, 
Gent. to be Cornet by purchase, vicg 
Agnew, dated 9 Dec. 1624. 

To be Lieutenants without purchase : 
Cornet M. Richardson, vice Anderson, 
deceased, dated 2 May 1824; Cornet C. 
Agnew, vice Carroll, deceased, dated 
9 Dec. 1824. 

‘To be Cornet by purchase: Ensign 
J.W.H. Ramsbottom, from 99th Foot, 
vice Richardson, dated 18 Dec. 1824, 

47th Foot. H. H. F. Clarke, Gent. to be 
Ensign, vice Snow, dated 25 Nov. 1624; 
Brevet Lieut. Col. J. W. O‘Donoghue to 
be Major without purchase, vice Warren, 
dated 19 March 1624; Lieut. J. Clark to 
be Captain, vice Donoghue, dated 19 
March ; Ensign W. Snow to be Lieute- 


nant, vice Clarke, dated 19 March. 


CAPE. 


6th Foot. Brev. Col. J. Gardiner to be 
Lieutenant Culonel without purchase, 
dated 18 Dec. 1424; Brev. Major S. 'Tay- 
lor to be Major, vice Gardiner, dated 
18 Dec. 1824; Lieut. R. Meredith to be 
Captain without purchase, dated 18 Dec. 
1824; Capt. J. Bonamy, from half-pay, 
to be Captain, dated 19 Dec. 1824; Lieut, 
W.C. Clarke, from 77th Foot, to be Capt. 
vice Taylor, deceased, dated 19 Dec. 1824, 

To be Lieutenants without purchase : 
Ensign J. W. Stuart, dated 18 Dec. 1824 ; 
Ensign C. L. Martin, ditto; Lieut. T. 
Radcliffe, from half-pay 61st Regt. dated 
19 Dec.; Lieut. T. Menton, from half- 
pay 3d West India Regt. dated 19 Dec.; 

d Lieut. A. Smith, from 60th Foot, ditto; 
2d Lieut. J. Kellie, from 60th Foot, dat 
20 Dec.; 2d Lieut. G. F. Morden, from 
23d Foot, ditto; Ensign C. Hammond, 
from 10th Foot; Ensign J. Wilson, from 
58th Foot; Ensign J. Bowlby from Mth 
Foot ; Ensign G. Gordon, from Ist Foot, 
vice Meredith, promoted. 

Tobe Ensigns: B.'T.F.Bowes, Gent.; 
J. Cropton, Gent.; J. Dumaresq, Gent. 
vice Stuart; A. Connor, Gent. vice Mar- 
tin; W. Greene, Gent, vice Richardson = 
dated 18 Dec, 
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. To be Surgeon: Assist. Surg. J. Trigg, 
from 14th Foot, vice Harrison, deceased, 
dated 9 Dec. 1824. 

49th Foot. Assist. Surg. J. French, M.D. 
from 67th Foot, to be Surgeon, vice 
Mac Lachlan, deceased, dated 9 Dec. 
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STAFF. 

Major W. Read, Permanent Assistant 
Quartermaster General, to be Deputy 
Quartermaster General to His Majesty’s 
Forces in the East Indies, with rank of 
Lieut. Col. in the Army, vice Marlay, de- 
ceased, dated 2 Dec.; Brev. Lieut. Col. 
C. R. Forrest, from half-pay 34th Foot, 
iobe Permanent Assistant Quartermaster 
General, vice Read, apnointed Denuty 
Quartermaster General in East Indies, 
dated 2 Dec. 1624. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S SERVICE, 
[From the Indian Gazettes.] 
BENGAL. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Caleutta.—April 19. Mr. C. Shake- 
speare to be Superintendent General of 
the Shakespearean Bridges.—10. Mr. 
J. H. Patton re-appointed Assistant to 
the Magistrate and to the Collector at 
Hooghly. 

GENERAL ORDERS. 

Fort Wiiliam, June 5.—The Gover- 
nor General in Council adverting to 
the present posture of affairs on the 
Eastern and Chittagong frontier, the 
importance of the command, and 
consequent necessity for the presence, 
in that quarter, of a Genera] Officer to 
superintend the military operations, is 
pleased to separate what at present is 
termed the North-Eastern and Chitta- 
gong Frontier, including Titalyah and 
Kissenginge, from the Dinapore and 
Presidency Divisions, and to form them 
into'a separate Division, to be desig- 
natéd the Eastern Division of the Army. 
Dacca to be the Head-quarters’ station 
of the Eastern Division, where all Re- 
ports and Returns from Dependent 
Stations and Outposts’ Cotps and De- 
partments are to be transmitted. An 
additional permanent Brigade Major is 
authorized for the duties of the Eastern 
Division. 

General Staff. 

Fort William, May 27, 1824.—The 
following allowances are fixed for a 
Colonel, when employed on the Gene- 
ral Staff of the Army, exclusive of re- 


imental pay : 
. wie St. Rs. 


Staff allowance, per mensem.. 2,200 
For.camp equipage and carriage 

when in cantonments...... 300 
Additional camp equipage when 


iA 


in the field OC rere ee ereeeeee 500 
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MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 


Caleutta.—April 28. Lieut. R. M‘Cul- 
lay Pollock, 2d Batt. 32d Regt. to be 
Adjutant to the Corps; Capt. R. Rich, 
19th Regt. N. I. to be Fort Adjutant at 
Allahabad. May 3. Lieut. G. Anson, 
llth Light Dragoons, to be an extra 
Aide-de-Camp to his Excellency, the 
Commander in Chief; Brevet Capt. R. 
Pringle, 6th Regt. N. I. to have charge 
and superintendence of the Mug Levy 
raised in the Southern District of Chit- 
tagong. 24. Lieut. and Adj. T. Ro- 
berts to officiate as Interpreter and 
Quartermaster to 52d Regt. (late 2d 
Batt. 26th Regt.) in room of Lieut, 
Auberjonois absent on duty. 26. Lieut, 
Col. W. C. Faithfull, 23d N. 1. to be 
President of Annual Committee for 
Inspection of Stores received from Eu- 
rope; Capts. E. B. Craigie, 48th, and 
J. W. Lodor, 32d N. I. to be Members 
of ditto. June 7. Brig. Gen. Shuldham 
to command Eastern Division of Army 3 
Lieut. Oldham to officiate as Interpre- 
ter and Quartermaster to 62d Regt. ; 
Lieut. G. Huish to act as Adj. to left 
wing of 26th Regt. 8. Lieut. Wylde to 
act as Adj. to 16th Regt. 


PROMOTIONS. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, April 24. 

13th Light Drag. Cornet W. Elton 
to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Forster, appointed to the Cape Corps of 
Cavalry, dated Aug. 28, 1823. 

4lst Foot. Capt. W. Booth, from 81st 
Foot, to be Capt. vice Hailes, dated 
July 31, 1823. 

69th Foot, John Lord Elphinston, to 
be Ensign by purchase, vice Hamilton, 
dated Aug. 14, 1823. 

April 29. 5th Regt. N. J. Ensign T. 
Gear, to be Lieut. vice Trist, dated 
Sept. 1], 1823. 

14th Regt. NV. I. Brevet Capt. R. 
Armstrong to be Capt. of a Company, 
vice Bidwell, struck off, dated July 11, 
1823 ; Ensign J. Fairhead to be Lieut. 
vice Armstrong, dated Sept. 11, 1823. 

May 6. Lient. J. D. Dyke, 4th L. C. 
to be Adj. of Governor-General’s Body 
Guard, vice Worrall, appointed Dep. 
Paymaster at Cawnpore. Messrs. J. 
Woore and Arthur Wheatley admitted 
Cadets of Cavalry, and promoted to 
Cornets. Messrs. R. B. Lynch, R. F. 
Macvitie, J. Iveson, J. Beresford, Arch. 
Park, G. W. A. Neres, and E, R. Main- 
waring, admitted as Cadets of Infantry 
and promoted to Ensigns. 

June 5th.—45th Regt. N. I. Brevet 
Capt. and Lieut. T. Wardlaw to be 
Capt. of a Company; and Ensign KB. 
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Campbell to be Lieut. from ditto, in 
succession to Noton, killed in action. 
46th Regt. N. I..Ens. W. T. Savary 
to be Lieut. from ditto, in succession to 
Grigg, killed in action. 
r. H. J. Ximenes admitted a Cadet 
of Infantry, and promoted to Ensign. 

Infantry. Lieut. Col. G. R. Penny to 
be Lieut. Col. Com. from May 30, 1824, 
in succession to Macmorine, deceased. 
Maj. W. C. Baddeley to be Lieut. Col. 
from ditto, in succession to Penny, pro- 
moted. Maj. J. Fergusson to be Lieut. 
Col. from June 3, 1824, in succession 
to Povoleri, invalided. 

47th Regt. N. I. Capt. E. Craigie to 
be Major; Brey, Capt. and Lieut. T. 
Bolton to be Capt. of a Company ; and 
Ens. T. James Rocke to he Tica: from 
May 30, 1824, in succession to Badde- 
ley, promoted. 

45th Regt. N. I. Capt. T. Gough to 
be Maj.; Brev. Capt, and Lieut, T. R. 
Macqueen to be Capt. of a Company ; 
and Ens. R. Warden Fraser to be Lieut. 
from June 3, 1824, in succession to 
Fergusson, promoted. 

N.B. By death of Lieut. Col. Com. 
Macmorine, Lieut. Col. Com. 1). Mac- 
Leod, C. B. succeeds to the benefits of 
Off-reckoning Fund, from May 30, 
1824. 

June 9. — 34th Foot. Lieut. E. A. 
Evanson to be Captain of a Company, 
without purchase, vice Coote, de- 
ceased, dated May 24, 1824; Ens, G. 
Fenton to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Evanson, promoted, dated May 24, 
1824. 

June 17.—46th Foot. J. P. O’Halla- 
ran, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Cumming, deceased, dated 
May 27, 1824. 

June 4.—38¢th Foot. Ens. A. H. Mac- 
Leroth to be» Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Kerr, killed in action, dated May 
17, 1824. 

ADJUSTMENT OF RANK. 

Fort William, April 29.—Lieut. Gen. 
Robert Phillips, transferred to senior 
list ; to rank from April 29, 1823, vice 
Hussey, deceased. Lieut. Gen. Sir 
Robert Blair, K.C.B., transferred to 
senior list; to take rank from Sept. 4, 
1823, vice Morris, deceased. 

Infantry, Lieut. Col. Com. G. Car- 

nier to rank from April 29, 1823, vice 

hillips, transferred to senior list ; 
Lieut. Col. Com. J. N. Smith to rank 
from July 11, 1823, for augmentation ; 
Lieut. Col. Com. T. M. Weguelin to 
rank from July 20, 1823, vice Marshall, 
deceased; Lieut. Col. Com. U. Yule, 
C. B., to rank from Sept, 4, 1823, vice 
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Blair, transferred to senior list; Lieut. 
Col. H. Bowen to rank from April 29, 
1823, vice Carpenter, promoted ; Lieut, 
Col. J. S. Harriot to rank from July 11, 
1823, for augmentation; Lieut. Col, 
W. B. Walker to rank from July 20, 
1823, vice Weguelin, promoted ; Lieut. 
Col. G, Sargent to rank from Aug. 18, 
1823,viee Cumberlege, deceased ; Lieut, 
Col. H. Hodgson to rank from Sept. 4, 
1823, vice Yule, promoted. 

10th Regt. N. I. Major T. Newton, 
Capt. W. Bertram, and Lieut. C. Dou- 
glas, torank from April 29, 1823, vice 
Powen, promoted; Capt. P, Dudgeon, 
to rank from June 6, 1823, vice Duns- 
mure, cashiered. 

14th Regt. Capt. R. Hornby to rank 
from Aug. 16. 1822, vice Bidwell, 
struck-off. 

31st Regt. Maj. B. Roope and Capt. 
T. Hepworth to rank from July 11, 
1823, vice Harriot, promoted. 

May 24.—3d Regt. Maj. J. Nesbitt, 
and Capt. J. Eckford, to rank from 
July 20, 1823, vice Walker, promoted, 

32d Regt. Maj. N. Bucke, and Capt. 
C. Andrews, to rank from Aug. 18, 
1823, vice Sargent, promoted. 

12th Regt. Maj. C. Ryan, and Capt. 
I. Campbell, to rank from Sept. 4, 1823, 
vice Hodgson, promoted ; and Lieut. 
W. Innes, from Sept. 11, 1823, vice 
Campbell, promoted. 

New Flank Battalions. 


A General Order issued by the Com- 
Mander-in-Chief, dated July 12, ap- 
poiuts the undermentioned officers to 
the command of four flank Battalions 
ordered to be raised by Government : 

lst Grenadier Batt. Major G. D. 
Heathcote, 48th N. I. 

2d Ditto ditto. Major E. B. Craigie, 
47th N. 1. 

lst Light ditto. Maj. N. Bucke, 64th 
v1 


2d Ditto ditto. Maj. Kemm, 50th N.I. 


REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta, May 1.— 
Brevet Capt. and Lieut. C. Rogers is 
removed from the Ist to the 2d Batt. 
5th Regt. N. 1. and Lieut. T. Gear is 
posted to the former Batt.; Lieut. A. 
Curnegy, from Ist to 2d Batt. 1th 
Regt. and Lieut. J. C. Plowden posted 
to former Corps; Capt. R. Armstong 
to 2d, and Lieut. J. A. Fairhead to lst 
Batt. 14th Regt. 

May 6.—The following Postings in 
the Ordnance Commissariat Depart- 
ment sanctioned: viz. Commissary 
Lieut. C. G. Dixon to Ajmere; Dep. 
Com, Lieut. Cartwright to Cawnpore ; 
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and Dep. Com. Lieut. Roberts to Chu- 


har, 


June 11.—Cols., Lieut. Cols. Com- 
mandant, and Lieut. Cols, are posted 
to Regiments as follows . 


Corps. 
Ist L.C. J. Gordon .... A. Cumming 


2d 
4th 


5th .. W. D.H. Knox... 


3d... A. Knox .. 


Col. or Lt. Col. Com. 


Cavalry. 
Lieut. Col. 


Sir T. Brown.. F.J.T. Johnson 


eeeseeee J. Tombs 


-» R. Clarke...... .. R. Stirling 


-G, Becher 


6th .. J. Nuthall ,...L. R. O’Brien 


7th .. M. Fitsgerald 


-+..A. Watson 


8th .. R, Houstonn......G. H. Gall 


Infantry. 


IstEu.Regt. E. P. Wilson. . T. Garner 
2d .. H.D. Castro,,..P. T. Comyn 
Ast N.I. R. Stevenson ....H. Hodgson 


2d 


3d .. 


4th 
5th 
6th 


P. Littlejohn R. Pitman 
Sir G. Wood ........C. Poole 
G. Prole ........ A. Stewart 
A. Duncan ,.....C. S. Fagan 
B. Marley......H. 5S. Pepper 


7th W. Casement .4........ J. Clark 


8th St. G. Ashe 


9th 
10th 


1jth .. 


12th 
13th 
14th 
15th 
16th 
17th 
18th 
19th 
20th 
2\st 
22d 

23d 

24th 
25th 
26th 
27th 


ee 
ee 
ee 
oe 
ee 


ge 


28th .. 


29th 
30th 
3lst 
32d 

33d 

34th 
35th 
36th 
37th 
38th 
39th 
40th 
4lst 
42d 

43d 


oe 


ee 


..+. W. N. Fountaine 
J. Nicol.... W. C. Baddeley 
W. Thomas ...... J. Durant 
S. Bradshaw .,.. W. P. Price 
R. B. Gregory ...... J. Cook 
A. Fergusson .... G. Sargent 
Sir G. Martindell .. H. Bowen 
H. F, Calcraft.... W. Burgh 
J. W. Adams T. T. Broughton 
D. M‘Leod .... J. Robertson 
W. G. Maxwell .. J. Vaughan 
SirT.Ramsay . W.S.Heathcote 
+ +ee.d. W. Taylor 

. W. Brookes 
J. A. P..M‘Gregor..G. Knight 
Sir G.S. Brown . W.C.Faithful 
W. Comyn ....R. H. Cunliffe 
J. O’Halloran..C. T. Higgins 
W. Richards .G. T. D’Aguilar 
J. Shapland.. R. C. Garnham 
E. S. Broughton.... W. Ball 
R. Haldane W. Logie 
J. M. Johnson . H. Houthwaite 
J. Garner .....+.. T. Wilson 
L. Loveday .... A. Campbell 
G. R. Penny ....- J. Ferguson 
W. Croxton......F, P. Raper 
J. Burnet ...... J. Blackney 


». Jd. N. Smith.... G. V. Baines 


-. J. Vanrenen...... 


.. W. Short 
J. Arnold......C. J. Doveton 
W. Innes...... W. R. Gilbert 
U. Yule ........ R. Hampton 
T. Whitehead .,....S. Fraser 


-. L. Burrell,....... W. Baker 


ee G. Dick..... 


. W. B. Walker 


44th .. J.Cuninghame, R.A.C.Watson 
45th ., G.M, Popham,,,,J, Truscott 


. 59th 


T. Shuldham.... A. Richards 
J. Price ...... E. Cartwright 
J.J. Alldin .... J. Alexander 
H. Worseley .... T. P. Smith 
G. Carpenter ...... R. Bynes 
W. Lamb ........ P. Phipps 
J.L. Richardson . A.T.Watson 
W. H. Perkins... W. H. Wood 
H. Imlach ...... G. Warden 
Sir D. Ochterlony. J.J. F.Leith 
T. M. Weguelin......J. Leys 
C. Baldock ........3. George 
G. H. Pine...... J. Delamain 
G. Richards ......3.W. Fast 
J. Greenstreet ....W. Moxton 
M. White........J. M‘Innes 
62d .. J.R.Lumley.... L. Wiggens 
63d .. J. Rose......H. E.G. Cooper 
64th .. H.Dare........3.S. Harriot 
65th ., T. Penson..........M. Boyd 
66th .. R.J. Latter. 8. Nation 
67th .. D.M‘Pherson .... W. Collyer 
68th ,. C. Fagan........d. L. Stuart 


FURLOUGHS. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, April 23.— 
Ens. Armstrong, 20th Foot, for two 
years to Europe, on sick certificate ; 
Lieut. Col. Ogilvie, 46th Foot, ditto 
ditto ; Lieut. Campbell, 46th Foot, ditto 
ditto, on private affairs ; Lieut. Thomas, 
54th Foot, ditto ditto, on sick certifi~ 
cate ; Capt. Warlock, 69th Foot, for 
one year to Europe, on sick certificate ; 
Lieut. Shiel, two years, ditto ditto; 
Lieut. M‘Kenzie, 13th Dragoons, for 
one year to the Cape, for the benefit of 
his health ; Assistant Surgeon Rutledge, 
to Europe for two years, on medical 
certificate ; Lieut. Shaw, for ditto ditto ; 
Capt. Cassedy, 67th Foot, to Europe 
for two years, on urgent private affairs. 


46th . 
47th . 
48th . 
49th . 
50th . 
5lst . 
52d . 
53d 
54th 
55th .. 
56th .. 
57th 
58th 


60th 
61st 


MADRAS. 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George.—May 4. Colonel R. 
Scott, C. B. to be Government Agent 
at Chepauk ; Capt. J. Fyfe to be Resi- 
dent at Tanjore.—June 17. Mr. D. Ban- 
nerman, Head Assistant to Collector 
and Magistrate of Madura; Mr. J. 
Horsley, Register to Zillah Court of 
Madura.—July 8. Mr. John Stokes, 
Secretary to Government in Revenue 
and Judicial Departments ; Mr. J. M. 
M‘Leod, ditto in Public, &c. Depart- 
ments ; Mr. Richard Clive, Paymaster 
of Carnatic Stipends ; Mr. R. Bayard, 
Collector and Magistrate of Vizagapa- 
tam; Mr. H. M. Blair, Assistant to 
Principal Collector and Magistrate of 
Canara.—15. Mr. J. Gwatkin, Com- 
mercial Superintendent and Ware- 
house-keeper ; Mr. T. Daniel, Deputy 
Warehouse-keeper; Mr, N, W. Kine 
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derley, Sub-Collector and Assistant- 
Magistrate in Canara; Mr. J. T. An- 
stey, ditto in Ganjam; Mr. J. Fraser, 
Assistant to Principal Collector and 
Magistrate of Southern Division of 
Arcot ; Mr. W. H. Babington, ditto of 
Canara ; Mr. R. Paternoster, Assistant 
to Collector and Magistrate of Bellary ; 
Mr. J. Savage, Sheriff of Madras. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINTMENTS, 


Fort St. George, June 29.—The Rev. 
J. Hallowell to be Military Chaplain at 
St. Thomas’s Mount; the Rev. H. 
Allen, B. A, to be Military Chaplain at 
Cuddalore. 


NEW ORGANIZATION OF THE 
ARMY, 

Fort St. George, June 1, 1824.—The 
Hon. the Governor in Council, with re- 
ference to orders of Honourable Court 
of Directors, communicated in G. O. 
by Governor-General in Council, dated 

ort William, May 6, 1824, is pleased 
to direct that the following promotions 
shall take place (date of commissions 
May 1, 1824). 
Cavalry. 


Sen. Lieut. Cols. J. Russell, C. B., J. 
Doveton, jun. D. Foulis, and J. L. 
Lushington, C.B, to be Lieut. Colonels 
Commandant. 

Sen. Majors G. Gillespie, J. Collette, 
H. Rainsford, and P. Cameron, to be 
Lieut. Colonels. 

lst Regt. Sen. Lieut. and Brev, Capt. 
G, Faris to be Capt.; Sen. Cornets J. 
Alexander, J. G. Green, and J. Hum- 
ffreys, to be Lieut. 

2d Regt. Sen. Lieut. W. C. Brunton 
to be Captain ; Sen. Cornets H. Inglis, 
R. Garstin, and H. Briggs, to be Lieuts. 

3d Regt. Sen. Lieut. H. B. Williams 
to be Capt. ; Sen. Cornets E. B. Gould, 
G. Arbuthnot, and C. A. Kerr, to be 
Lieuts. 

4th Regt. Sen. Lieut. and Brev. Capt. 
Walter Hamilton to be Capt. ; Sen. 
Cornets W. Sinclair, H. S. Newbolt, 
and T. Anderson, to be Lieuts. 

5th Regt. Sen. Lieut. and Brev. 
Capt. R. L. Highmoor to be Capt. ; Sen. 
Cornets A.G. Donaldson, C. H. Greme, 
and A. M‘Leod, to be Lieuts. 

6th Regt. Sen, Lieut. gnd Brev. Capt. 
KR. Woolf to be Capt. ; Sen, Cornets J. 
S. Lushington, J. Byng, and J. Knox, 
to be Lieuts. 

7th Regt. Sen. Lieut. and Brev. 
Capt. C. E. Dukenfield to be Capt. ; 
Sen. Cornets B. W. Cumberlege, R. H. 
Richardson, and H. Fuller, to be Licuts. 
8th Regt. Sen. Lieut. and Brey, Capt, 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 4, 
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W. T. N. Greaves to be Capt. ; Sen 

Cornets J. C. Wallace, P. Risdon, and 

A. P, Thompson, to be Lieuts. 
Artillery. 

Sen. Lieut. Cols. (Maj. Gen.) J. G. 
Scott, (Brev. Col.) J. W. Freese, and 
(Brev. Col.) Sir J. Sinclair, bart, to be 
Col 


Majors E. M. G. Showers, and C. 
Hopkinson, to be Lieut. Cols. 

Capt. W. Cullen to be Major. 

Liecuts. D. H. M‘Kenzie, W.F. Lewis, 
and F’. Bond, to be Captains. 

2nd Lients. J. G. B. Bell, C. Briggs, 
and T. H. Humffreys, to be Ist Lieuts, 

Engineers. 

Sen. Lieut. Col. J. L., Caldwell, C.B. 
to be Lieut. Col. Commandant; Sen. 
Major T. F. De Havilland to be Lieut. 
Col. ; Sen. Lieut. John G. Proby to be 
Capt. ; Sen. Ensigns A. Lawe, E. Lake, 
G. A. Underwood, A. T. Cotton, G. FP. 
Smith, and W.U. Pears, to be Lieuts. 


Infantry. 

Sen. Lieut. Cols. and Brev. Cols. W. 
H. Hewitt, C.B., T. Boles, H. Fraser, 
H. S. Scott, C.B., R. Scott, C.B., and 
A. M‘Dowell, C.B., to be Colonels. 

Sen. Licut. Cols. W. Blackburne, C. 
Deacon, C.B., J. Welsh, T. Steele, C. 
Farran, E, Boardman, G. Wahab, A. 
Grant, C.B., D. C. Kenny, J. Marshall, 
R. Podmore, A. Molesworth, M. L. 
Pereira, T. Pollock, C.B., C. Hodgson, 
R. M‘Dowell, D. Newell, C.B., W. 
Munro, J. Munro, and H. F. Smith, to 
be Lieut. Cois. Commandant. 

Sen. Majors J, Woulfe, G. Cadell, W. 
Woodhouse, T. Beckett, T. Webster, 
F. P. Stewart, F. W. Wilson, E. Ed- 
wards, G. Waugh, T. H. Smith, W. C. 
Oliver, W. J. Jones, G. L. Wahab, J. 
Hall, J. A. Kelly, J. Carfrae, H. W. 
Sale, J. Lindsay, B. W. Lee, J. M. 
Coombs, R. West, G. Jackson, T. 
Smyth, H. A. Purchas, C. A. Walker, 
and W. Hankins, to be Lieut. Cols. 

llth Regt. Capt. H. Downes to he 
Major; Lieut. and Brev, Capt. R. S. 
Wilson to be Capt.; Ens. A. Shirrefs to 
be Lieut. in succession to Woulfe, pro- 
moted. 

12th Regt, Capt. J. Green to be Ma- 
jor; Lieut. and Brey. Captain C. Swan- 
ston to be Capt.; Ens. A. J. Ormsby 
to be Lieut. in succession to Cadell, 
promoted. 

7th Regt Capt. G. Jackson to b 
Maj. ; Lieut. and Brey. Capt. E. Fiott 
to be Capt.; Ens. A. Coventry to be 
Lieut. in succession to Woodhouse, 
promoted. 

-‘ Regt, Capt, §, $, Gummer to be 
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Major ; Lieut. and Brev. Capt. M: H. 
Davidson to be Capt. ; Ens. L. B. Wil- 
ford to be Lieut, in succession to Bec- 
ket, promoted. 

4th Regt. Capt. and Brev. Major W. 
N. Robertson to be Major ; Lieut. and 
Brev. Capt.-J.. J. Webbe to be Capt. ; 
Ens. C. A. Browne to be Lieut. in suc- 
cession to Webster, promoted. 

‘4th Regt, Capt. and Brey. Major T. 
King to be Major; Lieut. and Brev. 
Capt. J. Hanson-to be Capt. ; Ens. H. 
Morland to be Lieut. in succession to 
Stewart, promoted. 

2d Regt; Capt. C. Elphinstone to be 
Majer; Lieut. and Brev. Capt. M. 
Tweedie to be Capt. ; Ens. D. Archer to 
be Lieut. in suecession to Wilson, pro- 
moted, 

Bh Regt, Capt. H. D. Graves to be 
Major ; Lieut. and Brey. Capt. G. Mu- 
riel to be Capt. ; Ens. J. S. Impey to be 
Lieut. in succession to Edwards, pro- 
moted. 

25th Regt. Capt. J. T, Trewman to 
be Major; Lieut. “and Brey. Capt. H. 
Moberley to be Capt.; Ensign G. E. 
‘Thompson to be Lieut. in succession to 
Waugh, promoted. 

9th Regt. Capt. T. Marrett to be 
Major ; Lieut. and Brev. Captain J. 
Tucker to be Capt. ; Ens. M. Davis to 
be Lieut. in succession to Smith, pro- 
moted. 

6th Regt, Capt. N. H. Hatherly to 
be Major; Lieut. and Brev. Capt. H. 
Salmon to be Capt.; Ensign C. F. Le 
Hardy to be Lieut. in succession to 
Oliver, promoted. 

18th Regt. Capt. A. Macqueen to be 
Major; Lieut. and Brev. Capt. H. Wig- 
gins to be Capt.; Ens. J. J. Jackman 
to be Lieut. in succession to Jones, 
promoted. 

17th Regt. Capt. J. Ogilvie to be 
Major; Lieut. and Brev. Capt. W. 
Allan to be Capt. ; Ensign T. Berry to 
be Lieut. in succession to G. L. Wahab, 
promoted, 

Capt. J. Napier to be Major; Lieut. 
and Brev. Capt. R. Morison to be Capt. ; 
Ens. F. A. Nedham to be Lieut. in suc- 
cession to Hall, promoted. 

Mad. Europ. Regi. Capt. J. F, Gib- 
son to be Major ; Lieut. and Brev. Capt. 
G. Maxwell to be Capt.; Ens. E. Simp- 
son to be Lieut. in succession to Kelly, 
promoted... - 

3d Regt. Capt.G. Hunter to be Maj.; 
Lieut. and Brev. Capt. R. Inverarity to 
be Capt.; Ens. J. F. Leslie to be Lieut. 
in succession to Carfrae, promoted. 

llth Regt. Capt. R. L. Evans to be 
Maj.; Lieut. and Brev. Capt. T. J. 
Hammond to ve Capt. ; Ens, E. Ather- 


ton to be Lieut. in succession to Sale, 
promoted. 

24th Regt. Capt. J. Moore to be Maj.; 
Lieut. and Brey. Capt. A. [nglis to be 
Capt.; Ens. H. Bower to be Lieut. in 
succession to Lindsay, promoted, 

20th Regt. Capt. W. T. Baker tobe 
Major; Lieut. and Brev. ~r W. K. 
Richie to be Capt.; Ens. W. ins to 
be Lieut. in succession to Lee,promoted. 

23d Regt. Capt. P. Henderson to be 
Major; Lieut: and Brev. Capt. W. 
O'Reilly to be Capt.; Ens. F. C. Mayo 
to-be Lieut, in succession to Coombs, 
promoted, 


13th Regt. Capt. W. Jones to be Ma- ° 


jor; Lieut. and Brev. Capt. J. Gwynne 
to be Capt.; Ens. K. A. M‘Leay to be 
Lieut. in succession to West, promoted. 

16th Regt. Capt. J. A. Say to be Ma- 
jor; Lieut. and Brev. Capt. R. W. She- 
riff to be Capt ; Ens, M. J. Rowlandson 
to be Lieut. in succession to Jackson, 
promoted. 

14th Regt. Capt. R.G. Wilson to be 
Major; Lieut. and Brev. Capt. J. Wil- 
liams to be Capt.; Ens. C. W. Nicolay 
to be Lieut. in succession to Smith, 
promoted. 

25th Regt. Capt. W. Ormsby to he 
Major; Lieut. and Brev. Captain S. 
Hughes to be Capt.; Ens. G. Hamond 
tobe Lieut. in succession to Purchas, 
promoted. 

&th Regt. Capt. R. Home to be Maj.; 
Lieut. and Brev. Capt. A. E. Spicer to 
be Capt. ; Ens. J. Stevenson to be Lieut. 
in succession to Walker, promoted. 

22d Regt. Capt. C. Bowen to be Ma- 
jor; Lieut. and Brey. Capt. J. Malton 
to be Capt.; Ens. C. B. gow om to be 
Lieut. in successiom to Hankins, pro- 
moted, 

Madras Europ. Regt. Lieut. and 
Brey. Capts. A. Gordon and J. Roy to 
be Capts. 

Ist Regt. Lieut. and Brev. Capts. G. 
Gill and L. W. Watson to be Capts. 


2d Regt. Lieut. and Brev. Capts. D. . 


Ogilvie and A. R. M‘Kenzie to be Cap 
tains. 
3d Regt. Lieut. and Brev. Capts. R. 
J. Marr and J. G. Rorison to be Capts. 
4th Regt. Lieut. and Brev. Capts. F. 
Walker and Henry Wallis to be Capts. 
5th Regt. Lieut. and Brev. Capts. C. 
Sinnock and T. Howell to be Capts. 
6th Regt. Lieut. and Brev. Capt. F. 
Mountford and Lieut. Alex. Tulloh to 
be Capts. 
7th Regt. Lieut. and Brev. Capts. H. 
White and Wm. Binny to be Capts. 
8th Regt. Lieut. and Brev. Capts. R. 
Backhouse and P. Corbett to be Capts. 
9th Regt, Lieut, and Brev. Capt, C. 
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Maxton and Lieut. C, M. Robertson to 
be Capts. 
10th Regt. Lieut. and Brev. Capts.G, 


B, Tolson and N. L. Austin to be Capts. . 


11th Regt. Lieut. and Brev. Capts. R. 
Butler | Joha Peake to be Capts. 

12th Regt. Lieut. and Brev. Capts. J. 
W. Moncrieff and S. W. Steele to be 
Capts. 

13th Regt. Lieut. and Brev. Capts. W. 
Harkness and T. Robson to be Capts. 

4th Regt. Lieut. and Brev. Capts. A. 
Mackintosh and A. Gray to be Capts. 

15th Regt. Lieut. and Brev. Capts. J. 
Sinclair and J. Wilson to be Capts. 

16th Regt. Senior Lieuts. W. Mackin- 
tosh and J. F. Palmer to be Capts. 

17th Regt. Lieut. and Brev. Capt. 
John Tod and Lieut. R. Gibbins to be 
Capts. 

18th Regt. Lieut. and Brev. Capts. W. 
Macleod and H. W. Poole to be Capts. 

19th Regt. Lieut. and Brev. Capt. W. 
Strahan and Lieut. E. Dickson to be 
Capts. 

20th Regt. Lieut. and Brev. Capts. W. 
Taylor and H. Cazalet to be Capts. 

lst Regt. Lieut. and Brey. Capts. R. 

Calvert and J. Nash to be Capts. 

22d Regt. Lieut. and Brev. Capts. T. 
C. S, Hyde and Robt. Frew to be Capts. 

23a Regt. Lieut. and Brev. Capt. A. 
M‘Pherson and Lieut. W. T. Slade to be 
Capts. 

24th Regt. Lieut. and Brev. Capts. F. 
E. Smith and T. R. Mantell to be Capts. 

25th Regt. Lieut.and Brey. Capts. R. 
Cozins and N. M‘Neill to be Capts. 


The Hon. the Governor in Council 
directs that the Regts. of Infantry on 
this Establishment shall hereafter be 
numbered as follows : 

Present Number. F > be ee 

st Europ. Regt. 
Europ. Regt. $4 Ditto, 
Ist Bat. lstN.I... Ist N.I. 
Ist , 2d 
Ist 3d 
Ist 4th 
1st 
Ist. 
Ist . 


(or P. LL) 


5th 
§th 
7th 
&th 
9th 
10th 
lith 
12th 
13th 
Mth 
15th 
16th 
17th 
18th 
19th 


20th 
2lst 
22d 


Ist .. llth ., 
2d .. Ilth oe 
Ist .. 12th ww 23d 
2d .. 12th) =o = 24th 
Ist ,, 13th .. 25th 
2d 13th .+ 26th 
Ist 14th .. 27th 
2d l4th .. 28th 
Ist sth .. 29th 
2d 15th .. 30th 
lst 16th .. 3lst 
2d l@: .. 3h 
Ist 17th ee 38d 
2d .. Wth .. 34th 
Ist .. 18th . ee 
2d 18th) «6... 36th 
19th «. 37th 

‘os 20 ee OR 

. 20th ee ©639th 

. 20th 40th 
oc 21st 4lst 
oo Miet 42d 


(or T.LeL.) 


(or C. LL) 


22d 43d 
22d 44th 
-. 23d 45th 
. 23d . 46th 
-. 24th - 47th 
.. 24th .. 48th 
st... 23th .. 49th 
d .. 25th .. 50th ; 
The above Corps, notwithstanding 
the alteration in the numbering and 
designation of Regiments, are each to 
preserve such honorary badges and de- 
vices in their respective colours and 


. appointments as may have belonged to 


each under its former number as a Bat- 
talion of a Regiment. 


Officers are posted to Regiments as 
follows : 

European Regiments. 

Ist Regt. Maj. P. Lawless; Capts. 
T. M‘Leane, B. Hooper, W. Fenwick, 
J, Cursham, A. Gordon.; Lieuts. R. 
Williams, A. Calder, G. B. Greene, E. 
Franklyn, R.A. Charleton, J. V. Brown, 
G. K. Boyce, J. A. Howden, J.Grub, C, 
Butler, P. Chambers ; Ens. R. D. Weir, 
F. B. Doveton, W. J. Manning, W,. A. 
Saxon. ' 

2d Regt. Maj. J. P. Gibson ; Capts. 
C. Forbes, Hs Kyd, P. Brown, G. Max- 
well, J. Roy; Lieuts. B. S. Ward, W. 
Stewart, St. J. B. French, J. B. Paget, 
W. P. Gardiner, H. F. Barker, J. Kerr, 
'T. C. Stinton, F. F. Robertson, T, Duke, 
E, Simpson ; Ens. W. Hill, J.C. Hawes, 
W. Grant. 

Native Infantry. 

Ist Batt. 1st Regt. (now Ist Regt) 

Maj. J. enna 4 di J. Ewing, J. 
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Macdonald, H. Smith, J. R. Godfrey, G. 
Gill; Lieuts. R. Ta lor, F. W. Morgan, 
J. Bissct, P. P. Hodge, W. Babington, 
S. B. Goodrich, C. G. Scott, J. E. Wil- 
liams, J. D. Awdry, J. W, Goldsworthy ; 
Ens. M. W. Perreau, J. R. Graham, G. 
Woodfall, W. W. Ross. 

2d Batt lst Regt. (now J7th Regt.) 
Maj. G. M. Steuart; Capts. G. Ogilvie, 
J. Low, A. Haultain, W. Teammeot: L 
W. Watson; Lieuts. T. Thuillier, S. 
Stuart, J. Fullerton, J. Gunning, F. 
W. Fairbrass, R. B. Preston, P. Lihou, 
E. Massey, G. N. Douglas, G. B. Mar- 
shall ; Ens. D. Babington, A. R. Horne, 
W. F. Du Pasquier. 

lst Batt. 2d Regt. (now 2d Regt.) 
Maj. J. Ford, C.B.; Capts. E. Osborn, 
A. Cumming, C.F. Pelle, W. Gordon, 
D. Ogilvie ; ’Lieuts. J. P. James, H. 
Dowker, W. H. Agnew, W. Prescott, G. 
J. Hamilton, R. M. Humflfreys, G. 
Downing, D. H. Eaton, R. H. Gordon, 
A. H. Jeffries ; Ens. M. "Beauchamp, E. 
Apthorp, E. Lyons, H. Smith. 

2d Batt. 2d Regt. (now 20th Regt.) 
Maj. C. Elphinstone ; Capts. W. Janes, 
B. Coombe, J. Moncrieffe, M. Tweedie, 
A. R. M‘Kenzie; Lieuts. F. Plowden, 
T. A. Chauvel, J. Macartney, W. G. 
Gordon, J. Mellor, W. Johnson, C, 
Clemons, G. M. Arthur, J. W. Bayley, 
D. Archer ; Ens. W. Shelley, T.W ake- 
man, J. Forbes, D. Strettell. 

Ist Batt. 3d Regt. ( (now 3d or Palam- 
cotta L.I.) Maj. J. Walker; Capts. A. 
Turner, D. Agnew, C. B. Agnew, C. B. 
Robinson, W. Williamson, R. J. Marr ; 
Lieuts. J. Leggatt, E. J. Johnson, J. 
Maxtone, I. Dallas, P. L. Harvey, = 
L. Williams, C. S. Burton, J. F. 

M‘Lean, J. Power, W. H. Short ; Ene 
J. M. George, J. Johustone, T J. 
Adams, G. W. Moore. 

2d Batt. 3d Regt. (now 13th Regt.) 
Maj. G. Hunter; Capts. J. Wilson, A. 
H. Colberg, J. Fyfe, R. Inverarity, J. 
G. Rorison ; Lieuts. G. Dods, J. Robins, 
J. Briggs, 'E. Rogers, C. Fladgate, J. 
C. Glover, J. Shell, J. S. Sherman, T. 
G. E. G. Kenny, J. F. Leslie; Ens. G, 
W. Watson, J. Everest, H. C. Beevor. 

Ist Batt. 4th Regt. (now 4th Regt.) 
Maj. W. Jollie; Capts. B. Baker, J. 
Dalziel, R. Hunter, H. 8S. Hall, T. Wal- 
ker ; Lieuts. T. Watson, C.S. J. Grant, 
J. Metcalfe, A. B. Dyce, J. D. Stokes, 
R.N. ag ae. H. R, Kirby, E. Hal- 
dane, G. Marshall, C. Church ; Ens. J. 
H. Cramer, J.P. Marshall, W.A. Miller, 

2d Batt. 4th Regt. (now 15th Regt.) 
Maj. W. M. Robertson ; Capts. J. D. 
W. Rand, A. Stock, H. Conway, J.J. 
Wabbe, Hi. Willis ; Lieuts. A. Sibbald, 
H, T, Van Heythuysen, G, B, Wardell, 





F. Haleman, W. H, Smith, J. E. Chau- 
vel, H. - Bishop, J. Ross, E. B. Faunce, 
Cc. Mi Browne, Ens. A. M‘Nair, C. 
Thursby, H. L. "Harris. 

Ist Batt. 5th Regt. (now 5th Regt. 
Maj. G. Maunsell ; Capts. R. Guille, C. 
Herbert, P. Farquharson, C. Poulton, 
C. Sinnock ; Lieuts. J. G. Mitford, J. 
H. Winbolt, H. S. Burgess, W. Jus- 
tice, J. M. Ross, J. Macdonald Minto, 
T. Perrier, M. Poole, W. Maires, J. R. 
Sayers ; Ens. S. Prescott, A. M‘Kenzie, 
H. Beaver, H. Heyne. 

2d Batt. 5th Regt. (now léth Regt. 
Maj. M.Cubbon ; Capts. A. Ffrench, J. 
S. Trotter, J. Anderson, R. Gray, T. 
Howell; Lieuts. A, M‘Farlane, W. D. 
Dalzell, J. Randall, J. K. Luard, P. 
Cook, C. Wahab, F. B. White, J. Ri- 
chardson, R. S. Gledstanes, S. A. Grant ; 
Ens. O. F, Sturt, E. Peppercorne, T. 
Coles. 

lst Batt. 6th Regt. (now 6th Regt.) 
Maj. F. Bowes ; Capt. C. D. De Carte- 
ret, M. J. Harris, B. M‘Master, J. An- 
thony, F. Mountford ; Lieuts. H. Mit- 
chell, J. Howison, J. N. Beaver, T. A. 
H. Rawstorne, H. Millington, J. Gor- 
don, M. Joseph, F. A. Reid, L. M‘Lean, 
R. Mitchell; Ens. H. J. Dallas, F. A. 
Clarke, W. Gordon, C. J. Cole. 

2d Bait. 6th Regt. (now 14th Regt.) 
Major N. H. Hatherly; Capts. P. Bar- 
clay, J. Watson, J. Fulton, H. Salmon, 
A. Talloch ; Lieuts. S. Jackson, Vv. 
Mathias, A. "Agnew, C. Farran, jun. C. 
W. Younge, G. Burne, J. W. Harding, 
E. Newton, C. M‘Evers Palmer, C. F. 
Le Hardy; Ens. F. W. Todd, C, F. 
Liardet, H. Walker, W. E. Gibb. 

lst Batt. 7th Regt. (now 7th Regt.y 
Maj. A. Balmain; Capts. G. Spinks, F. 
L. Burman, A. Tulloh, J. Myers, H. 
White ; Lieuts. B. R. Hitchins, A. Hen- 
drie, J. T. Webbe, W. N. Burns, J. B. 
Barnett, PF. M‘Kinnon, C. W. Nepean, 
R. A. Harden, R. E. Boardman, B. Sta- 
pylton; Ens. R. H. Pinghen, © Scot- 
land, H.C. Gosling, J. S. Elliott. 

2d Balt. 7th Regt. (now 19th Regt.) 
Maj. G. Jackson ; Capts. E. Fitzpatrick, 
W. Hardy, J. Dalgairus, E. Fiott, W. 
Binny ; Lieuts. J. H. Bonnette, R. 
Cuxton, J. J. James, J. Drever, G. W. 
Whistler, J. Sandys, A. Mitchell, H. T. 
Hitchins, G. W. Osborne, A. Coventry ; 
Ens. G. Nott, R. Prettyman, P. Wilkie. 

lst Batt, 6th Regt. (now 8th Regt.) 
Maj. A. Degraves; Capts. A. M‘Laren, 
H. A. Miller, G. H. Isacke, G. Muriel, 
R. Backhouse ; Lieuts. W. Low, F. Fos- 
berry, G. Lee, W.C. Carruthers, R. J. 
Bird, T. B. Forster, F.. W. Cocker, P. 
Ss. Hele, F. B. Lucas, J,S. Impey ; Ens, 
J. Dowes, J,S, Bushby, G, C. C; Rand, 
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2d Batt. 8th Regt. (now 12th Regt.) 
Maj. R. Home; Capts. R. Fenwick, A. 
Roberts, C. F. Smith, A. E. Spicer, P. 
Corbett ; Lieuts. R. Shedden, J. B. Not- 
tidge, R. Dunmore, J. C. Coffin, T. 
Rooke, P. D. Glover, H. W. Yonge, O. 
Bell, H. A. Hornsby, J. Stevenson ; 
Ens, E. Peel, R. T. Coxe. 

lst Batt. 9th Regt. (now 9th Regt.) 
Maj. J. Bell; Capts. C. A. Elderton, G. 
Norman, W. Preston, J. Clemons, C. 
Maxtone ; Lieuts. J. Laurie, A. Milve, 
G. Milsom, T. M. Cameron, J. P. Wood- 
ward, I. A. J. J. Longworth, J. A. 
Campbell, H. Currie, H. Roberts, J. S. 
Macvitie; Ens. E. W. Holland, J. H. 
Macbraire, J. Robertson, R.S. M. Sprye. 

2d Batt. 9th Regt. (now lth Regt.) 
Maj. T, Marrett ; Capt.G. Field, W.H. 
Rowley, G. Stott, J. Tucker, C. M. Ro- 
bertson ; Lieuts. H. E. Smart, T. Cle- 
mons, J. Fraser. J. W. Roworth, J. 
Clough, W. M. Lally, J. S. K. Biscoe, 
H. Lee. W. Blood, M. Davies ; Ens. G. 
Sprye, S. Carr, D. Wynter. 

Ist Batt. 10th Regt. (now 10th Rest.) 
Maj. J. W.H. Howell ; Capts. R. Short, 
F. Richardson, H. G. Jourdan, A. Wil- 
son, G. B. Tolson ; Lieuts, W. Stokoe, 
G. Fryer, W. Cotton, A. Pitcairn, G. 
Wright, W. Reece, H. E. Kenny, W. 
R. Foskett, J. F. K. Brett, M. Wall; 
Ens. A. Wight, G. Tranchell, J. Sinclair. 

2d Batt. 10th Regt. (now 18th Regt.) 
Maj. A. Grant; Capts. D. Ross, C. G. 
Alves, J. Friswell, W. Shaw. N. L. Aus- 
tin; Lieuts. R. Smith, R. J. H. Vivian, 
). Addison, C. Lyous, T. S. Warner, 
R. Deacon, P. Steinson, J. O. Mile, R. 
W. Sparrow, J. Symons; Eos. F. Da- 
niell, W. E. T. Bradley. 

lst Batt. 1th Regt. (now 21st Rest.) 
Maj. H. Downes ; Capt. J. Stewart, ‘T. 
G. Newell, G. Norton, R. S. Wilson, R. 
Butler; Lieuts. W. Drake, G. Gray, I. 
Yaldwin, W. Gray, W. Cuppage, T. J. 
M. Johnstone, A. E. G. Turnour, M. 
Carthew, W. K. M‘Caulay, A. Shirrefs ; 
Ens. P. M. Stirling, D. MH. Considine, 
J. W. Rickards. 

2d Batt. \ith Regt. (now 22d Rest.) 
Maj. R. L. Evans; Capts. J. Bayley, C. 
Lethbridge, W. Borthwick, T. J. Ham- 
mond, J. Peeke; Lieut. G. Hutton, J. 
F. Bird, F. J. Baird, T. P. Hay, J.R. 
Sandford, F. Darby, W. De Monte Lys, 
F. S. C. Chalmers, C. J. Whitlock, E. 
Atheron; Ens. D. Buchanan, A. T. 
Bridge. 

lst Batt. 12th Regt. (now 23d or 
Wallajahbad L. I.) Major E. Conry; 
Capts. J. Henry, C. Wilson, R. J. Ta- 
bois, J. Kitson, J. W. Moncrieffe ; 
Lieuts. J. Cameron, S. Macdowall, C. 
H. Gibb, F. Welland, M. H. Bain- 
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bridge, W. D. Barclay, A. A. Camptell, 
G. Perks, D. Kinlock, T. Setree ; Eus. 
J. Wallace, H. Prior, J. Allardyce. 

2d Batt. 12th Regt. (now 24th Regt.) 
Maj.J. Green; Capts. J. Morgan, W. 
P. Cunningham, J. Macdonald, C. 
Swanston, J. W. Steel; Lieuts. G. Hut- 
chinson, C. Sinclair, C. Boldero, F.C, 
Scott, J. Lewis, C. Dennett, J. Shep- 
herd, H. Baker, P. Pope, A. J. Ormsby 5 
Ens. J. Hill, J. Gordon, E. W. Snow. 

Ist. Batt. 13th Regt. (now 25th Regt.) 
Maj. H. Swayne ; Capts. F. Brown, W. 
Isacks, H. Bentley, J. Ross, H. Hark- 
ness; Lieuts. R. M‘Leod, W. N. Pace, 
T. R. Manners, R. D. O'Dell, C. Evans, 
F. Smith, R. J. Nixon, H. W. Sparrow, 
J. A. Duff, N. Geoghegan; Ens. H. 
Russell, H. Brooks, J. Mann, C. O. 
Backhouse. 

2d Batt. 13th Regt. (now 26th Regt.) 
Maj. W. Jones ; Capts. C. W. Yeates, 
W. Kelso, N. Alves, J. Gwinne, T. 
Robson; Lieuts. S. A. Rehe, R. Gor- 
don, T. Eastment, E. Blenkinsop, F. 
Bradfield, D. L. Arnott, N. Johuson, 
H.H. Watts, G. Jobling, K. A. M‘Leay ; 
Eus. W. Halpin, T. Maynor, C. Rey- 
nolds, W. C. Mackinlay. 

lst Batt. 14th Regt. (now 27th Regt.) 
Maj. T. King; Capts. H. Munn, R. 
Spears, J. Leighton, J. Hanson, H. 
Macintosh; Lieuts. H. Bevan, E. A. 
M‘Curdy, R. Thorpe, W. T. Croft, W. 
P. Burton, C. Rochfort, G. Waymouth, 
T. M. Mills, W. Cranston, H. Morland ; 
Ens. R. A. Joy, L. E. Duval, H. Van- 
derzee, G. P. C. Smithwaite. 

2d Batt. \Ath Regt. (now 28th Regt.) 
Maj. R. G. Wilson ; Capts. C. Rundall, 
T. Cox, H. Coyle, J. Williams, A. 
Gray; Lieuts. J. Bell, 'T. Stockwell, 
B. H. Currie, J. Mills, R. F. Otter, L. 
B. Disney, W. Craigie, C. J. Torriano, 
C. Bradford, C. W. Nicolay ; Ens. W. 
Stokes, E. Willis, G. K. Davidson, H. 
T. Yarde. 

Ist Batt. 15th Regt. (now 29th Regt.) 
Maj. J. Briggs ; Capts. J. Scott, J. No- 
ble, J. Hume, E. T. Hibgame, J. Sin- 
clair; Lieuts. R. Cooke, J. Rickard, J. 
Forrest, J.S. Wyllie, W. E. A. Elliot, 
E. Servante, H.J.C. Memardier, F. W. 

srodie, J. Milnes, A. D. Cameron ; 
Ens. R. Harlock, R. H. Symes, C. A, 
Roberts, F. S. Nicolay. 

2d Batt. \5th Regt. (now 30th Regt.) 
Maj. J. Napier; Capts. S. Townsend, 
E. Craster, C. Snell, R. Morison, J. 
Wilson ; Lieuts. F. H. M. Wheeler, C. 
Davinier, C. Owen, A. Chisholme, J. 
Deane, G. Leacock, E. Horne, H. Pace, 
G. A. Baillie, F. J. Nedham; Ens. J. 
Jones, W. C.M‘Leod, E, J, Gascoigne, 
J. L. Jones. 
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Ist Batt. \6th Regt. (now 31st or 
Trichinopoly L. I.) Maj. H.J, Bowler ; 
Capts. A. Stewart, F. Robson, J. Perry, 
J.A. Condell, W. Mackintosh, Lieuts. 
C.M. Bird, A. Derville, T. Ruddiman, 
G. F. Hutchison, C. Leslie, O. St. John, 
J. Davidson, G. J. Richardson, G. R. 
Johnstone, G. H. Milnes ; Ens. R. Wat- 
son, J. Gordon, W. H. Budd, J. Smith. 

2nd Batt. 16th Regt. (now 32nd 
Regt.) Maj. J. A. Sky; Capts. J.J. A. 
Willows, G. Jones, W.C. Hasker, R. 
W. Sherriff, J. F. Palmer; Lieuts. R. 
Budd, W. W. Baker, J. Woodward, H. 
Power, J. Harkness, W. B. Gilby, J. A. 
Russel, E. James, T. R. James, M. J. 
Rowlandson ; Ensigns H. E. C. O’Con- 
mor, H. M. Edwayls, G. Gibson. 

lst Batt. 17th Regt. (now 23rd Regt.) 
Maj. J. Wahab ; Capts. J. Lambe, G. 
Drewe, E. Cadogau, J. Glass, J. Tod : 
Lieuts. J. Kerr, R. Bradford, G. Brady, 
J. Campbell, T. F. Bond, R. F. Eames, 
T. B. Chalon, J. Black, J. Hutchings, 
T. M’Clella; P. Eusigns A. R. Alex- 
ander, T. R. Smith, R. Lambert, Hn. 


Clay. 

2d Batt. 17th Regt. (now 34th or 
Chicacole L. I.) Maj. J. Ogilvie ; Capts. 
J. J. O'Donoghue, J. Hodgson, H. W. 
Hodges, W. Allan, R.Gibbings ; Lieuts. 
J. C. Stedman, C. C, Bell, M. J. Hart, 
J.R. Haig, J, Lindesay, T. S. Claridge, 
E. Armstrong, G. Sotheby, G. 
Affieck, T. Berry; Ensigns J. W.Smyth, 
T. R. Crozier, L. M. M’Leod. 

lst Batt. 18th Regt. (now 35th Regt.) 
Maj. J.S. Frazer; Capts. J. Mallan- 
daine, J. Tennant, T. H. Monk, W. J. 
Bradford, W. Macleod; Lieuts. E. E. 
Bruce, W. G. White, C. Turner, C. G. 
T. Chauvel, R. Dowell, S. R. Hicks, J. 
Ure, A. Edie, J. C. Rankim, F. S. Se- 
nior; Evsigus W. E. Brooshooft, A 
Trotter, P. Oliphaut, J. G. Brew, J.C. 
Boulderson. 

2d Batt. 18th Regt. (now 36th Regt.) 
Maj. A. Macqueene ; Capts. T. W. Wi- 

a, R. Murcott,G. K. Babington, H. 

iggins, H. W. Poole; Lieuts. W. 
Watkins, T. Thompson, T. R. Barton, 
G. C, Whitlock, G. H. Kellett, G. Harts, 
G. F. D'Lanhoy, J. F. Musgrove, M. 
Stephenson, J. J. Jackman; Ens. J. 
Woedgate, W. H. Simpson, G. A. Smith, 
J. Hayne. 

Ist Batt. 19th Regt. (now 37th Regt.) 
Maj. T. Smithwaite ; Capts. W. Milne, 
H, Wahab, J. Mathews, T. P. Ball, W. 
Straban ; Lieuts.'G. Storey, C. R. Brad- 
street, A, Clarke, E. T. Clarke, D. Duff, 
P. Bedingfield, J. B. Neeve, G. Gibson, 
H. Wright, L. Rudd ; Ens. R. W. Lang, 
J. W. Gordon, E, J. Simpson, A. 
M‘Queen, 
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2d Batt. 19th Regt. (now 38th Regt. 
Maj. D. C. Smith ; mG A. Cooke, 
Michael, H. Dowden, J. W. Cleaveland, 
E. Dickson ; Lieuts. W. J. Butterworth, 
J.M. Boyes, F. W. Hands, H. Goold, 
R. Garraway, J. Arden, C. Holl, C. 
Pooley, A Hessinen, P. A. Reynolds ; 
Ens. R. G. Carmichael, J, Willis, E. 
Clutterbuck, E. Hawkshaw. 

lst Batt. 20th Regt. (now 39th Regt.) 
Maj. C. Brooke ; Capts. H. Walpole, J. 
Hadwen, W. T. Sneyd, T. Crichton, W. 
'T. Faylor ; Lieuts. J. Ward, H. F. Bow- 
ness, P. Thompson, J. Hole, C, H. Gra- 
ham, E. Messiter, J. V. Hughes, F. 
Eades, F. J. Warren, G. S. Wilkin ; 

. C.J. Ottley, A. Dyce, C. W. Tolem, 

C, Stafford. 

2d Batt. 20th Regt. (now 40th Regt.) 
Maj. W. T. Baker ; Capts. J. W. Pew, 
C, O, Fothergill, J. Tucker, W. K. Rit- 
chie, H. Kazalet; Lieuts. J. Wright, 
H. Newman, A. Woodburn, G. D. Clay- 
hills, C. Wilford, D. Bruce, H. Bennet, 
W. W. Kingston, H. N. Noble, W. Raw- 
lins; Ens. G. H. Harper, 8. Peeshall, 
G. P. Cameron, M. White. 

lst Batt. 21st Regt. (now 41st Regt.) 
Maj. H. Bowler ; Capts. W. B. Spry, J. 
Baxter, G. Leggatt, H. Keating, R. 
Calvert ; Lieuts. H. Robinson, R. Allen, 
H. nt, A. Macarthur, W. Lang- 
ford, T.Clendon, M. G. Fitzgerald, J, 
Campbell, G. Logan, W. P, Macdonald ; 
Ens. H. Hall, G.€. Rochfort, D, Flyter, 
T. Dale, T. White. 

2d Batt. 21st Regt. (now 42d Regt.) 
Maj. J. Wight; Capts. J. S. Chauvel, 
H. Ross, H. Tocker, J. Webster, J. 
Nash; Lieuts. E. M‘Pherson, H. A. 
Thompson, W. Scott, J. Thomas, 
F. H. Ely, J. Waymouth, W. H. Trol- 
lope, F.'B. Griffiths, P. Henderson, J. 
Lawson; Ens. ‘TI. H. Zouch, J. Fitz- 
gerald, J. C. G, Stewart, C. Macleod, 

lst Batt. 22d Regt. (now 43d Regt.) 
Maj. C. Ferrior; Capts. C. Cracroft, 
G. H. Budd, F. Crowe, J: Gwynne, 
T. C. 8. Hyde; Lieuts. A. M‘ fs 
T. M. Claridge, G. Williams, A. T, Lind- 
say, R.C. Campbell, W.B. Coxe, W. 
Rose, G. R. Boddam, J. U. Colebroke, 
E. C. Manning; Ens. J. E. B. Shaw, 
W. Scott, H. J. Taynton, C. P. Moor, 

2d Batt. 22d Regt. (now 44th Regt, 
Maj. C. Bowen; Capts. W. (Buse) 
Kutzleben, C. D. Dun, T. B. Jones, 
J. Malton, R. Frew; Lieuts. W. Cun- 
ningham, R. T. Wallace, J. S. Clemons, 
A. M‘Cally, M. Blaxland, A. Adam, W. 
Gompertz, R. Blanch, R. H. Brownlow, 
C. B. Phillipson; Ens. F, Dudgeon, 
T. F. Baber, F. Hirtzell. 

Ist Batt. 23d Regt. (vow 45th Regt.) 
Maj. S.S.Gummer ; Capts. W. Godley, 
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B. Blake, C, Newman, M. H; Davidson, 
A..M‘Phearson ; Lieuts, J. Macdonald, 
A. Fraser, J: Wyllie, W. H. Logan, R. 
Francis, J. H. Seddon, P. Fletcher, J. 
J. M‘Murdo, H.J. Nixon, L. B. Wil- 
ford; Ens. W.R. A. Freeman, J.J,M. 
Anderson, J.Gerrard, J. Thomas. 

2d Batt. 23d Regt. (now 46th Regt.) 
Maj. P. Henderson; Capts. R. Crewe, 
W. Hende, W. Murray, W. O‘Reilly, 
W. T. Slade ; Lieuts. J. Wallace, J. Low, 
A. Pinson, E. Dyer, C. Keating, R. 
Codrington, W. Powell, J. Henderson, 
W.G. T. Lewis, T. C. Mayo; Ens. 
J.A. Shennan, J. Benwell, C. Yates. 

Ist Batt. 24th Hegt. (now 47th Regt.) 
Maj. J. Hackett; Capts. Peregrine Da- 
vie, L. Cooper. J. Ardagh, J. Crisp, F. 
E. Smith ; Lieuts. J. Garnault, T. Bell, 
J. C.H. Campbell, E. Groves, F. Min- 
chin, B. B. Shee, A. S. Logan, C. Bond, 
T. Panton, W. Bremner; Ens. J. Blox- 
land, C. Woodfall, H. F. Campbell, F. 
Ensor. 

2d Batt. 24th Regt. (now 48th Regt.) 
Maj. J. Moore; Capts. J. Tagg, T. 
Youngson, W.G. Page, A. Inglis, T. R. 
Mantell ; Lieuts. H. Strong, A. A. Mus- 
sita, H. C. Lynch, R. Alexander, J. E. 
Butcher, J. Harwood, T. D. Carpenter, 
R. R. Ricketts, R. Watts, H. Bawer ; 
_ D. Littlejohn, G. Gordon, P. Mel- 


Ist Batt. 25th Regt. (now 49th Regt.) 
Maj. J.T. Trewman ; Capts. J.T. Swan, 
S. L. Hodgson, P. Whannell, H. Mober- 
ly, R. Cozins; Lieuts. T. Swaine, C. 
Hewetson, C. H. Baddeley, A. Douglas, 
E. J. Dusantoy, T. Wallace, E. Roberts, 
W. Nicolson, R. Hall, G. E. Thompson ; 
Ens. W. Duncan, J. T. Lugard, C. 
Pickering. 

2d Batt. 25th Regt. (now 50th Regt.) 
Maj. W. Ormsby ; Capts.W. Pickering, 
J. Walker, J. Crokat, S. Hughes, N. 
M‘Neill; Lieuts. T. Locke, H. Ewing, 
C. P. Rose, H. J. Lodgington, W. Mac- 
queen, H. Walter, H. W. Lardner, J. 
Edgar, T. L. Green, G. Hamond; Ens. 
T. Sewell, H. Neale, J. Dickson. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 


ort St. George—March 30. Ensign 
W.H. Pears of Engineers to be Assist- 
ant to Sup. Engineer on Centre Divis. 
April 2. The following Appointments 
have been made for the on under 
orders to embark for the Presidency on 
Foreign Service : Col. W. Maclean,C. B. 
H.M. 54th Regt. to command; Capt. 
B. R. Hutchins, Assistant in Adj. Gen. 
Dep. to. be Military Secretary; and 
Lieut. J. Clarke, H.M. 54th Regt. to 
be Brigade Major; Lieut. Col. E. W. 
Snow, Dep. Adj. Gen. of Army, to ac- 
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company Expedition as Dep: Adj. Gen.; 
Capt. S. W. Steele Assistant in Quar- 
termast. Gen.’s Department, to proceed 
in charge of that Department, as Asgist. 
Quartermast. General; and Capt. A. B. 
Spicer, 8th N. Regt., as Dep. Assistant 
Quart. Mast. Gen. 

Engineers. Capt. J. Mackintosh to be 
Commanding Engineer ; Ens. E, Luke 
to be Adj. to Engineer Park ; Ensigns 
G. A, Underwood, and A. T. Cotton, of 
Engineers, to be attached to Force ; 
Lieut. W. T. Lewis, of Artillery, to be 
Commissary of Stores. 

Medical Staff. Mr. Superintend. Surg. 
Heward, Presidency Division, to be 
Superintending Surgeon with Surgs. 
A. Spiers and W. 5S. Anderson, and 
Assist. Surgs. J. Kelman, S. Higginson, 
and J. R. Gibb, on the Staff; Assistance 
Surg. R. Davidson to be Dep. Medical 
Storekeeper; Sub-Assist. Surg. King, 
and Acting Sub-Assist. Surgs. Watson 
and R. Shaw, to be attached to Super- 
intending Surgeon’s Depart.; Acting 
Sub- Assist. Surg. Brown to be attached 
to Dep. Medical Storekeeper. 

Commissariat. Assistants Coms, Gen. 
Capt. A. Cumming and Capt. C. Wilson 
to accompany Force, and Sub-Assist. 
Com. Gen. Lieut. T,R. Manners to be 
available for duty with Expedition ; 
Capt. A. Steck, 4th N. Regt. to be Pay- 
master to Force; Capt. W. Hornblow, 
to be Agent for Transports. 

The following arrangements sanction- 
ed for brigading the Troops :— 

Artillery. Capt. P. Montgomerie ta 
be Brigade Major, and Lieut. R. S. Seton 
to be Quartermast. and Interpreter. 

Infantry. Capt. J. A. Macleod, H.M. 
41st Regt., Capt. R. Evans, llth N. f., 
and Lieut. J. Ker, 17th N.I. to be Bri- 
gade Majors ; Capt. W. Williamson, 
3d N.I. to be Deputy Judge Advocate 
Gen. to Force ; Capt. A. L. Murray, of 
Artillery (Assistant to Secretary to Mi- 
litary Board), permitted to proceed on 
service with his Corps, without preju- 
dice to appointment.—April 6. Lieut. 
(Brev. Capt.) A, Hendrie, 7th N.I. to 
he Adj. to Ist Batt. of that Corps, vice 
Mansfield, deceased.—20. Colonel R. 
Scott, C.B. to be Town Major of Fort. 
St. George.—May 7. Major J. Colgrave 
of Engineers to be Acting Chief En- 

ineer, with a seat at Military Board ; 
Major G. A. Wetherell to act as Aide- 
de-Camp to Commander-in-Chief.—14, 
Lieut. Col. J. Ogilvie, C. B. H. M. 20th 
Regt. to commatid Provinces of Mala- 
bar and Canara, vice Miles; Capt. J. 
Crokat, 25th N.1. to be Aide-de-Camp 
to the Governor.—I8. Lieut, S. Jackson, 
6th N.I. to be Quartermaster Inter- 
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reter and Paymaster to 2d Batt. 6th 
-I.vice Salmon; Lieut. J.W. Harping 
to be ditto ditto to Ist Batt. of that Corps; 
Licut. G. Fryer to be Adjutant to ditto ; 
Lieut. J. Rickard, 15th N.I. to be Adju- 
‘tant to 2d Batt. of that Corps; Lieut. 
H. Ewing, 25th N.I. to be ditto to Ist 
Batt. of Corps; Lieut. W. T. Drewry 
of Engineers to be Superintendent En- 
gineer with Light Field Division of 
Hyderabad Subsidiary Force at Jaulnah. 
June 4, Capt. E. Oshorne, 2d N.I. to 
be Dep. Assist. Quartermaster Gen. in 
Mysore, vice Trewman; Capt. S. J. 
Hodgson, 49th N.I. to be Brig. Major 
in Mysore, vice King ; Lieut. M. M‘Neil, 
6th L.C. to be Brig. Major in Southern 
Div. vice Osborn; Lieut. A. B. Dyce, 
Ath N.I. to be Brigadier Major at Ban- 
galore, vice O’ Brien; Capt. A. R. Colbeg, 
13th N.I. to be Brigade Major in Ma- 
labar and Canara, vice Fulton; Capt. 
H, O'Brien, 4th L. C, Capt. J. Fulton, 
14th N.I. and Lieut. A. Macarthur, 
Alst N.I. to be Deputy Judge Adv. Gen. 
Hon. Brigade Artillery. Lieut. J. M. 
Ley to be Quartermaster, Interpreter & 
Paymaster, vice Lewis ; Lieut. R. Sewell 
to be Adjutant, vice Ley. 2 
5th Light Cavairy. Lieut. R.B. Fitz- 
gibbon to be Quartermaster, &c. vice 
Highmor. 
6th Light Cavalry. Lieut. Knox to be 
Adjutant, vice M‘Neill. 
lst European Regt, Lieut. E. Frank- 
lyn to be Adjutant. 
2d European Regt. Licut. W. Stewart 
to be Adjutant, and Lieut. F. FP. Robert- 
son to be Quartermaster and Paymaster. 
ative Infantry. 
lst Regt. Lieut. P. P. Hodge, to be 
Quartermaster and Paymaster; Lieut, 
W. Babington to be Adjutant. 
2d Regt. Lieut. J, P. James to be 
Adjutant. 
3d Regt. Lieut. J. Leggatt to be Quar- 
termaster, Interpreter, and Paymaster ; 
Lieut. J. Maxtone to be Adjutant. 
4th Regt. Lieut. J. D. Stokes to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter and Pay- 
master; Lieut. R. N. Campbell to be 
Adjutant. 
5th Regt. Licut. J. H. Winbolt to be 
Adjutant; Lieut. W. Justice to be Quar- 
termaster, Interpreter, and Paymaster. 
6th Regt. Lieut. L. M‘Lean to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paym. 
7th Regt. Lieut. A. Hendrie to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Pay- 
master; Licut J.T. Webbe to be Adj. 
8th Regt. Lieut. F. B. Lucas to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paym. 
9th Regt. Lieut. G. Milsom to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Pay- 
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master; Lieut. F. A.J. J. Longworth 
to be Adjutant. 

10th Regt. Lieut. G. Fryer to be Ad- 
jutant ; Lieut.G. Wright to be Quarter- 
master, Interpreter, and Paymaster. 

llth Regt. Lieut. T. Clemons to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Pay- 
master; Lieut. J. S. K. Biscoe to be 
Adjutant. 

12th Regt. Lieut. R. Sheddon to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Pay- 
master; Lieut. J. C. Coffin to be Adj, 

13th Regt. Lieut. G. Dods to be Ad- 
jutant; Lieut. J. Briggs to be Quarter- 
master, Interpreter, and Paymaster. 

14th Regt. Lieut. S. Jackson to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Pay- 
master; Lieut. V. Matthias to be Adj. 

15th Regt. Lieut. G. B. Wardell to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Pay- 
master; Lieut. H. A. Bishop to be Adj. 

16th Regt. Lieut. A. Macfarlane to 
be Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Pay- 
master; Lieut. W. D. Dalzell to be 
Adjutant. 

17th Regt. Lieut. J. Fullerton to be 
Adjutant. 

18th Regt. Lieut. R. J. H. Vivian to 
be Adjutant ; Lieut. P. Steinson to be 
Quartermaster Interp. and Paymaster. 

19th Regt. Lieut. J. H. Bonnette to 
be Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Pay - 
master; Lieut. J. J. James to be Adj. 

20th Regt. Lieut. F..Plowden to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and -Pay- 
master; Lieut. W.G. Gordon to be 
Adjutant. 

2ist Regt. Lieut. W. Cuppage to be 
Adjutant; Lieut. M. Carthew to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paym. 

22d Regt. Lieut. J. F. Bird to be Ad- 
jutant; Lieut. F.S. C. Chalmers to be 
Quartermaster, nterpreter, and Paym. 

23d Regt. Lieut. C. H. Gibbs to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paym. ; 
Lieut. W. D. Barclay to be Adjutant. 

24th Regt. Lieut. C. Sinclair to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paym. ; 
Lieut. C. Boldero to be Adjutant. 

25th Regt. Lieut. W. N. Pace to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paym.; 
Lieut. W. H. Sparrow to be Adjutant. 

26th Regt. Lieut. R. Gordon to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paym.; 
Lieut. T. Eastment to be Adjutant. 

27th Regt. Lieut. E. A. M‘Curdy to 
be Quartermaster, Interp. and Paym. ; 
Lieut. W. Cranston to be Adjutant. 

24th Regt. Lieut, T. Stockwell to be 
Adjutant. 

29th Regt. Lieut. J. Rickard to be 
Adjutant; Lieut. J. Forrest to be Quar- 
termaster, Interpreter, and Paymaster ; 
Lieut. J. S. Wyllie to act as Adjutant 
during absence of Lieut. Rickards, 
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30th Regt. Lieut. A. Chisholme to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paym.; 
Lieut. J. Deane to.be Adjutant. 

3lst Regt. Lieut. T. Ruddiman to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paym.; 
Lieut. G. R. Johnstone to be Adjutant. 

32d Regt. Lieut. R. Budd to be Ad- 
jutant; Lieut. E.James to be Quarter- 
master, Interpreter, and Paymaster. 

33d Regt. Lieut. R. Bradford, to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paym.; 
Lieut. J. Kerr to be Adjutant; Lieut. 
T. B. Chalon to act as Quartermaster, 
Interpreter, and Paymaster, during ab- 
sence of Lieut. Bradford; Lieut. G. 
Brady to act as Adjutant during ab- 
sence of Licut. J. Ker. 

34th Regt. Lieut. T.S. Claridge to be 
Adjutant; Lieut. E. Armstrong to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paym. 

35th Regt. Lieut. E. E. Bruce to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paym.; 
Lieut. W. G. White to be Adjutant. 

36th Regt. Lieut. G, C. Whitlock to 
be Adjutant. 

37th Regt. Lieut. A. Clarke to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paym. ; 
Lieut. E. T. Clarke to be Adjutant. 

38th Regt. Lieut. E. Garroway to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Payin, ; 
Lieut. C. Pooley to be Adjutant. 

39th Regt. Lieut. P. Thomson to be 
Adjutant. 

40th Regt. Lieut. J. Wright to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paym. ; 
Lieut. H. Newman to be Adjutant. 

4\st Regt. Lieut. H. Sargent to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paym. ; 
Lieut. W. Langford to be Adjutant. 

42d Regt. Lieut. W. Scott to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paym, ; 
Lieut. T. H. Zouch to be Adjutant. 

43d Regt. Lieut. T. M. Claridge to 
be Adjutant; Lieut. A. T. Lindsay to 
be Quartermaster, Interpreter and Pay- 
master. 

44th Regt. Lieut. A. M‘Cally to be 
Adjutant; Lieut. M. Blaxland to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paym. 

45th Regt. Lieut. A. Fraser to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paym. ; 
Lieut. J. J. M‘Murdo to be Adjutant. 

46th Regt. Lieut. J. Wallace to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paym. ; 
Lieut. R. Codrington to be Adjutant. 

47th Regt. Lieut. E. Groves to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paym. ; 
Lieut. A.S. Logan to be Adjutant. 

48th Regt. Lieut. R. Alexander to be 


Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paym. ; 


Lieut. I. D. Carpenter to be Adjutant. 
49th Regt. Lieut. C. Hewitson to be 
Adjutant; Lieut. C. H. Baddeley to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paym. 
50th Regt. Lieut T, Locke to be 
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Quartermaster, Interperter, and Paym. ; 
Lieut. H. Ewing to be Adjutant. 

Capt. M‘Dougall, H.M. 48th Foot, 
to be Aide-de Camp to Commander- 
in-Chief, vice Major Wetherall. 

June 8.—Colonel J. W. Freese to be 
Commandant of Artillery; Lieut. Col. 
J. Limond to be Principal Commissary 
of Ordnance in charge of Arsenal of 
Fort St. George ; Capt. H. T. Rudyerd, 
of Artillery, to be Superintendent of 
Gun-Carriage Manufactory at Seringa- 
patam ; Capt. T. H. J. Hockley, of Are 
tillery, to be Commissary of Stores at 
Bellary, vice Cullen, promoted. 

17th Regt. N.J. Lieut. R. B. Preston 
to be Quartermaster, Interpreter, and 
Paymaster; Lieut. F. W. Fairbrass to 
act as Adjutant during absence of Lieut. 
Fullerton. 

28th Kegt. N.I. Lieut. W. Craigie to 
be Quartermaster, Interp. and Paym. ; 
Lieut. M‘Curdy to act as Adjutant dur- 
ing absence of Lieut. Stockwell. 

June 11.—Lieut.C. Rochfort, 27th N.I. 
to have temporary command of Escort 
of Rajah of Mysoor; Lieut.G, F. Smith 
of Engineers to act as Superintend. En- 
gineer in Northern Division; Conduct. 
H. Bacon to be Dep. Assist. Commis- 
sary of Ordnance at Powder Mills. 

18.—Lieut. (Brey. Capt.) J. Buchanan 
to be Quartermaster, Interp. and Paym. 
to Ist L.C. vice Shaw, promoted. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George.—April 20. Assist. 
Surg. A. Campbell to be Garrison As- 
sistant Surgeon at Negapatam, vice 
Smart; Mr. G. V. Cumming admitted 
Assist. Surgeon, and appointed to do 
duty under Garrison Surgeon of Fort 
St. George.—May 17. Assist. Surg. J. 
Simm to be Zilla Surgeon at Nellore, 
vice Knox.—18. Mr. D. Virtue admitted 
an Assist. Surgeon, and appointed to do 
duty in Horse Brigade of Artillery. —28. 
Senior Assist. Surg. J. White to be Sur- 
geon, dated 22 May 1424.—June 1. As- 
sist. Surg. W. Wilson, M.D. to be Sur- 
geon, vice Kellie, deceased ; Assist. Surg. 
R. Neilson to be Surgeon, vice White, 
deceased; and Assist. Surg. J. Cruik- 
shank to be Surgeon, vice Richardson, 
deceased. 

Medical Department. 

June 6.—Acting Superintend. Surg. 
C. M‘Cabe to be Superintending Surg. ; 
Surg. J. Wyse to be Act. Superintend. 
Surgeon, during absence of Superiutend. 
Surg. Heward on Foreign Service; Su- 
perintend. Surg. M‘Cabe appointed to 
Southern Division, but will continue to 
do duty in Presidency Div. during ab- 
seuce of Superintendivg Surg. Heward, 
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and Act. Superintend. Surg. Wyse will 
do duty with Southern Division during 
absence of Superintend. Surg. M‘Cabe ; 
Surg. W. Macdowell to be Garrison Sur- 
geou at Poonamallee ; Surg. A. B. a 
to be Acting Garrison Surgeon at ‘Tri- 
chinopoly ; Surg. D: Henderson to be 
Cantonment Surgeon at Secunderabad ; 
and to take charge of Medical Dépdt at 
that station ; Assist. Surg. W. Train to 
be Garrison Assist. Surg. at Cuddalore. 

15.—Assist. Surg. T. M. Lane to have 
charge of Eye Infirmary, Male Asylum, 
and Police. 

22,—The following Appointments are 
made in the Medical Depratment: viz. 
Assist. Surg. T. M. Lane to be Superin- 
tend. of Eye Infirmary; Assist- Surg. 
J. Lawder to Medical charge of Male 
Asylum and Police Estab. ; Assist. Surg. 
W. Geddes to Zilla 6f Cuddapah ; Assist. 
Surg. C.Searle te Zilla of Madura; Assist. 
Surg. R. Wight to Medical charge of 
Public Cattle Dépdt in Mysore ; Assist. 
Surg. W. Fasken to Medical Survey of 
Shevaroy and Chundamungalum Hills ; 
Assist. Surg. G. W. Griffiths to Zillah 
of Combaconum. 


MEDICAL POSTINGS. 


dune 30.—Medical Officers are re- 
moved and posted as foHows: Assist. 
Surg. C.A. Price from 24th N.I. to 2d 
Batt. Pioneers ; Assist. Surg. J. Mal- 
colm from 26th to 35th N.I., Assist. 
Surg, G. Lockart from 7th L. C. to 23d 
Regt. or W. L.1, ; Assist. Surg. R. Power 
from under Superintend. Surg. Dooab 
to 44th N. I. ; Assist. Surg. 'T. Key, from 
under Superintend. Surg. Hyderabad 
Subald. Force to 41st N.1.; Assist. Surg. 
J.C. Malcolmson, from under Super- 
intend. Surg. Hyderabad Subsid. Forge 
to 45th N.I.; Assist. Surg. T. Powell, 
from under Superintend. Surg. Ceded 
Districts, to 24th N.I.; Assist. Surg. E. 
Tracey, from 5th L.C. to 22d N.L.; 
Assist. Surg. G.A.C. Bright, from 35th 
to 26th N.1. 


PROMOTIONS. 
Fort St. George, April 6. 

10th Regt. N. J. Senior Ensign J. 
Simons to be Lieutenant, vice Lawler, 
8th Artillery ; Senior 2d Lieut. C. J. J. 
Denman ‘to be Ist Lieutenant, vice 
Leatherdale, deceased. 

7th Regt. N.I, Senior Ensign B. Sta- 
pylton to be Lieutenant, vice Mansfield, 
deceased. 

23.—llth Regt. N.J. Senior Ensign 
C. J. Whitlock to be Lieutenant, vice 
Gordon, deceased; Mr. J. N. Greaves 
admitted a Cadet of Infantry, and pro- 
moted to Ensign. 
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27.—The following Lieutenants have 
been promoted to the rank of Brevet 
Captains: G, Milsom,.9th Regt. N.1L.; 
H.B. Doveton, 4th Lt. Cav. ; W. Drake, 
lith Regt. N.1.; F. Fosberry, Sth ditto ; 
J.B. Nottidge, 8th ditto; C. Maxtone, 
9th ditto ; G. Lee, 8thditto ; J. Leggatt, 
3d ditto; H. Strong, 24th ditto; D. 
Montgomery, 7th Regt. L.C.; A.M. 
Camppell, 7th ditto; and F. Hunter, 
Ist ditto; Mr. T. Ditmas admitted a 
Cadet of Artillery, and promoted to 2d 
Lieutenant ; Mr. G.S. Mowat admitted 
a Cadet of Infantry, and promoted to 
Ensign. 


Infantry. 
May 4.—Sen. Maj. W. Clapham, from 
to be Lieut. Col. vice Frith, 


4th N.1., 
deceased. 
4th Regt. N. I.Sen. Capt. (Brev. Maj.) 
W. Jollie to be Major ; Sen. Lieut. (Brev. 
Capt.) H.S, Hall to be Captain ; and 
Sen. Ens, C. Church to be Lieutenant- 
in succession to Clapham, promoted. 

May 7.—24th Regt. N.I. Sen. Lieut. 
(Brev. Capt.) A. Inglis to be Captain ; 
and Senior Ens. H. Bower to be Lieut, ; 
vice Davie, deceased. 

14.—6th Regt. N.I. Sen. Lieut. (Brev. 
Capt.) H. Salman to be Captain; and 
Sen, Ens. C. F. Le Hardy to be Lieut., 
vice De Carteret, deceased. 

10th Regt. Sen. Capt. R. Short to be 
Major ; Sen. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) G. B. 
Tolson to be Capt. ; and Sen. Ens. A. 
Wight to be Lieut. vice Howell deceased. 

15th Regt. Senior Capt. J. Napier to 
be Major, Sen. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) R. 
Morison to be Captain ; and Sen. Ens. 
F. J. Needham to be Liettenant, vice 
Hall, deceased. 

Mr. T. H. Humffreys admitted a Cadet 
of Artillery, and promoted to 2d Lieut.; 
Messrs. E. A. Humffreys, S. Bayley, 
J.K. Trunell, J.D. Oliver, R. B. Dick- 
inson, and G..P. Vallancy admitted 
Cadets of Infantry, and promoted to 
Ensigns. 

28.—4th Regt. L.C. Senior Lieut. 
(Brev. Capt.) ‘T’. Greenhill tobe Captain, 
and Senior Cornet A. R. Taylor to be 
Lieutenant, vice Magnay, dated 21 June 
1621. 

Madras European Regt. Senior Ens. 
E. Simpson to be Lieut. vice Clarke, 
dated 21 Sept. 1823. 


June 1.—PRoMOTIONS to supply 
Casualties since May 1: 
6th Regt. N.I. Lieut. H. Mitchell to 
be Captain, and Ensign H. J. G. Dallas 
to be Lieutenant, xice De Carteret, de- 
ceased, 
Infantry. Major F, Bowes, from 6th 
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Regt. to be Lieut. Colonel, vice Hall, 
deceased. 

6th Regt. N.I. Capt. M. J. Harris to 
be Major, Lieut. J. Howison to be Cap- 
tain, and Ensign F.A. Clarke to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice Bowes. 

47th Regt. Lieut. G. Garnault to be 
Captain, and Ensign J. Blaxland to be 
Lieutenant, vice Davies, deceased. 

24th Regt. Ensign J. Hill to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice Baker, deceased. 

10th Regt. Capt. R. Short to be Major; 
Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) Stokoe to be Cap- 
tain, and Ensign A. White to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice Howell, deceased. 

12th Regt. Ensign E. Peel to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice Yonge, deceased. 

3lst Regt. Lieut. C. M. Bird to be 
Captain, and Ensign R, Watson to be 
Lieutenant, vice Stewart, deceased. 

28th Regt. Capt. C. Rundall to be 
Major, Lieut. Ball to be Captain, and 
Eusign Stokes to be Lieutenant, vice 
Wilson, deceased. 

22d Regt. Ensign D. Buchanan to be 
Lieutenant, vice Bond, deceased. 

6th Regt. L.C. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) 
R.H. Russell to be Captain, and Cornét 
J.R. Brown to be Lieutenant, vice 
Johnsun, deceased. 

June 18.—The undermentioned Ca- 
dets of Infantry are admitted and pro- 
moted to rank of Ensign :—Messrs. E. 
Cowle, G. Grantham, H.W. Hadfield, 
J.B. Key, J. F. Elliot, F. J. Clerk. N. 
Burrard, J,G. Deck, T.D. Rippon, J. 
Lewis, aud A. Cuppage. 

3d Regt. Sen. Licut. (Brey. Capt.) J. 
Leggatt to be Captain, and Sen. Ens. 
J.M. George to be Lieutenant, vice 
Robinson, deceased; Capt. H.Salmon, 
14th N.I. permitted to act as Paymast. 
at Bellary during abs. of Capt. Baker, 

July 13.—Lieut.. (Brevet Capt.) D. 
Montgomerie, 7th L.C. to act as Dep. 
Surv. Gen. vice Mountford, deceased, 

6th N.I. Sen. Lieut. J. N. Beaver to 


be Capt. and Sen, Ens. W.Gordon to be . 


Lieut. vice Mountford, deceased. 
36th N.I.Sen. Ens. John Woodgate, 
to be Lieut. vice Jackman, invalided. 
42d N.I. Sev. Ens. T. H. Zouch to 
be Lieutenant, vice Lawson, deceased ; 
Mr. C. Abbot, admitted a Cadet of 
infantry, and promoted to Ensign. 


Head-Quarters, June 3.—Colonels, 
Lieut. Cols. Commandant, and Lieut. 
Cols. of Cavalry and Infantry, are posted 
as follows ; 

Cavalry. 

Ist Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. J.L. Lush- 
ington, Lieut. Col. V. Blacker. 

2d Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. J. Dove- 
ton, jun. Lieut. Col. P. Cameron. 
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3d Regt. Col. T. Nuthall, Lieut. Col. 
H. Rainsford. 

4th Regt. Maj. Gen. and Col. Sir T. 
Dallas, Lieut. Col. A. M‘Leod. 

5th Regt. Maj. Gen. and Com. Sir 
John Doveton, Lieut. Col. G. Gillespie. 

6th Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. D. Foulis, 
Lieut. Col. W. D. Dickson. 

7th Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. J. Russell, 
Lieut. Col. J. Collette. 

6th Regt. Maj. Gen. and Col. C. 
Rumley, Lieut. Col. F. Walker. 

European Regiments. 

lst Regt. Lieut. Gen. and Colonel D, 
M‘Neill, Lieut. Col. H. Kelly. 

2d Regt. Lieut. Gen. and Col. W. 
Kinsey, Lieut. Col. W. J. Jones, 

Native Infantry. 

lst Regt. Lieut. Gen. and Col. R. 
Mackay, Lieut. Col. T. Webster. 

2d Regt. Lieut. Gen. and Col. Sir 
H. M‘Lean, Lieut. Col. F. W. Wilson. 

3d Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. A. Grant, 
Lieut. Col. J. Knowles. 

4th Regt. Maj. Gen. and Col. G. 
Doveton, Lieut: Col. W. Clapham. 

5th Regt. Maj.Gen. and Col. A.Cup- 
page, Lieut. Col. G. Cadell. 

6th Regt. Maj. Gen. and Col. A. Dyce, 
Lieut. Col. J. Wissett. 

7th Regt. Lieut. Col. Com.R.M‘Dow- 
all, Lieut. Col, E. Chitty. 

8th Regt. Maj.Gen. and Col.C. Cor- 
ner, Lieut. Col. C. A. Walker. 

9th Regt. Col. F. Pierce, Lieut. Col. 
W. Hankins. 

10th Regt. Maj. Gen. and Col. C. Ma- 
caulay, Lieut. Col. A. Fair. 

llth Regt. Maj. Gen. and Col. J- 
Dighton, Lieut. Col. T. H. Smith. 

12th Regt. Maj. Gen. and Col. Sir T-. 
Munro, Lieut. Col. E. Edwards. 

13th Regt. Maj. Gen. and Col. W. 
Macleod, Lieut. Col. E. P. Stewart. 

14th Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. C. Farran, 
Lieut. Col. W. C. Oliver. 

lith Regt. Maj. Gen. and Col. G. 
Bowness, Lieut. Col. J. M‘Kenzie. 

16th Regt. Lieut. Col. Com, H. F. 
Smith, Lieut. Col. H. Durand. 

17th Regt. Maj. Gen. and Col. J. Si- 
mons, Lieut. Col. T. Stewart. 

18th Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. C, Hodg- 
son, Lieut. Col. J. Vieq. 

19th Regt. Maj. Gen. and Col. 5S. W. 
Ogg, Lieut. Col. W. G. Fraser. 

20th Regt. Lieut. Gen. and Col. T. 
Bowner, Lieut. Col. P. V. Agnew. 

21st Regt. Maj. Gen. and Col. Sir J. 
Malcolm, Lieut. Col. A. Limond. 

22d Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. T. Pol- 
lock, Lieut. Col. T. A. S. Ahnouty. 

23d Regt. Maj. Gen. and Col. J, H. 
Symons, Lieut. Col. E. W. Suow. 
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24th Regt. Maj. Gen. and Col. N. 
Forbes, Lieut. Col. C. Macleod. 

25th Regt. Maj. Gen. and Col. J.G. 
Graham, Lieut. Col. R. West. 

26th Regt. Maj. Gen. and Col. T. Mar- 
riott, Lieut. Col. J. Prendergast. 

27th Regt. Maj. Gen. and Col. H. 
Hall, Lieut. Col. R. H. Yates. 

28th Regt, Col. J. Leith, Lieut. Col. 
T. Smyth. 

29th Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. E. Board- 
man, Lieut. Col. A. Andrews. 

30th Regt. Maj. Gen. and Col. J. 
Cuppage, Lieut. Col. B. B. Parlby. 

31st Hegt. Lieut.Col.Com. J.Munro, 
Lieut. Col. J. Woulfe. 

32d Regt. Col. W. H. Hewitt, Lieut. 
Col. G, Jackson. 

33d Regt. Col, T, Boles, Lieut. Col. 
J. Brodie. 

34th Regt. Col.H.Fraser, Lieut. Col. 
J. D. Greenhill. 

35th Regt. Col. H.S. Scott, Lieut. 
Col. C. T. G. Bishop, 

36th Regt. Col. R. Scott, Lieut. Col. 
G. L. Wahab. “ 

37th Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. D.C. 
Kenny, Lieut. Col. H. A. Purchas. 

38th Regt. Lieut.Col. Com. G.Wahab, 
Lieut. Col. J. M. Coombs. 

39th Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. W. 
Blackburn, Lieut. Col. W. B. Lee. 

40th Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. C. Dea- 
con, Lieut. Col. H. H. Pepper. 

41st Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. J. Welsh, 
Lieut. Col. H. W. Sale. 

42d Regt. Lieut.Col. Com. T. Steele, 
Lieut. Col. J. Carfrae. 

43d Regt. Maj. Gen. and Col. H. Web- 
ber, Lieut. Col. J. A. Kelly. 

44th Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. R. Pod- 
more, Lieut. Col. H. Woodhouse. 

45th Regt. Lieut. Col.Com. W. Mun- 
ro, Lieut. Col. F. Bowes. 
« 47th Regt. Lieut.Col. Com. A. Moles- 
worth, Lieut. Col. A. Morrin. 

48th Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. M. L. 
Pereira, Lieut. Col. J. Lindsay. 

49th Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. D, New- 
all, Lieut. Col. T. Beckett. 

50th Regt. Col.A. M‘Dowall ; Lieut. 
Col, G. Waugh. 





BOMBAY. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 
Bombay Castle—June 12. Mr. H.B. 
Morris to be Acting Assistant to the 
Accountant General, and Civil Auditor. 
—17. Mr. J. H. Cherry to be Collector 
in the Northern Conkan; Mr. A.Craw- 
ford to be Collector at Ahmedabad; 
Mr. J. B. Simson to be Sub-Collector 
at Sholapore ; Mr, T, Williamson to be 
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First Assistant to the Collector at Poona, 
and Acting Collector at Kaira; Mr. 
J.H. Jackson to be First Assistant to 
the Collector at Ahmedabad ; Mr. A. 
Steel to be Second ditto; Mr. S. Mar- 
riott to be Criminal Judge of the Dec- 
kan; Mr, A. Bell, Assistant ditto ditto; 
Mr. A. Elphinstone, Acting Register at 
Kaira; Mr. H. Brown, Second Acting 
Register at Ahmedabad; Mr. T. R. 
Webb, Register in the Southern Conkan. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINTMENT. 

Bombay Castle, April 27.—The Rev. 
M. Davis, B. A. to be Junior Chaplain 
at Poona, in the room of the Rev. R. 
Ward, A. M. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Bombay Castle, July 8.—Lieut. T. 
Milne, Ist Regt. L. C. to be Adjutant, 
vice Hunter, dated 7 June 1824 ; Lieut. 
D. Cunningham, 2d Regt. L.C. to be 
Adjutant, and Lieut. A. Urquhart to be 
Quartermaster and Interpreter, dated 
7 June 1824 ; Lieut. E. Stewart, 2] Eu- 
ropean Regt., to be Adjutant; Lieut. 
J.P. Cumming to be Quartermaster ; 
and Lieut. J. B. Phillips to act as Quar- 
termaster during the absence of the 
latter; dated 7 June. 

12.—Lieut Barlow, 23d Regt. N. I. 
to the charge of the Commissariat De- 
partment in Candeish, vice Parr, ap- 
pointed to the Adjcy. of 7th Regt. N.I. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 


Bombay Castle, April 8.—The Hon. 
the Governor in Covncil having been 
pleased to abolish the rank of Com- 
mander in the Honourable Company’s 
Marine, and to increase the number of 
Senior and Junior Captains to twelve 
of each rank, the following Promotions 
are made; date of rank 12 April 1824: 

Junior Captains—Richard Morgan, 
George Walker, Daniel Ross, William 
Thomas Graham—to be Sen. Captains. 

Commanders—Wm. Maxfield, Philip 
Maughan, David Jones, Wm. Arrow, 
Henry Hardy, Chas. J. Maillard, John 
Crawford, Rich. E. Goodbridge—First 
Lieutenant Thomas Tanner—to be 
Junior Captains. 

Lieut. James J. Robinson to be Se- 
cretary and Accountant to the Marine 
Board, and Marine Judge Advocate, 
date of Appointment 28 Feb. 1824. 





CEYLON. 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 
May 7.-—David Stark, Esq. tobe First 
Assistant in office of Chief Secretary to 
Government; J, G, Forbes, Esq. to be 
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Collector of Revenue and Customs for 
District of Galle. 


22.—Charles Marshall, Esq. of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister at Law, to be 
Master in Equity and Deputy Advocate 
Fiscal in Island of Ceylon. 


June 26.—J. A. Farrell, Esq. to be 
Collector of Revenue and Customs for 
District of Galle ; J.G. Forbes, Esq. to 
be Provincial Judge of Jaffuapatam. 


July 1.—Rich. Penn, Esq. to be Co- 
lonial Agent in London, in room of 
Right Hon. W. Huskisson, resigned ; 
David Stark, Esq. to be Collector of 
Customs for Port of Colombo, and Ex- 
port and Import Warehouse-keeper ; 
E. Bletterman, Esq. to be First Assist. 
in Chief Secretary’s Office, 
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PENANG. 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Feb. 20.—Mr. R. Ibbetson to be Act- 
ing Accountant and Auditor during 
absence of Mr. Cracroft; Mr. A. D. 
Maingy to be Superintendent of Point 
Wellesley; Mr. J. Anderson to be Pay- 
master and Malay Translator to Go- 
vernment; Mr. W. M. Williams to be 
Dep. Sec. to Gov. and Sub. Treasurer ; 
Mr. J. Weir to be Civil Storekeeper and 
Commissary of Supplies; Mr. E. A. 
Blundell to be Deputy Collector of 
Customs and Land Revenue; Mr. P. O. 
Carnegy to be Dep. Accountant and 
Auditor, and Account. Gen. to Court of 
Judicature; Mr. T. W. Toosey to be 
Assist. to Collector of Customs and 
Land Revenue; Mr. J. R. Cuppage to 
be Assist. to Sec. to Gov. and Assist, to 
Hon. Governor in that Department, 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BENGAL. 


Births.—April 2. At Dum Dun, the 
lady of Lieut. Laurenson, of the Artil- 
lery, of a daughter; at Calcutta, Mrs. 
S. Emmer, of a son and heir. 3. At 
Dacca, Mrs. C. Leonard, of a daughter. 
4. At Burrisol, the wife of Mr. S. J. 
Benbow, of a daughter; at Calcutta, 
Mrs. J. Savigny, of ason. 8, At My- 
meusing, Mrs. J. Radcliffe, of a son. 
9, At Julnae, the lady of Capt. W. 
Lock of H. M. the Nizam’s Horse, 
of a daughter. 11. At Calcutta, Mrs. 
J.Madge, juo. ofason ; at Chittagong, 
the lady of Capt. J. Taylor, Dep. Ass. 
Com. General, of a daughter ; at Cal- 
cutta, the lady of Capt. C. E. Smith, of 
the Ship John Adam, of a son and heir. 
12, At Masulipatam, the lady of Major 
Wahab, of adaughter. 13. At Calcutta, 
Mrs. F. Sinaes of ason; at Fort Wil- 
liam, the lady of Lieut. Graham, 25th 
Regt. N. I. of a still-born child; at 
Calcutta, the lady of J.C. Burton, Esq. 
of a daughter. 15. At Calcutta, the 
lady of A. Mactier, Esq. of a son, 16. 
At Burdwan, the lady of the Rev. Mr. 
Peronne, of a son, 19. At:Calcutta, 
Mrs. J. D’Cruz, of ason. 21. AtCal- 
cutta, the lady of T. B. Swinhoe, Esq. 
of a daughter; at Ellichpore, the lady 
of Lieut. Ridout of the Nizam’s Service, 
ofadaughter. 23. At Allahabad, the 
lady of Lieut. Wood of the Artillery, of 
ason. 29. At Keitah, the lady of Capt. 
RL, Anstruther, of 6th Light Cavalry, 


of ason; at Agrah, the lady of Major 
J. Nesbitt, 2d Batt. 3d Regt. N. I. of a 
son. 30. At Garden Reach, the lad 

of Lieut, P. Bellew, of 31st Regt. N. I. 
ofadaughter. May 7. At Meerut, the 
lady of 'T. Jackson, Esq. Surgeon of 
H. M.’s lth Regt. of adaughter. 9. 
At Azimgurgh, the lady of W. T. Re- 
bertson, Esq. of C. S. of a daughter ; 
Mrs. J. Sinclair,of ason. 11. Mrs. L. 
M. D’Lanongirode, of a son. 18, At 
Saugor, the lady of Capt. H. Ross, 21st 
N. I. of a son. 25. At Mymensing, 
Mrs. M. Gordon of a daughter. June l. 
At Neemutch, the lady of Capt. G. W. 
Mosely, 4th Local Horse, ofason. 10. 
At Mozufferpore, the lady of T. T. 
Dashwood, Esq. of adaughter. 5. The 
lady of A. Pereira, Esq. of a daughter ; 
at Trichinopoly, the lady of Capt Ful- 
lerton of adaughter. 9. Mrs.Gabh, relict 
of the late Capt. Gabb, 34th N.I. of a 
daughter. 10. Mrs. J. Patton, of Bar- 
ripore, of a son, 12, The Jady of T. 
Pakenham, Esq. C.S, ofason. 13, At 
Chowringhee, the lady of S. Fraser, 
Esq. C. S. of a son. 17. The lady of B. 
Ferguson, Esq. of a daughter. 18. At 
Delhi, the lady of Capt. T, F, Hutchin- 
son, of ason. 19, thelady of J. J. Hogg, 
Esq. of a daughter. 20. The lady of G. 
Mackillop, Esq. ofa son. 21. Mrs. F. 
Boezalt, of a son; at Scaldah, Mrs. R. 
Fleming, ofason. 22. The lady of J. F. 
M. Read, Esq. of a son. 23. Mrs. R. 
Manly, of a son; atDacca, the lady of 
Capt, H. L, White, Brigade Major q 
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Chittagong, of ason; Mrs. R. Hand, of 
ason. 25. At Dum Dum, the lady of 
Lieut. Vanrenan, of Artillery, of a 
daughter; Mrs. J.. Vandenberg, of a 

hter. 26. Mrs. R. George, of a 
daughter. July 5. The lady of M. Gis- 
borne, Esq. ofason. 7. At Dum Dum, 
the lady of Capt. Parlby of Artillery, of 
a@son. 8. Mrs. F. Crane, of a daughter; 
at Chowringhee, the lady of C. Stewart, 
Esq. of ason. 10. Mrs. H. Clark, ofa 
daughter: 

Marriages.—April 3. At Caleutta, J. 
Bush, Esq. to Miss Anna Moore; Capt. 
T. Howard, of the Country Service, to 
Miss M. A.S. Tichborne. 8. At Sau- 
gor, Mr. P. Hampton, Assistant Apo- 
thecary, to Miss M. Simmonds. 10. At 
Calcutta, M. D. Porel, Esq. of Chander- 
uagore, to Miss M. Hamilton of Chin- 
surah, 12. At Cawnpore, J, Douglas, 
Esq. of Moradabad, to Miss C. Carter. 
19. At Calcutta, J. D. Smith, Esq. eldest 
son of Rev. D. Smith of Worcester, to 
Caroline Birch, third daughter of the 
late Capt. Gray, Muster-Master of H. 
M.’s forces in Bengal. 21. Mr.G.Gogerly 
to Miss A. L. H. Ferris, daughter of the 
late P. Ferris, Esq. 23. At Bareilly, 
S° Hampton, Esq. of Bengal Army, to 
Miss E. Hall, eldest daughter of Major 
T. Hall, commanding Bareilly Prov. 
Batt. 27. In Tuckley cantonment, 
Lieut. T. Warlow, of Bengal Engineers, 
to Miss M. P. Ord. May 1. At Hus- 
singabad, R. Jardine, Esq. 12th Bengal 
N.I. to Miss C. M. Mullins. 2. At 
Futtyghur, Mr. W. Jacob to Miss 
Tahircan. 3. At Cawnpore, Lieut, W. 
J. Macvitie, Regt. of Artillery, to Miss 
C. Campbell, daughter of Lieut. Col. 
A. Campbell. 12. At St. John’s Cathe- 
dral, Lieut. G. H. Edwards, 1 Batt. 7th 
N. I.to Miss Finch ; at Chandernagore, 
Mr. J. Winton to Miss M. F. Poirel, 
only daughter of Mr, J. D. Poirel, 
Indigo-planter. 15. J. Ritueid, Esq. to 
Miss Lierop, daughter of D.Lierop, Esq. 
Jadigo-plauter; at Calcutta, Mr. D. 
Gomes to Miss C. Swaris ; Mr. J. Mar- 
tin to Miss A. Dessa; J. Ferrar, Esq. 
to Miss R. Dias. 20. At Cawnpore, 
Capt. J. Herring, 28th Regt. N. I. to 
MariaAnn, third daughter of J.Wright, 
Esq. 29. At Calcutta, J. Robertson, Esq. 
to Aurora, daughter of the late D. B. 
Dias, Esq. June 19. At Calcutta, Mr. 
F. Valentine to Miss J. Roberts, eldest 
daughter of Mr. F. Roberts of Calcutta ; 
at Bankipore, Lieut. Col. R. A. C. Wat- 
son, commanding 44th Regt. N. I. to 
Miss A. Watson. 25. At Calcutta, B. 
Golding, Esq. of Hon. Comp, C. S. to 
Mrs. E. P. Sealy. 26, At Calcutta, R. 
Saunders, Esq. of Hon, Comp. C. S, to 
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Mrs. E. M. Chase; E. Hughes, Esq. 
Captain in Country Sea Service, to Mrs, 
S. Leimley ; Mr. J. Bettarguard to Miss 
C, E. Mills. 
Deaths.—April 5. On his way from 
*ox’s Bazar, A. Macdougal, Esq., M. 
D., Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
of Edinburgh, and ‘Assist. Surg. 
{.C. Service. 7. Major James Ferris, 
Commissary at Cawnpore, .12: At 
Rassa. Paglia, his Highness Prince 
Ahmed Shah, one of the sons of Tippoo 
Sultan. 15. Mfrs. Grace Metcalfe, 
lady of T. T. Metcalfe, Esq., of the Civil 
Service, aged 28 years. 22. AtSa 
in‘his year, Mr A. Barnfield, late 
of the H. €. Marine. 23. At Kamptee, 
John, the infant son of Capt: H. C. 
Barnard, Ist bat. 26th N. I. 24. At 
Calpie, Georgiana, the infant daughter 
of J. G. Bruce, Esq., aged five years. 
28. At Meerut, Mr. Alex. Guthrie, aged 
20 years. May 4. On the banks of the 
Gogra, near Pitmillie, whilst on a 
shooting excursion, Capt. W. Smith, 
H. M. Iith Lt. ao. 7. At Seram- 
pore, Capt. John C, Carne, of the Pen- 
sion Establishment, and late of the 
Bengal Artillery, aged 45 years. 8. At 
Benares, Frances Jane, the infant 
daughter of Lieut. W. Turner, Ist bat. 
29th regt., and Adj. of the Benares. 
Prov. Bat. 11. AtSerampore, Elizabeth 
Mary Ann, the only daughter of Mr. 
John Mendies, : seven years, 12, 
The infant son of E. R, Coser, Esq. 13. 
At Jessore, Caroline, the infant daugh- 
ter of Mr. W. Thomas, Missionary. 16. 
The infant daughter of Mr. W. H. Paine, 
aged 16 months. 17. At Ramghur, in 
the hills, Brev. Cap. W. Walker, of the 
Invalid Establishment. 18. At Midua- 
pore, of fever, Murdoch Macleod, Esq., 
Assist. Surg. of that station, 27. At 
Hyderabad, Lieut. H. Russell, 12 Reg. 
N. I. 29. Mr. J. H. Riekabey. 30. 
Master H. A. Fitzgerald, agéd one year. 
31, At Kidderpore, Edward, the infant 
son of Mr. D. Shearman ; at Lucknow, 
Julia Margaret Martin Baillie, the in- 
fant daughter of George Baillie, Esq., 
Surgeon to H. M, the King of Oude, 
aged three years. June 1. At Masuli- 
patam, H.W. Pears, Esq. 3, At Cawn- 
pore, Mrs. Mary Duhan, wife of Mr. 
James Duhan, merchant, aged 39 years, 
4. Mrs. E. Ham, the lady of H. Ham, 
Esq., ab Assistant in the Territorial 
Department, aged 23 years. 10. John 
Halkerston, Esq., M. D., Assist. Surg., 
aged 23, 11. At Cawnpore, of a severe 
fever, Helen, the lady of W. A. Venour, 
Esq., in charge of the medical duties at 
that station. 12. In Fort William, 
Arabella, the wife of Lieut, H, Donni- 
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thorne, H. M. 44th regt., aged 24. 14. 
Mr. Wm. Wrainch, keeper of the Cal- 
cutta gaol, aged 35. 16. J. H. Lacken, 
son of Mr. Lacken, of the Pilot Service, 
aged two years. 17. Mr. Jahn Bowers, 
sen. aged 77. 20. Mrs. Mary Mellick- 
neauz, second daughter ‘of the late P. 

, Esq., 42. 22. Mr. J. A. 
Williams, Head Assist. to the Marine 
Paymaster, aged 40. 23. Mr. L. T. 
Jacob, of the firm of Messrs. Sheppard 
and Co., aged 243 at Agra, of a fever, 
Fre Zenobia Maria de Florenca, Catholic 
Bishop of Thibet. 24. Mr. C. Simon, 
aged 34. 25. At Purneah, of an inflam- 
mation in the brain, Mr. James Leices- 
ter, 21. 26. At Cawnpore, the in- 
fant daughter of Capt. Reynolds, 63d 
Regt.; Wm. Siret, the infant child of 
Mr. J. Siret, aged 20.days. 28. Drowned 
in consequence of the dingy upsetting, 
Richard Thomson, Esq., Surgeon of the 
ship Princess Charlotte. 30. At Kid- 
derpore Sehool, W. Edmund, the eldest 
son of Mr. D. Shearman, Head Master, 
aged six years; Master S. Boileau, the 
infant son of S. H. Boileau, Esq. ; Mr. 
T. Andrew, senior, aged 46. Fuly 6. 
Juliana M. Fitzgerald, daughter of T. 
C, Fitzgerald, Esq., of the General De- 
pattment, aged 17 mouths. 9, Mr. 
John Williams, sen., aged 46. 


MADRAS. 


Births. —May 4. At Vepery, Mrs. R. 
Engles, of a daughter. 28. At Telli- 
cherry, Mrs. A. Chambers, of a daugh- 
ter. June 3. At Vepery, Mrs. D. W. 
Paul, of adavghter. 4. At Palaveram, 
the lady of Capt. J. R. Godfrey, of a 
son. 5. At Cochin, the lady of M. 
Surgon, Esq. of a son; at Trichi- 
nopoely, the lady of Captain Fullerton, 
of Engineers, of adaughter. 12. The 
lady of Major Marrett, 9th Native 
{., of ason. 17. At Berhampore, the 
lady of Major Hackett, 47th N.1., of a 
son, 20. At Pursewakum, the lady of 
Lieut. J. C. Pudner, H. M.’s 69th Regt., 
of a daughter; at Bolaurum, the lady 
of Capt. Oliphant, Nizam's Engineers, 
of adaughter. 21. Mrs. P. Fergusson, 
of a daughter. 23. Mrs. Smith, ofa 
daughter. 25. At Pondicherry, the 
lady of Capt. C. Smith, 12th N. I., late 
of 2d bat. 8th N. I., ofa son. 28. At 
Vepery, the wife of Conductor Hamil- 
ton, of a daughter. 29. At Trichino- 

ly, the lady.of Ens. J. MacGregor, 

. M. Royal Regiment, of a son; at 
Cannanore, the wife of Mr. Conductor 
T. Harris, of Ordnance Depart., of a 
daughter. July 3. The lady of Cornet 
Boddam, 2d L. C., of a son ; at Vellore, 
the lady of Capt, Cox, A, C, General, of 
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a son; at Mangalore, the lady of Capt. 
W. Pickering, 50th N. L., of a daughter. 
13. The lady of Major Napier, of a son, 
19. The lady of Mr. Garrison Assistant 
Surgeon Searle, of a daughter. 26. 
The lady of R. Fraser Lewis, Esq. of a 
daughter. 27. The lady of Capt. Chase;, 
of a daughter. 

Marriages—June 1.. At. Nagpore,: 
George Adam, Esq., Surgeon Madras: 
Establishment, to Mary Ricketts, 
daughter of the late G. Ricketts, Esq. 
of Madras. 5. At Poonamallee, John 
Morton, Esq., Madras Medical Esta- 
blishment, to Apbia T., second daugh-. 
ter of the late W. T. Boyce, Esq., of 
Mallow, Ireland; at St. George's: 
Church, T. E. Higginson, Esq., of the 
Supreme Court of Madras, to Miss 
Fanny Clay. 22. At St. Thomas’s 
Mount, Major H. Swayne, 25th N. L, 
to Miss Ann Merton, July 7. At St. 
George’s Church, T. M. Lane, Esq., 
Superintendent of the Eye Infirmary, 
to Eliza, daughter of W. Thomson, 
Esq., M. D. Wexford, Ireland. 

Deaths.—May 1. At Tranquebar, 
Mr. Andrew Gantz, aged 57. 4. At 
Nagpore, Capt. Stewart, 16th N. L.,. 
Superintendent of Survey in those ter- 
ritories. 5. At Condapilly, Major Johm: 
Hall, 2d bat. 15th N. 1. 7. At Trichi- 


nopoly, the Rev. Manuel Evaristo Cor- 
rea, Vicar Missionary of Portagoody, 
in the diocese of Trichinopoly, aged 46.. 


8. At. Royapooram, Pascal Defries, 
Esq., second son of Adrian Defries, 
Esq,, aged 25, 13. Mr. James Barrett, 
second son of the late Col. T. Barrett, 
of Vis Highness the late Nabob Omdut 
ul Omrah’s service, aged 38. 16. Miss 
Maria Macpherson, grand-daughter of 
the late Col. T. Barrett, aged 14. 19. 
Of cholera, at Burrah Sotanah, Capt. 
A. H. Johnstone, of the 6th L. C. 20. 
In his 84th year, T, Hickey, Esq. 25. 
At Dimhutty, Neelgherry Hills, the 
infant son of Capt. B. Blake, 23d regt., 
aged seven months ; at Jaulnah, Elijah 
John, youngest son of Lieut. J. S. Im- 
pey, Ist bat. 8th N.I., aged ten months, 
26. At St. Thomé, of cholera, William 
Henry, the only son of the late Lieut. 
Bogle, 10th N. L, aged two years. 
—June 11. At Triplicane, C. Vadag- 
nery late Head Manager in the Office 
of the Board of Revenue. 14. At Cud- 
dalore, the infant daughter of Capt. 
Sim, of Engineers. 16. Anna Maria 
Susana, the infant daughter of F. Alex- 
ander, Esq., aged three years. 20. At 
Kilpauk, of cholera, L. A. Devienne, 
Esq., aged 19 ; T. Gellibrand, Esq., 
Sheriff of Madras; at Vizagapatam, 
John Smith, Esq., Collector and Magis- 
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trate ofthatdistrict. 23. At Cuddalore, 
Conductor J. Leonard. 24. At Secun- 
derabad, Richard, the infant son of Mr. 
C, M‘Carthy, Conductor of Ordnance ; 
at Bangalore, Capt. H. T. Rudyerd, 
Agent of the Gun Carriage Manufac- 
tory at Seringapatam, a distinguished 
officer of the Madras Artillery. 26, At 
Cannanore, of fever, Lieut. David 
Bruce, 40th N. I. (late 2d bat. 20th 
regt.), aged 21; at Salem, R. J. Hunter, 
Esq., of the firm of Messrs. Arbuthnot 
and Co, 27. At Belgaum, Capt. M. 
Kemble, Ist L. C., and Assist. Adj. 
Gen. of field force. 29. At Black Town, 
Jane, the infant daughter of Mr. N. 
Currie, Conductor of Ordnance, 


BOMBAY. 


Births.---June 24. At Hurnee, the 
lady of the Rev. John Stevenson, of a 
son. 24. At Tannah, the lady of Evan 
H. Baillie, Esq., Judge and Criminal 
Judge of the Northern Conkan, of a 
daughter. 27. At Surat, the lady of J. 
Vibart, Esq., of-a daughter. July 3. 
The lady of the Rev. T. Carr, of a son. 
4. At Colabah, the lady of Lieut. 
Schoop, of H. M. 67th regt., of a daugh- 
ter. 6. At Surat, the lady of the Rey. 
H. Jeffrey, of a son. 7. At Bankoto, 


the lady of the Rev. A. Crawford, of a 


daughter. 10. At Poona, the lady of 
Lieut. Col. O’Donaghue, H. M. 47th 
Regt., ofa son. 12. At Mr. Jeaftrea- 
sori’s, Byculla, the lady of Lieut. Pro- 
byn, 17th N. L., of a daughter ; at Ma- 
zagon, the lady of Capt. L. C. Russell, 
of the Artillery, of a son. 

Marriage.---June 28. At Surat, G. 
Grant, Esq., of the Civil Service to 
Mary, third daughter of the late W. 
Ironside, Esq., of Houghton le Spring, 
Durham. 

Deaths.---June 26. At Poona, Lieut. 
R. S. Gibson, 6th N. I. July 4. At 
Ahmedabad, Isabella, infant daughter 
of Capt. R. Strutherland, 13th regt., 
N. I. At Colabah, Lieut. J. Hall, 24th 
regt., N. I. Capt. G. F.S. Plaisted, 19th 
regt., N. I, 


CEYLON. 


Marriages.---March 30. At Cos 
lombo, 2d Lieut. J. Rodney to Miss 
Ann Boyce. May 5. At St. John’s 
Church, Jaffnapatam, Mr. De La 
Rambeje to Miss C. De Rosayro. 29. 
At Jafinapatam, A. S. Franche, of 
Moeltivoe, to Miss E. D. Theile. 

Deaths.---May 4, At Colombo, Lieut, 
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Scott Rigney, H. M. 16th Regt. 24. At 
Wiyangodde, on his road to Colombo, 
Lieut. F. O’Hara, H. M. 16th Regt. 
25. At Kandy, of remittent fever, the 
Hon. Sir. John D’Oyly, Bart. - 


PENANG. 


Death.---May 23. Capt. Wm. Arrow, 
of the Bombay Marine, and Ist Assist. 
te Master Attendant of Calcutta. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Births —December9. At Edinburga, 
the lady of G. Govan, Esq. M. D. of the 
Bengal Establishment, of a daughter. 
14. In Bryanstone-square, the wife of 
Joseph Hume, Esq. M.P. of adaughter. 

Marriages.—Nov. 17.. At Florence, 
Capt. D. Young, of the Bombay-Army, ; 
to Miss. J. S. Young, daughter of the 
late Professor Young of Glasgow. Dec. 
2. J. Echford, Esq. Capt. of the Ben- 
gal Infantry, to Mary, third daughter 
of J. A. Haldane, Esq. of George-street. 
9. At Portsea, Lieut.-Col. W. Wood- 
house, 44 Regt. Madras jN. I. to Miss 
Leggatt, of King’s Terrace, Southsea. 
On the 27th inst. Charles Heard 
Beague, Esq. Royal Engineers, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of the late 
Major-General James Pringle, East 
India Company’s service, and grand- 
daughter of the late Sir John Halkett, 
of Pitfarron, Bart. 

Deaths. —December 3. In Devon- 
shire-place, Anna, relict of the late T. 
Davies, Esq. Advocate-General at Cal- 
cutta. 12. R. Crossby, Esq. R. N, 
Commander of the Madras Indiaman, 
after a short illness, brought on by his 
great exertions when that ship was 
driven on shore near Portsmouth, on 
the 22d of the preceding month. 18. 
At Southampton, Harriet, wife of 
Capt. Edward Fitzgerald, of the 30th 
Regt. Bengal. N. I. 

Nov. 20. At Broomhill, near Brough- 
ton-in-Furness, in his 82d year, Major 
Gilpin, formerly on the Bengal Estab- 
lishment of the East India Company. 

At his brother’s house, in Couper- 
street, Leith, on the 19th inst. at the 
advanced age of 75, Charles Smith, 
Esq. portait-painter in London. ‘This 
distinguished artist, who was a native 
of the Orkney Islands, was for some 
time portrait-painter to the Imperial 
family of the Great Mogul, Shah 
Allum, 
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By the arrival of the Orpheus, from 
Bombay, we have received accounts 
from the seat of war of a iate date, 
from which we select the following: 
Government Gazette, Calcutia, July 29. 

(Official.) 

The following copy of a despatch received 
from Brigadier-General Sir Archibald 
Campbell, K. C. B. and K.C. T. S., 
commanding the British forces at Ran- 
goon, is published for general informa- 
tion. 

Sir,—Since I had the honour of ad- 
dressing you on the {6th ult. we have had 
several partial affairs with the enemy, ex- 
cept in one solitary instance, invariably 
sought for on our part, and all ending in 
thesame brilliant manner that has hitherto 
marked the gallant and intrepid conduct 
ofthe troops under my commaud.—About 
the end of last month, it was stated by 
some prisoners of war, and corroborated 
by a few Rangoon people, who had 
escaped from the jungle, that the Bur- 
mese chief had received positive orders 
from court to make a general attack upon 
our line, and drive us at once out of the 
country. Every movement of the enemy 
plainly indicated that something was in- 
tended : large bodies of troops were, for 
two successive days, seen crossing the 
river Above Kemendine, from the Dallah 
to the Rangoon side, and J felt the more 
inclined to give credit to the report, from 
being well aware that had any such order 
heen received by the Burman General, 
certain disgrace or even decapitation 
would be the inevitable consequence of 
his disobeying it. On the morning of the 
ist inst. every doubt on the subject was 
removed. Three coluinns of the enemy, 
estimated at 1000 men each, were seen 
crossing the front of our position, moving 
towards our right; and the jungle in 
front of the Great Dagon Pagoda, and 
along the whole extent of our line to the 
left, was occupied bya large force, but on 
this side, from the nature of the ground, 
it was impossible to ascertain either the 
disposition or Strength of the enemy. 
The columns moving on our right soon 
came in contact with the piquets of the 
7th and 22d regiments of Madras Native 
Infantry, which received the attack with 
the greatest steadiness, none of them 
yiel Jing one inch of ground. The enemy 
then penetrated in considerable force be- 
tween two of our piquets, and took post 
on a hill about four hundred yards from 
our position, occupying an old Pagoda 
and some houses in front, from which 
they commenced a feeble and harmless 
fire from re and swivels. I 
instantly repaired to the point of attack 
with agun and a howitzer from the Ben- 
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gal Artillery, and three companies of 
Native Infantry, viz. one company of the 
7th and two of the 22d regiment, the 
whole under the command of Captain 
Jones of the latter corps. After a short 
but well directed fire from the artillery, L 
ordered Captain Jones to advance with 
his three companies and drive the enemy 
from his post at the point of the bayonet, 
and I had the satisfaction of seeing My 
orders carried into effect in the most cool 
and gallant style: the enemy flying in 
every direction towards their favourite 
haunt, and only place of safety, the jun- 
gle. During the firing on our right, par- 
ties of the enemy felt the piquets along 
our line to the left, but never appeared in 
any force, and retired on the first fire 
from our adyanced posts. ‘Thus ended 
the mighty attack that was to have driven 
us into the sea; defeated with the great- 
est ease by three weak companies of se- 
poys, and two pieces of artillery; al- 
though such an enemy might be well 
appalled at the appearance of the whole 
British line under arms, 

* Fromsome yore who were taken, 
I am informed that 12,000 men were 
marched to the attack ; the left columus 
were ordered to engage with vigour, aud 
as soon as they had succeeded in pene- 
trating our line, the attack was then to 
have become general. Such were the 
orders issued. But nothing more con- 
temptible than the conduct of the enemy 
on that day was ever witnessed. ‘They 
paid for their folly, by leaving at least one 
hundved men dead on the field. We had 
not one man either killed or wounded. 

‘Before day-light on the following 
some hundred menofthe Dallah 


morning ‘ au 
force entered the town of Dallah, firing 


in the direction of our post. Captain 
Isaack, of the 8th Madras Native Infan- 
try, commanding, pushed forward with 
a few men, aud was, I regret to say, un- 
fortunately shot—the Burmese mutilat- 
ing his body with the most savage bru- 
tality during the few minutes it remain- 
ed in their power. 

* While the enemy abstained from con- 
verting their town to the purpose of an- 
noying us, | also respected and afforded 
it every protection, although uninhabited 
by one individual ; but when they thought 
proper to make ita mighty scene of sa- 
vage warfare, | razed it to the grotind. 

“Numerous reinforcements daily joined 
the enemy’s army in our front—a thing 
2 desired, as tending to increase 
the distress and discontent already pre- 
vailing in their lines; and having observ- 
ed a disposition to recross part of their 
force to the Dallah side of the river, 1 
determined on the 8th instant to make 
as general an attack as the very woody 
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and inundated state of the country would 
possibly admit of. For that purpose, | 
formed the force to be employed into 
two columns of attack ; one proceeding 
by land, under the commandof that excel- 
Jent and indefatigable officer, Brigadier- 
General M‘Bean, for the purpose of sur- 
rounding the enemy on the land side ; 
while I, with the other, proceeded by 
water to attack their stockaded position, 
along the banks of the river, in front. 
To this post the enemy appeared to at- 
tach the greatest importance; and the 
stockades were so constructed as to af- 
ford mutual support, presenting diflicul- 
ties apparently not to be overcome with- 
out a great sacrifice of lives. I therefore 
resolved to try the effect of shelling, and 
consulted with Captain Marryat upon the 
employment of such armed vessels as he 
might select to breach, in the event of 
our mortar practice not succeeding. The 
Shells were thrown at too great a dis- 
tance to produce the desired effect, and 
the swampy state of the country would 
not admit of any advance. The armed 
vessels, viz. the Satellite transport (lately 
in his Majesty's service), the Hon. Com- 
pany’s cruisers Teignmouth and ‘Thetis, 
commanded by Captain Hardy and Lieu- 
tenant Greer, and the Penang Govern- 
ment yacht, the Jessie, Captain Poynton, 
the whole under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Fazer, of his Majesty’s ship Larne, 
now took their stations according to 
a disposition made by Captain Marryat, 
and opened a fire which soon silenced 
that of fourteen pieces of artillery, 
swivels, and musketry from the stock- 
ades, and in one hour the preconcerted 
signal of breach practicable, was dis- 
played at the main-mast head. The 
troops, as previously arranged, entered 
their boats on the signal being made, 
consisting of a detail of the 3d, 10th, 
and 17th native infantry, commanded by 
Major Wahab, of the latter corps, or- 
dered to lead the attack, and supported 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Godwin, with 
two hundred and sixty men of his Ma- 
jesty’s 41st regiment, and one company 
from the Hon, Company’s Madras Euro- 
yean regiment. The assault was made 
in the best order and handsomest style ; 
Major Wahab, with the native infantry, 
landed, and immediately attacked the 
breach, while Lieutenant-Colonel God- 
win, almost at the same instant, pushed 
ashore a little higher up, and entered the 
work by escalade ; the enemy kept up a 
sharp but ill-directed fire while the 
troops were landing, but as usual fied on 
our making a lodgment in the place. I 
now ordered Col. Godwin to re-embark 
with the detachment of the 4lst regiment 
and attack the second stockade, which 
was immediately carried in the same 
style. The third stockade was evacuated 
by the enemy, 





© The cool and gallant conduct of both 
European and Native troops on this 
occasion was to me a most gratifying 
sizht. To the officers and men of the 
breaching vessels every praise is due ; 
and I much regret that severe indis- 
osition prevented Captain Marryat from 
veing present to witness the result of 
his arrangements. 

‘The inundated state of the country 
did not admit of any communication 
with Brigadier-General M‘Bean from 
the shipping, nor did I know the result 
of the operations of his column until I 
returned to Rangoon in the evening. 
Nothing could be more brilliant and sue- 
cessful! He took by assault seven strong 
stockades in thc most rapid succession, 
throwing the enemy into the utmost con- 
sternation: and he had also the good 
fortune to fall in with a large body fring 
from a stockade attacked by the shipping, 
of whom a great number were Ened 
The Brigadier-General assures me the 
ardour of his column was irresistible, 
and speaks highly of the able,aid he re- 
pa from Brigadier M‘Creagh. He 
also reports most favourably upon the 
judicious and gallant style in which Ma- 
jors Sale and Frith, of his Majesty's 13th 
and 38th regiments, led the troops under 
their respective commands, 

‘Ten stockades were thus taken from 
the enemy in oue day, and upwards of 
(800) eight hundred of his best troops 
were left dead on the ground :—38 pieces 
of artillery, 40 swivels, and 300 muskets 
were also captured, a loss of no small 
importance where fire-arms are so scarce. 
Three of the enemy’s chiefs, whose 
names are not yet known, were found 
among the dead. The chief destruction 
of the enemy was by the land column. 

* Our loss has been comparatively 
small—40 rank and file killed; 1 Cap- 
tain and 35 rank and file wounded. 

‘To Brigadier-General M‘Bean my 
particular thanks are due upon this and 
on alloccasions. To Lieut.-Colonel Tid 
and Major Jackson, Deputy Adjutant anc 
Quarter Master Generals, and to m 
personal Staff, I feel very much indebte 
for their indefatigable exertions in car- 
rying on the dutics of the service occa- 
sionally under every disadvantage ; and 
I also beg leave to bring to the notice of 
the Supreme Government the name of 
Lieut.-Colonel Snow, Deputy Adjutant- 
General to the Madras division, whose 
ability, zeal, and activity | have often had 
occasion to remark, 

‘ [ cannot conclude without again ad- 
verting to the high feeling which ani- 
mates every corps and every soldier un- 
der my command. ‘Their patience 12 
frequently undergoing the greatest fa- 
tigue, marching over a country almosi 
wholly under water, merits every praise, 
aud their intrepidity and valow, when- 
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ever the enemy can be found, cannot be 
sufficiently extolled. 
* A. CAMPBELL, Brigadier-General, 
* Head-quarters, Rangoon, 
July 11th, 1824, 

* 8th July. Total--Killed; 1 captain, 
1 subadar, | sergeant, and 6 rank and 
file. Wounded : 2 captains, 4 sergeants, 
3 corporals, 66 rank and file, and 1 lascar. 
Missing: 1 rank and file. 

_‘2d Battalion 8th Native Infantry— 
Name of officer killed: Captain C. H. 
Isaack. 

* His Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry— 
Names of officers wounded: Brevet Cap- 
tain Knox Barrett, severely, arm ampu- 
tated; and Captain Johnson, severely 
and dangerously. 

(Signed) F, S. TIDY, 
Lieut.-Col. D. A. G. 


* By command of the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council. 
‘GEORGE SWINTON, 
* Secretary to Government.’ 
It was rumoured at Rangoon that the 
Bengal Division of the army would be 
removed to Chittagong, leaving Rangoon 
to the care of the Madras force. An at- 
tack on Pega was also talked of. 


From the Bombay Courier of August 
21, 1824. 


We are happy in being able to lay the 
following particulars before our readers : 
—We before mentioned that the position 
occupied by our troops. in advance, was 
very strong; notwithstanding this, on 
the Ist instant, about noon, the enemy, 
who had been actually engaged in con- 
centrating his force for many days, ad- 
vanced in great numbers, directly in 
front, shouting and cheering. Our men 
were kept quiet and steady till they 
reached a ridge of a copse of wood, close 
to our advanced sentries. At this spot 
they had about 2,000 men—having left 
about the same number a short distance 
in the rear, by way of reserve: and it 
was believed that they had a much larger 
force in the back ground. When they 
got into the copse they opened a fire of 
musquetry and jingals. As it was now 
evident they intended an attack on the 
Sepoy lines, between our strongly ad- 
vanced posts and the town, fifty Sepoys 
were detached to feel their intentions. 
The enemy attacked them ; but on the 
Sepoys advancing to the charge, the 
whole 2,000 went to the right about, and 
tled—chased p thawy Sepoys—who killed 
and wounded about 50 of them, without 
the smallest casualty on our part.—-From 
what could be learnt they had not more 
than 125 muskets and 25 jingals on swi- 
vels, among the whole 2,000. ‘The re- 
mainder werearmed with spears, swords, 
and some even with sticks—To add to 
their mishap, it so chanced that 200 of 
the 13th Light Infantry, and 200 of his 
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Majesty’s 38th regiment, under Majors 
Frith and Dennie, had that morning 
been out on different roads to reconnoi- 
tre, and fell in with the unfortunate fu- 
yitives in their retreat. We have not 
1eard what loss the enemy sustained 
from these meetings, 

The following anecdote is mentioned. 
£ A*Lance Corporal of the 13th Light 
Infantry, who was employed in a boat 
in a small creek, was muclrannoyed by 
the enemy. He with two of his com- 
rades prepared an ambush. In a short 
time a boat full of the enemy came 
down. The trio fired when they came 
close, killed two, and wounded one. 
The remainder jumped overboard, and 
swam away, with the exception of two 
who clang to the boat, with the wounded 
man. ‘The corporal having no other 
means of getting at them, leit his arms, 
and swam to the boat, when he made 
them all get in and row him to the shore. 
He afterwards brought all of them in as 

risoners.’ On the 6th instant, one 
hundred men from each of the European 
regiments, were detached in two par- 
ties, viz. those from the 13th Light In- 
fantry, 4lst, and Madras European 
regiment, went to the right, those from 
the 3éth and 89th to the left. The ob- 
ject was to reconnoitre a large party of 
the enemy said to be at es in a very 
thick wood about a mile from our posts. 
Both parties in going passed a stockade 
without seeing it; one of them about 
one hundred yards from it, the other at 
a shorter distance. The party to the 
right, in returning home, came sud- 
denly upon it, and were for a short time 
exposed to a heavy fire from it, while 
the scaling ladders were being brought 
up % the pioneers. On their arrival, 
the detachments of the 13th and the 
Madras European regiment instantly 
stormed and carried the place. Captain 
Barrett, who commanded the detach- 
ment of the 13th, we regret to say, was 
wounded in the arm, which has since 
been amputated. Several men were 
also wounded, some with bricks and 
stones ; none killed, The enemy, the 
instant our men mounted the ladders, 
fled over the other side of the stockade, 
and escaped. 

On the 8th, a large force under Bri- 

adiers M‘Bean and M‘Creagh, consist- 
ing of 250 men from each European re- 
giment, and about 300 Native Infantry, 
were sent to attagk three large stockades, 
about four miles up the river. On ar- 
riving at the spot, the advance, under 
Brigadier M‘Creagh, was halted and 
formed in close columns of regiments 
as they arrived, After reconnoitering 
the position, General M‘Bean ordered 
500 men of his Majesty’s 13th Light 
Infantry, and 38th regiment, under 
Major Sale, of the former regiment, 
supported by 200 Native Infantry, to esca- 
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lade the nearest stockade. Themen moved 
off with their arms slung across their 
shoulders, and advanced to the place 
without firing ashot. ‘The pioneers be- 
havedadmirably, placing the abers with 
much coolness and precision. The troops 
mounted very steadily, took the wckede, 
and put every man to the sword, without 
a single man being wounded on our 
side; about 200 of the enemy were 
killed here. The detachments of the 
13th and 38th then removed outside, 
while that of the 29th moved to attack a 
stockade to the left. Both parties were 
fired upon from another large one on the 
right, when the 13th and 38th, having 
only two ladders, instantly attacked it, 
and carried it also, without receiving a 
single wound. About 100 of the enemy 
were killed here. On getting possession 
of this stockade it was found to be one 
of a chain of four—the last the strongest 
of all. The second and third were car- 
ried with some trouble, not a scaling - 
ladder having been left. ‘This was also 
effected without loss beyond two or three 
wounded. In these stockades the enemy 
lost about 250, making their loss, by this 
party alone to this point, 550. So many 
men had been left in the captured stock- 
ades, that on securing the third, only 
100 men were left to attack the strongest 
of all being — 12 feet high, and con- 
taining not less than 1000 men, andhay- 
ing 20 guns, and, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, containing all the chiefs. 

With these, however, Major Sale suc- 
ceeded in clearing one face of the work, 
by taking post at a small port-hole for 
one of the guns, and firing muskets, as 
they were handed up to him—every shot 
telling. After a short time, the body of 
the enemy went over to the other side of 
the stockade. The Major, with a few 
men, then got over the stockade. At the 
same time a party of men had found 
a wicket which t 
tered the work. About 400 of the 
enemy instantly fell a sacrifice, with the 
loss on our part of three killed, and about 
14 wounded ; among the latter, Captain 
Johnstone, of his Majesty’s 13th regi- 
ment. During the storm one of the Bur- 
mese chiefs rushed out of a hut, and at- 
tacked a private of the 13th with his 
sword. He contrived to unscrew the 
bayonet, and made a cut at his head, 
which passed through the top of his cap, 
inrandh the twisted braid, and even the 
scales, but without touching his head. 
The man staggered from the blow, anda 
second was just about to cut him down. 
The blow, however, was parried Aa 
Major Sale, who made a cut at the chiet. 
The latter partially parried it, but not 
efiectually ; forthe Major's swordentered 
his scull, and broke in two. He was, 
therefore, obliged afterwards to use his 
fallen enemy’s golden one. 

While this was going on, on the 


1ey forced, and en-- 


Rangoon side, under Brigadier-General 
M‘Bean, Sir Archibald Campbell, with 
250 of the 3lst regiment, and about the 
same number of Native Infantry, with 
the flotilla, attacked and took three 
stockades alluded to in our editorial no- 
tice. ‘wo hundred of the enemy were 
killed in these, and it is supposed at 
leastsix hundred were wounded. Twelve 
vieces of cannon fell into our hands 
rere. The terror created among the 
Burmese by these affairs is said to be 
excessive. Upwards of 900 bodies were 
found dead; of these nearly 600 in the 
stockade last taken by the detachments 
of the 13th and 38th, under Major Sale. 
His conduct, in every letter we have 
seen, is stated to have been truly dis- 
tinguished; and it is said that more 
than twenty of the enemy fell by his 
sword, After securing the golden one 
of the chief he had killed, he was op- 
posed to another with a silver one,— 
which, after a very short contest, also 
came into his possession. It is supposed 
that from both attacks the Burmese did 
not sustain a loss of less than three 
thousand men, killed and wounded, The 
stockade, which has been represented as 
so formidable, is now considered as no- 
thing. ‘The ladders are placed, our men 
mount, the enemy take to their heels. 

The affairs of the 8th have inspired 
fresh spirits into all our troops, ¥ hich 
had begun to droop a little from pro- 
visions not being over plenty. By this 
time the scarcity must have disappeared, 
on the arrival of the vessels from this 
place: some of which we yesterday 
stated had entered the river as the 
Alligator was coming out. 

A few days before the affairs of the 
8th, the Burmese, who are stated at 
14,000 fighting men, made an attack on 
our shipping, by sending among them 
50 or 60 fire rafts, and they accompanied 
this water attack, exactly at the same 
time, with an assauit of the British lines, 
which ended in their defeat; while the 
rafts did no mischief to the ships. 

lt is singular, that in all the affairs of 
the 8th, we only lost three men killed 
and one officer and thirty men wounded. 
The officer wounded is Capt. Johnstone, 
of the 13th, who received a ball in the 
shoulder, which has been extracted at 
the breast. Briyadier-General M‘Bean’s 
force took and destroyed ten pieces of 
cannon, some of which were brass and 
of a rather superior kind. 

It is said at Rangoon on the 6th, that 
a deputation was on its way from Ava, 
to try to come to terms of peace. The 
Burmese, however, are not represented 
as likely to submit, until they get such 
another defeat as they experienced on 
the 8th.—The same fever now raging in 
Calcutta was prevailing at Rangoon ; at 
the date of the letters few had esca’ 
it; bus there were scarcely any deaths 
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from it.—The letters do not speak of ad- 
vancing up the Irrawaddy ; indeed some 
doubt the practicability. i 
From the Calcutta Government Ga- 
zette of July 31.—The epidemic fever, 
which we adverted to lately, continues 
to prevail throughout Calcutta, and it is 
supposed that already about three- 
fourths of the population, both European 
and Native, or been affected by it. 
The disease is attended with intense 
head-ache, violent pains in the limbs, 
and red inflammatory patches all over 
the body. When these symptoms, which 


generally last three or four days, are re- 
moved, extreme langour and debility 
remain for some time. Whole families 
are suffering under the complaint to- 
gether, and in many houses scarcely a 
servant is left to wait upon the sick. 
Fortunately, no fatal cases have oc- 
curred, at least not one has come to our 
knowledge. Nearly three-fourths of our 
press establishment are laid up with the 
sane disease, and a few days ago, in one 
public office in town, only three assist- 
ants out of forty-five were able to attend 
their duty. 





SUPPLEMENTARY CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE, 


BENGAL. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 

Fort William.—June 5, Mr. Charles 
F. Thompson, Register of the Zillah 
Court of Beerbhoom.—July |. Mr. Welby 
Jackson,Second Register of Bhaugulnore. 
Mr. R. W. Barlow, an Assistant in the 
Oftice of Register to the Courts of Sud- 
der Dewanny, Adawlut and Nizamut 
Adawlut. Mr. J. 8. Clarke, Assistant to 
the Magistrate and to the Collector of 
Patna. Mr. J. F. Cathcart, Assistant to 
the Collector of Nuddeah. Mr. B. 
Golding, Assistant to the Magistrate, 
and to the Collector of Jessore.—22. 
Mr. C. W. Smith, Judge and Magistrate 
of Ghazeepore. Mr. R. Creighton, Judge 
and Magistrate of Sylhet. Mr. G. C. 
Cheap, Register of the Zillah Court of 
Dinapore, and joint Magistrate sta- 
tioned, at Malwah. Mr. E. Harding, 
Assistant to the Magistrate, and to the 
Collector of Allyghur. 


PROMOTIONS. 

Head Quarters, Caleutta.—July 26. 
Lieutenant F. D. Daly to be captain of a 
Troop without purchase, vice Sale de- 
ceased ; dated 26 June, 1624. Cornet 
M. Richardson to be Lieutenant with- 
out purchase, vice Daly ; dated 26 June, 
1624. Captain J. Elliot, on halfpay, 2ist 
Light Dragoons, to be Captain of a Troop 
without purchase, vice Barlow, de- 
ceased; dated 1 July, 1824. 


MADRAS. 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George.—Aug. 10. Mr. E. H. 
Woodcock, Judge and Criminal Judge 
of Salem; Mr. Jas. Haig, Judge and 
Criminal Judge of Cuddapah; Mr. H. 
Fetherston, to the Zillah at Combeconuni. 


BOMBAY. 
CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 


Bombay Castle—Aug. 14. Capt. 'T. 
E. Morris, 2ith Regt, N. I. to superin- 


tend the buildings and repairs autho- 
rized at Deesa. 


GENERAL ORDERS, 


Bombay Castle—Aug. 14. Doubts 
having arisen regarding the relative rank 
and precedence of the Chaplains on 
this Establishment, the Governor in 
Council is pleased to direct that Chap-- 
Jains shall henceforward take their rank 
with Majors in the Army according to 
their respective appoiutments and com- 
missions, until the decision of the autho- 
rities in England on the question shall 
have been ascertained. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Bombay Castle.—Aug.9. Lieut. J. Ne- 
ville to be Adjutant, 8th Regt. N. L., vice 
Marshall, promoted; dated 7th June, 
1824.—Lieut. J. W. Browne to be Inter- 
preter in Hindostanee and Mahratta, and 
Quarter-master, vice Massy, promoted. 
—12th, Lieut. R. Troward, 13th Regt. N. 
I., to be Line Adjutant at Deesa, vice 
Morris, promoted ; dated Ist Aug., 1824. 
—21st. Lieut. W. N. T. Smee, 6th Regt, 
N. I. 2nd Assistant to the Deckan Survey, 


PROMOTIONS, 
Bombay Castle.—Aug. 6th, 20th Regt. 


N.I., Capt. F. Roome to be Major ; Lieut, 
W. Foquett to be Captain and Ensign : 
J. Munt to be Lieut., in succession to 
Browne, deceased ; dated July 28, 1824, 
The following Cadets have been admit- 
ted and promoted to Ensigns : Messrs.W, 
Jones and D.C. Graham.—19. 7th Regt. 
N.L., Ensign E. Skipper to be Lieut., vice 
Hogg, deceased ; dated 13th Aug. 1824, 
—1l3th Regt. N. [., Lieut. G. P. Le Mesu- 
rier to be Captain and Ensign; J. Bur- 
rowes to be Lieut., vice Clarke, deceased ; 
dated 22d July, 1624. 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS, 


Bombay Castle, Aug. 13.—Surgeon J. 
M‘Adam, to be Secretary to the Me- 
dical Board vice Ogilvy,—2lst, Assist, 
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Apo. J. Durham, to be Sub, Assist. Sur,, 
and attached to the Eye Infirmary. 
REMOVALS, 

Bombay Castle, Aug. 12.—Cornet W. 
Ottley, of the 3d Regt. Light C., is re- 
moved at his own request, to 2d Reg. 
as Junior Cornet, immediately below 
Lieut. Trevelyan. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT. 
PROMOTIONS, - 
Bombay Castle, Aug. 9,—First Lieut. J. 





S. Criddle to be a Jun. Capt. vice Arrow, 
deceased, dated May 23d, 1824; Second 
Lieut. J. C. Hawkins to be First Lieut. 
vice Criddle, promoted ; Second Lieut. 
W. Denton to io a First Lieut. vice Mid- 
dleton, deceased, dated June 24, 1824; 
Senior Midshipman, G.B. Harrison to 
be a Second Lieut. vice Hawkins pro- 
moted, dated May 23, 1824; Senior 
Midshipman T. E. Rogers to be a Second 
Saneenes vice Deriton, dated June 24, 





BENGAL. 


Births—July 10. At Patna, the lady 
of G. King, Esq. of H. C. Medical Es- 
tablishment, of ason. 13. At Dacca, the 
lady of Capt. D. Crichton, 3ist Reg. N. I. 
of a daughter, 21. At Patna, the Hon. 
Mrs. Elphinstone of a son. 22, At Bal- 
ly Gunge, the lady of Capt. R. H. Sneyd, 
of a daughter. 23. At ght ng oe" the 
lady of Capt, T. Maddock, of a daughter. 
25. At Calcutta, the lady of J. R. Cook, 
of a daughter ; the ve Capt N. Camp- 
bell, 21st Regt. N. I. of a daughter. 
Ang. 1, At Calcutta, Mrs. Hooper, of a 
daughter ; the lady of T. R. Davidson, of 
Hon. Co,’s C, 8. of a daughter. 


Marriage—July 28. Lieut. E. Rush- 
worth, Hon. Co.’s 2nd E.R. to Miss 
E. C. Conyers. 


Deaths—June 30. At Rangoon, of 
wounds received in action, Lieut. G. 
Mitchell, of H. M. 38th Reg. Foot. 
July 15, On the river near Baru, Mary 
Ann, the wife of Lieut. R. Irving of 
H. M. 87th Regt. 23. At Fort William, 
Lieut. Crawford, H. M. Mth Regt. of 
Foot. 30. Mr. S.J. Wakeland, of H. C. 
Marine. At Chinsurah, Mrs. M. Mun- 
day. 31. Mr. Smith, formerly of the 
Danish Comp. Service. Aug. 1. At Cal- 
cutta, Mr. E. Pots. T. Boudret, Jun, 
Esq. 4, At Calcutta, J. Parsons, Esq. 


MADRAS. 


Births.—July 31. At the Presidency, 
the lady of Capt. R. H. Russell, 6th L. C. 
of a daughter. Aug. 3. The lady of Capt. 
Maberly, Dep.-Sec. Military Board, of a 
son. 4, At the Presidency, Mrs. A. Har- 
rison, of a son. 5. At Quilon, lady of 
Capt. Ross, ofa son. 7. The lady of R. 
Clark, Esq, of a son, 

Marriages.—July 27. At Kulladghee, 
Lieut. G. Wee 23d Regt. N.1., to Rosa 
Eliza, youngest daughter of the late C. 

dam, Esq., Bengal C. S, 29. At 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Nagpoor, Capt. D. Bruce, Ass. Com. Gen. 
Bengal Army, to Margaret, fifth daughter 
of the Rey, Dr, A. Duncan, of Ratho, Mid 
Lothian. At same time and place, J. 
Wylie, Esq.M.D., Madras Army Surgeon, 
on service of His Highness the Rajah, to 
Susan, sixth daughter of the Rev. Dr.A, 
Duncan. 

Deaths—Aug. 3. At Masulipatam, 
Lieut. J. Arden, 38th Regt. N. I. 10. At 
Royaporam, Capt. H. F Weddall, late 
Commander of the ship Glenelg. 


BOMBAY. 


Births.—August 9. At Bombay, the 
lady of 'T. Barnard, Esq. of a son. ‘The 
lady of L. J. Miguel, Esq. of ason. At 
Ahmedabad, the lady of Lieut. G. W. 
Blachy, 14th Regt. N. I. of a son, 10. 
At Ambrolli, Mrs, J. J. Fernandes, of a 
son. 16. At Matoonga, the lady of Dr. 
Smitten, of a son. 18, At Poona, the 
lady of Lieut.-Col. Taylor, commanding 
20th Regt. N. I. of a daughter. 


Marriages.—August 10. At Bombay, 
Mr. T. Brooks of the Bombay ‘Tavern, 
to Mrs. M. Coggen. 23. At St. Thomas’s 
Church, W. Simson, C. S. to Dora 
Lushington, eldest daughter of G. L. 
Prendergast, Esq. 

Deaths.—July 31. At Ahmedabad, W. 
Law, Esq. Civil Surgeon. August 4. At 
Kaira, Mrs. Gibson, lady of Capt. G. 9. 
On board the James Scott, Mr. J. Ben- 
ro yee nF Res oy See gy , Lieut. 

1. H, gy t.N. 1, 13, At Kaira, 
Mrs, Ex fern. 24, Mrs. J. F. de Jesus. 
25. At Bombay, J. Stephen, Esq. for- 
merly of Sinat. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Deaths.—Oct. 1. C. M. Paulsen, wife 
of B. Klesmith. 3d. Mr. J. Williams. 
7. Mr. J. A. Albert. 14. Lieut. J. Lid- 
delle of Hon, E, 1, C, Bombay Artill. 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


_— 


ARRIVALS IN ENGLAND FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Date, Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Port of Departure. Date. 


Noy. 27 Portsmouth .. Gilmore -» Laws «» Bengal - Mar. 19 
Noy. 29 Downs -. BussorahMercht. Rowson -» Bengal . April 4 
Dec. 3 Dartmouth .. Ellen Douglas ., Rice ». Sumatra . Aug. 2 
Dec. 12 Downs -- Nourmahal = .. Scott »+ Singapore July 27 
Dec, 19 Off the Wight.. Cambridge —.. Barber Bombay Aug. 2 2 
Dee. 19 Milford .. Fanny «. Laird Cape Oct. 

Dec, 21 Off Deal .. Avon ». Sumner Bombay July Pi 
Dec. 23 Downs -. Hottentot .. Sinclair Cape Oct. 17 
Dec, 26 Off Dover -» Orpheus .. Finlay Bombay Aug, 26 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Port of Depart. 


June 30 Ceylon «« Thames Litson London 
July 26 Bombay ee Sothebey .» London 
Aug. 4 Bombay ee = Eli: . Frith London 


Aug. 4 Bengal oa William Money.. Jackson London 
Aug. 5 Madras e, a2 .» Warrington .. London 
Aug. 13 Mauritius. Malgtar e Castle Ralph London 
Oct. 6 Cape . Ellen «> Camper Loudon 
Oct. 16 Cape Theodosia Kidson Liverpool 


DEPARTURES FROM ENGLAND. 
Date. Port of Depart. Ship’s Name. Commander, Destination, 


Nov. 27 Cowes « Ogle Castle .. Weynton Bombay 

Dec. 2 Gravesend Hercules - Vaughan Madeira, &e, 
Dec. 4 Plymouth »» Patience ee Kind Cape 

Dec. 4 Liverpool +» Hero -- Steel Bombay 

Dec. 5 Falmouth .. Earl St. Vincent teeves Singapore 

Dec. 5 Portsmouth .. Royal Charlotte.. Corbyn Bengal 

Dec. 6 Deal .» Ninus oe Bean St. Helena 

Dec. 6 Portsmouth .. Boyne Lawson Madras & Bengal 
Dec. 10 Liverpool .. Duke of Lancaster Hanne y . Bengal 

Dec. 10 Deal .» Abberton Percival Bombay 

Dec. 16 Plymouth .. Palmyra Lamb Madras & Bengal 
Dec. 16 Deal -e Rockingham Beach Madras 

Dec. 16 Portsmouth .. Nautilus Winslow China 

Dec. 23. Deal -» Venus Kilgour . Cape 

Dec. 23 Deal -» Echo ‘ Dunlop Cape 

Dec. 24 Deal .» Lavinia Brooks St. Helena 


co © 


SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 


Date. Lat. and Long. Ship’s Name. Commander. Fromwhence. Where bound. 
May 29 Off Bourbon Udney .» Holden .. Bengal London 
Sept.24 Offthe Cape deVerdsBarkworth ee -» Bombay London 
Oct. 5 238. 2 Euphrates .- Mead .. London Bengal 
Nov. 2 9S. 1944W. Avon .. Sumner .. Bombay London 
Nov.1l 16N. 22 W. Cornwallis .. Henderson. London Cape 
Nov.16 6 23 England «. Reay .. London Bombay 
Dec. 8 8 25W. Hero -. Steel .. Liverpl. Bombay 
Dec, 10 400013 Caroline oe London South Seas 
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PASSENGERS HOMEWARD. 

By the Gilmore—From Bengal: Mrs. Laws 
and Child; Lieut. Wilson, H, C. 8,; two Mas- 
ters Alsopp; Miss Lathrop ; Dr. Watson ; Mis. 
Watson ; and twe Messrs. Forsters. 

By the Heroine.—From Batavia; Mr. H. 
Thompson, formerly Surgeon of the Bengal 
Establishment. 

By the Bussorah Merchant.—From Bengal : 
Mr. C. Cooke, from Calcatta. 

By the Cambridge.—From Bombay: Mrs. 
Ashburner; Mrs. H. Lock; Mrs, MacLeod ; two 
Misses Elliot; two Misses Ruddock ; Mrs. 
Hall, landed at the Cape ; W. Ashburner, Esq.; 
Lieut. Warlow, R.N. ; Licet, H. Taylor, Second 
Regiment, Madras Cav.; Mr. J. R. Backouse, 
Ceylon, Civil Service ; Capts. Duck infield, Wil- 
liams, Brett, and Anthony ; J. Inkes, Esq.; J. 
Dowler, Esq.; Capt. F. Stratton, landed at 
the Cape ; "Liat. Liadeit, Bombay Artillery ; 
Capt. Priessik, formerly of George the Fourth ; 
Mr. 8. Fowler; Master Ashburner; two Misses 
Ashburner ; Master D. Campbell ; Miss Hall, 
landed at the Cape; Misses Barrington and 
Lock; Mr. H. Watson, three European Ser- 
vants, and three Native ditto. 

By the Aven.—From Bombay: Lieuts. San- 
dys, Cornet Walker; Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner, 
from the Cape. 

le the Fanny.— From the Ome: Ensign 
Rochford, Fighteenth Brigadier, N. f.; and 
Mr. Griffiths, late Capt. of the Sun. 

By the Brazil.__Capt. C. Kemp of the Bom- 
bay, Merehant; Mr. J. Seton, passenger, and 
six of the crew. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Cornelia, from Batavia, has unshipped 
her flooring, and has been soli! at Ramsgate, by 
public auction, for 3502. ; soon after which, she 
went entirely to pieces. 

Portsmouth, Dec. 5.—The Madras has floated 
off in Stokes Bay, and been towed into harbour 
by four smacks, with the loss of her keel. 

Plymouth, - 4—The City of Rochester 
has floated off this afternoon, and was con- 
ducted to Sutton Pool. 

The Eole, from Bengal and Bourbon, has ar- 
rived at Nantes with much damage. 
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Portsmouth, Dec. 10.—The Victory has been 
floated off the Blackhouse Point last night’s 
tide by the lighters, and men belonging to the 
dock-yard, 

The Udney, Holden, from Bengal and Ma- 
dras, was spoken, 29th May, off Bourbon, and 
has not since been heard of. 

The Bombay Merchant, Kemp, from Bom- 
bay to London, was abandoned at sea, on the 
27th November, in lat, 8 N., long. 24W. The 
crew and passengers were conveyed by the 
Emma, (from Gibraltar) and arrived at Rio Ja- 
neiro 24th of October. Ten thousand pounds 
specie, saved from the wreek, was brought 
home in the Lord Melville Ph. from Brazil. 

The crew of H. M. 8. Andromaque, at Mauri- 
tius were sickly; Commodore Norse, Lieut. 
Grant, R. N., and four others had died of fever. 

Several coarts have been held during the 
month, at which Capt. S. Serle was sworn into 
the command of the ship Inglis, consigned to 
Bombay and China; Capt. W. Cruikshank of 
the Farquharson, for St. Helena, Bombay and 
China ; Capt. J. Hine of the Atlas, for Madras 
and China; Capt. W. Hay of the Charles 
Grant, for China direet; Capt. H. Cobb of the 
Kent, for Bengal and China; Capt. D. R. New- 
all of the Sealeby Castle, for ditto; and Capt. 
E. L. Adams of the Kellie Castle, for Bombay 
and China. The following commanders have 
also taken leave of the court previous to de- 

arting for their respective destinations. Capt. 

. N.C. Dalrymple of the ship Vansittart, and 
Capt. T. Haviside of the Windsor, for Lombay 
ami China, 

Capt. Brown, of the ship Bengal Merchant, 
has had a handsome letter addressed to him by 
a long list of passengers whom he conveyed to 
Madras, in which they say, “ It is to express 
our warm acknowledgements for the solicitude 
you have manifested during a very protracted 
voyage, to secure to us every convenience and 
comfort that the most liberal attention could pro- 
vide, and to request that you will permit us to 
gratify our feelings by presenting to you a piece 
of plate of the value of 250 guineas, as a token 
of our sincere regard and esteem.” To which 
Captain Brown returned a handsome and suit- 
able reply. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE undiminished interest which the Editor of this Publication continues to feel 
in the cause of improvement in India, and his ardent desire to increase as much as 
possible the interest of the British community at large in the fate of that distant but 
highly important possession, led him, at the suggestion of numerous. Correspond- 
ents in India, and in conformity with the expressed wish of a considerable number of 
the Friends of India in England, in whose views he cordially concurred, to contem- 
plate arrangements for the more frequent publication of THE ORIENTAL HERALD, Di 
issuing it on the Ist and 16th of every mouth :—while the increasing sale of the Wor’ 
in England and India, with the additional labour .and assistance required for all the 
details of its -—preparation, issue, and delivery, led him to consent also to the forma- 
tion of a separate and exclusive Establishment for that purpose. 

A severe and long continued indisposition most unexpectedly prevented the Editor 
from carrying either of these arrangements into effect, within’the period announced 
for their commencement, in consequence of which, it was as pub a made known 
in the Papers of the day, that these arrangements were at least suspended, until some 
future and undefined period. 

He now feels it his duty, however, to state, that during this interval, a consider- 
able number of applications have been made to him from parties deeply interested 
in the success of the Publication, and especially desirous of rousing, through its 
influence, a strong feeling of sympathy for their unhappy fellow-subjects in India, 
expressing their conviction, that this great end will be most effectually attained by ° 
continuing the Work EXACTLY ON ITS PRESENT FOOTING; urging that, 
however desirous the British community of India might be to possess a Number 
even every week, if it could be published so frequently, yet the influential part of 
the community of England, who have less leisure and less inclination for reading 
than their countrymen abroad, who have moreover a thousand claims on their time, 
their attention, and their means, of which Englishmen resident in India cannot be 
aware, are not prepared to receive any Periodical Pvbiication of high character more 
frequently than ONCE A MONTH, and that even in this, there must be such a 
conformity to established usage, as to quantity, matter, price, &c. that any inno- 
vation or departure from the established standard is likely to contract rather than 
enlarge the circle of its readers, and consequently to lessen the amount of its influ- 
ence on the public mind. 

As this last is really the only great object which the Editor has ever had deeply 
at heart, both in the commencement and continuation of his labours, he is willing to 
relinquish all the additional advantages which this double publicatiogg would have 
secured to him in India, where many of the objections here urged would be neither 
felt nor expressed, for the sake of extending as widely as possible the circle of its in- 
fluence in England ; it being beyonda doubt that whatever reform is to be effected in 
the system by which India is so wretchedly governed, must now originate in this 
country, since the most powerful engine for effecting such reform in that, a Free 
Press, unhappily no longer exists. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Letter of ASunscriser, dated Hay Park, near Knaresborough, Yorkshire, has 
been received. The euclosure which it contains, being a Letter from Dharwar, in 
India, dated July 10, 1824, cannot he inserted in the Oriental Herald ; though we are 
obliged by the attention of cur Correspoudent in transmitting it to us for perusal : 
and shall be glad, on any future occasion, to hear from him again. The letter has 
been sent according to the request of the writer, in the event of our declining to in- 
sert it, to Mr. Cobbett, for such use as he may be disposed fo make of it. 

The Note of A CALM OBSERVER has also been received. We regret the delay of his 
intended communication, as we value his contributions too highly not to wish them 
to be frequent. 

A Voice from Common Sense, in reply to the Voice from India, has been sent to us 
by the author of the Letters to the Marquis of Hastings on the Indian Press, who is 
now understood to be a foreigner; but it came too late for publication in our present 
Number. 

The Introduction to the Tale of the Hermitage of Candu, from the German of 
Mons. Schlegel, is again postponed for want of room. 

Among the articles prepared for our present Number, but necessarily omitted in 

-consequence of the extreme length of the Debate at the India House, and the extent 
of the Military and other Intelligence from India, are the following :— 

Original Letters in the British Museum.—Recent Account of the Kingdom of 
Cochin China, and a Review of Lieut. White’s Voyage.—Analysis of the First Volume 
of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, just published—On the Transla- 
tions of the Scriptures into Oriental Lauguages, 





